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THIS ANALYSIS 


PHILIP HENRY VISCOUNT MA HON, 


IS AFFECTIONATELY INSCRIBES 


BY THE 
EDITOR. 
27 * 


t 


ADVERTISEMENT, 


HE Editor conceives that it is unneceſſary to offer 

any apology for laying before the public an Analyſis 
or Abridgemeat of a work ſo univerſally and juſtly cele- 
brated as The Inquiry into the nature and cauſes of the 
« Health of Nations.” 


Without attempting to juſtify every principle con- 
tained in the © Inquiry, it certainly merits the follow- 
ing eulogium paſſed upon it by one of Dr. Apam SmiTH's 
blographers:—“ The variety, importance, and novelty 
« of the information which it contains; the {kill and com- 
« prehenſiveneſs of mind diſplayed in the arrangement; 
« the admirable illuſtrations with which it abounds; 
« together with the plainneſs and perſpicuity which 

| © make it intelligible to all—render it unqueſtionably 
: the moſt perfect work which has yet appeared on the 
4 e general principles of any branch of legiſlation.” 


To thoſe, then, who are engaged in the purſuit of 
political ſcience, this compendium, if properly executed 
cannot fail of being highly uſeful. It will alſo be found 
convenient as a text book in thoſe inſtitutions of liberal 
education, in which the Health of Nations makes 
an eſſential branch of their lectures. 


The Editor has to apologize for ſome defects and 
errors, which his diſtance from the your rendered it 
impoſſible for him to correct. 


Chevening, June 20, 1797. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


AND 


PLAN or THz WORK. 


— 

IHE labour of every nation is the fund which 
originally ſupplies it with all the neceſſaries and 
conveniences which it conſumies, and which conſiſt 
either in the immediate produce of that labour. or in 
what is purchaſed with that produce from other lations, 
P. 1. | | 
The nation will be ſupplied with its neceſſaries, ac- 


cording to the proportion which chis produce bears, to 
the number of its inhabitants; which proportion is re- 


gulated; (1.) By the {kill and judgment with which its 


labour is applied. (2.) By the proportion between the 
number of thoſe who are employed in 2 _— 
and of thoſe who are not ſo employed. P. 2. 

Upon the former of thele the abundance, or "IAN | 
of thi deems principally to depend. For among | 


lavage nations of hunters and fiſhers, where all labour 


there is thaFFeateſt want. Whereas in civiliſed ſtates 
though multitudes do not labour, all are often abund- 
antly ſupplied, 

The cauſes of this improvement in the productive 
powers of labour, and the order according to which its 
produce 1 is diſtributed, make the ſubject of the firſt book 
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of this inquiry; and it will appear that the number of 

uſeful labourers, is, every where in proportion to the 

quantity of capital ſtock employed in ſetting them to 

N and to the manner in which it is ſo employed. 
3. 

The ſecond book treats of the nature of capital ſtock; 
of the manner in which it is accumulated; and of the 
quantity of labour which it puts into motion. 

Different nations have followed different plans in the 
direction of labour, of which all have not been equally 
favourable to the greatneſs ot its. produce. P. 3. 

Some have encouraged the induſtry of the country j— 


others that of towns. P. 4. 


The policy of Europe has lea ned to commerce and 
manufattures, more than to agriculture, The circum- 


ſtances which ſeem to have introduced, and eſtabliſhed 


this policy, are explained in the third book. This 
policy has given occaſion to very different theories of 
political economy, which, with their effects, will be 
explained in the fourth book. 

From theſe four books it will appear in what has con- 
{iſted the revenue of the great body of the people. The 


fifth will treat of the revenue of the ſovereign or com- 


monwealth, In which will be ſeen, (t.) What are the 
neceſſary expences of the ſovereign, and how they 
ought to be defrayed. (2.) The methods by which the 


whole ſociety may be made to defray them: and, (3.) 


The reaſon and cauſes which have induced all modern 
governments to contract debts., 


AN 


AN 
INQUIRY Nr TH NATURE any CAUSES 


OF THE 


WEALTH OF NATIONS, 


BOOK I. 
Of the cauſes of improvement in the productive powers 
4 of labour, and of the order according to which its pro- 
q duce is naturally diſtributed among the different ranks 
of the people, 
CHAP. I. 


Of the diviſion of labour. 


HE greateſt improvement in the productive powers 
of labour, and the greater part of the ſkill with 
g which it is any where directed, or applied, ſeem to have 
been the effects of the diviſion of labour; which effects, 
in the buſineſs of Society, will be better underſtood by 
conſidering how it operates in ſome 3 manutace 

ares.” FT, 6 | 
4 It is commonly ſuppoſed that the 4ivi/ron of labour is 
J 3} carried fartheſt in ſome trifling manufactures, which 
* A 2 19 
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is probably an error founded upon this circumſtance ; 


that the number of workmen, in every branch of theſe 
manufactures, being ſmall, may be collected in the ſame 
workhouſe, and placed at once under the view of the 
ſpectator; whereas in thoſe manufactures deſtined to 
ſupply the great wants of the people, we can ſeldom ſee 


at once more than thoſe employed in one ſingle branch. 


Therefore the diviſion may be greater, and yet not ſo 
obvious. P. 6. 
Example. A perſon unacquainted with the buſineſs 


of pin-making, could ſcarcely make a ſingle pin a day; 


but by dividing the buſineſs into various branches, 
which are now diſtin trades, each perſon may be con- 
{idered as making 4800 pins in a day, P. 7.8. 

In every other manufacture the effects of the diviſton 
of labour are ſimilar to what they are in this, though 
they may not be reducible to ſo great ſimplicity : hence 
the increaſe of the productive powers of labour ; the 
advantages of which, have cauſed the /eparation of dit- 


| ferent employments. This ſeparation is carried fartheſt 


in countries moſt improved: what is the work of ng man 
in a rude ſtate of ſociety, being, generally, that of /e- 
veral in an improved one. Hence the different trades 
in the woollen and linen manufactures, from the grow- 
ers of the wool or flax, to the dreflers of the cloth. P. 9. 

Agriculture does not admit of ſo many ſubdiviſions of 
labour as manufactures; the different forts of labour, in 
the former returning with the /ea/ons, no man can be 
conſtantly employed in any one of them, hence its un- 
improved ſtate, in all countries, compared with ma- 
nufactures. In agriculture, the labour of the rich 
country, is not always much more productive, than 
that of the poor. The corn of Poland is generally as 


good, and as cheap, as that of England, notwithftand- 


ing 


C2531 


ing the improved ſtate, of the latter. But in manufac- 


tures, Poland can pretend to no ſuch competition. P. Ir. 

The increaſe in the quantity of work, which, in con- 
ſequence of the diviſion of labour, the ſame number of 
people are capable of performing, is owing to three 
different circumſtances. | 

(1.) To the increale of dexterity in every particular 
workman ; by reducing every man's buſineſs to one 
ſimple operation, and by making this operation the ſole 
employment of his life. A common ſmith, unaccuſtom- 
ed to making of nails, cannot make more than two, or 
three hundred nails a day, whereas lads, under twenty 
years of age, who never exerciled any other trade but 
that of making nails, can make 2300 nails in a day. Nei- 


ther is this one of the ſimpleſt operations, and of courſe ' 


not one where the dexterity of the workman 1s the 
greateſt. P. 12. 

( 2.) To the ſaving of the time which is commonly loſt 
in paſſing from one ſpecies of work to another. It is 
impoſſible to paſs very guickly from one kind of work to 
another. A country ' weaver, who cultivates a ſmall 
farm, muſt loſe a deal of time in paſſing from the loom 
to the field. A man commonly ſaunters a little in turn- 
ing his hand from one employment to another; and 
when he % begins the new work, it is ſeldom with 
ſpirit; hence the habit of indolent careleſs application 
acquired by every country workman, who is obliged to 
change his tools, and work, every half hour, P. 1g. 

(3-) Labour is much abridged by the application of 
proper machinery. The invention of thole machines, 


by which labour is ſo much facilitated, and abridged, 


ſeems to have been owing to the diviſion of labour: For 
men are likely to diſcover the readier methods of attain- 


ing any object, when their whole attention is directed 


towards that ſingle object. It is natural allo, that out of 
pany 
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many workmen employed in each branch of labour, 
ſome one or other ſhould find the readieſt method of per- 
forming their own particular work, It is a fact, that a 
great part of the machines, uſed in thoſe manufactures, in 
which labour is moſt ſubdivided, were the inventions of 
common workmen. In ſteam engines, one of the great- 
eſt improvements was diſcovered by a boy who wanted 
i his labour. P. 14. | 

Many improvements in machinery have been made 
by the ingenuity of the makers of machines; and not a 
few by philoſophers, or men of ſpeculation ; whoſe 
trade is not to do any thing, but to obſerve every thing. 
Philoſophy, like other employments, is not only a trade, 
but is ſubdivided into ſeveral claſſes, which, as in every 
other buſineſs, improves dexterity, and faves time, 
P. 15. | 

It is the great multiplication of the productions of the 
different arts, in conſequence of the diviſion of labour, 
which occaſions, in a well regulated ſociety, that uni- 
verſal opulence which extends itſelf to the loweſt ranks 
of the people. P. 16. 


Obſerve the accommodation of the artificer, or day 


labourer in a civilized and thriving ſtate, and you will 
perceive that the number of people employed in pro- 
curing him accommodation, exceeds all compuration ! 
What a variety of labour is neceſſary to produce the 
tools of the meaneſt workmen, the ſhears, for inſtance, 
with which the ſhepherd clips the woo]! We might 


examine alſo his dreſs; or furniture. Reflect on the 


different hands employed in preparing his bread, and his 
beer, the glaſs, the window which lets in the light, and 
keeps out the wind and the rain and it will appear, that 
without the aſſiſtance of many thouſands, the very 
meaneſt perſon in a civilized country, could not be ac- 
commodated, in what is falſely called an eaſy and ſim- 


ple manner, P. 1719, CHAP. 
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CHAP. 1I. 
Of the principle which gives occaſion to the diviſion of 
labour. 


THIS divi/con of labour from which ſo many advan- 
tages are derived is not the effect of human wiſdom, but 
of a propenſity in human nature to truck, barter, and 
exchange one thing for another. It is common to all 
men, and to be found in no other race of animals. 
When an animal wants to obtain any thing of man, it is 
-by means of engaging his attention. Man ſometimes 
uſes the ſame arts, but he has not time to do this on 
every occaſion. In civilized fociety, he ſtands in need 
of the aſſiſtance of multitudes at all times, while his 
whole life is ſcarce ſufficient to gain the friendſhip of a 


few perſons. Among other animals, each individual is 


independent; and, in a natural ſtate, has occaſion for 
the aſſiſtance of no other living creature, But man has 
conſtant occaſion for the help of his brethren, and it is 
in vain to expect it from their 6enevclence; he muſt in- 


| tereſt their ſelf love. The caſe of a common beggar, is 


not altogether an exception to this rule. P. 19. 22. 

This trucking diſpoſition gives occaſion to the diviſion 
of labour. Among hunters, one perſon can make bows 
and arrows with more dexterity than others, which, 
from intereſt, he exchanges for cattle or veniſon. 
Hence he becomes a ſort of armourer. Another excels 
in making huts, for which he is rewarded by his neigh- 
bours, and he finds it worth his while to dedicate his 
whole time to this employment. In like manner a third 
becomes a ſmith ; and a fourth a tanner. The certainty 
of being able to exchange the produce of his labour, en- 
courages every man to apply himſelf to a particular oc- 
cupation, P. 22. | 


The 


(8 1] 


The difference of natural talents in different men, is 
lefs than we ſuppoſe, and is not ſo much the cauſe, as 
the effect of the diiſion of labour; it ſeems to ariſe not 
ſo much from nature, as from habit, and education. 
Without this diſpoſition to barter, all muſt have had the 


ſame duties to perform, and there would have been no 


room for the exertion of different talents. This diſpo- 
ſition forms the difference of talents, and renders the 
difference uſeful. P. 2g. 

Many tribes of animals, of the ſame ſpecies; derive 
from nature, a much more remarkable diſtinction of 
genius, than what takes place among men, and yet they 
are of no uſe to one another, for want of this diſpoſition 
to barter or exchange. Among men the moſt diſſimilar 
geniuſes are of uſe to one another; the different pro- 


duces of their reſpective talents, by exchange, being 


brought into common ſtock, where every man may 
purchaſe whatever part of the produce of other men's 
talents for which he has occaſion. P. 25. 


a — — 
CHAP. III. 


That the 10 on of labour is limited by the extent of 


No the market, 


IT is the power of exchanging that gives occaſion to 


the diviſion of labour; therefore the extent of this di- 


viſion muſt always be limited by the extent of the mar- 
ket. P. 26. | 

Some ſorts of induſtry can be carried on no where but 
in large towns. A porter for example, In ſmall vil- 
lages every farmer mult be his own butcher, baker, 


ood brewer. In ſuch ſituations country workmen muſt 


apply 
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apply themſelves to many different branches of induſtry z , 
a carpenter deals in every ſort of work made of wood ; 


a ſmith, in whatever is made of iron. P. 27. 
Water carriage is more favourable to induſtry than | 
land carriage; the difference is very great in the dil- 
tance between London and Edinburgh. But without 
the convenience of water carriage, it would be next to 
impoſſible to carry on any trade between very diſtant 
parts, as London and Calcutta, P. 28. | 
Hence then the firſt improvements in induſtry would 
be made wherethis conveniency opens the whole world 
for a market. The inland parts of a country can for a 
long time have no other market than the country that 
lies round them ; the extent of their market therefore 
muſt be in proportion to the riches and populouſneſs of 
that country. In North America the plantations have 
conitantly followed the ſea coaſt, or the banks of navi-, 
gable rivers. The nations firſt civilized were thoſe round 
the Mediterranean ſea, which is remarkable for the 
ſmoothneſs of its ſurface, and the number of its iſlands. 
It was long before the navigators attempted to pals the 
ſtraits of Gibraltar. Of theſe nations Egypt ſeems to 
have been the firſt place cultivated and improved to a 
conſiderable degree, owing to the advantages of the 
Nile. P. 29—31. | | 
Improvements in Bengal and China are of great an- 
tiquity ; in the former are the Ganges, and ſeveral other 
great rivers, and in the Eaſtern provinces of China 
there are a vaſt number of canals communicating with 
each other. Neither the Egyptians, Indians, nor Chi- 
neſe encouraged foreign commerce, their opulence was 
derived from inland navigation. P. 31. 
All the inland parts of Africa, the antient Scythia, 
and the modern Siberia have always been in a barba- 
rous ltat2, probably for want of navigation. Commerce 


GH cannot 


E 
eannot be karrted on to any great extent by means of 
a river which runs into another territory before it 
reaches the ſea, hence the ſmall importance of the 
Danube to the ſtates of Bavaria, n and Hungary. 

T: 32. | 
CHAP. TV.” 
07 Ae origin * money. 


THE divifion of labour being eſtabliſhed, only a 


ſmall part of a man's wants can be ſupplied by himſelf ; 
the greater part are ſupplied by exchanging the ſurplus 
part of the exe of his own labour, for the produce of 
other men's labour; thus every man becomes a 
merchant. At firſt this power of exchanging muſt have 
been clogged i in its 3 for want of a proper me- 
dium of exchange. P. 33. 

Many different commodities have been ee for 
the purpoſe, as oxen among the Greeks ; ſalt in Abyſſi- 
nia; ſhells in India; dried cod in Newfoundland; 
tobacco in Virginia; ſugar in ſome of our Weſt India 


colonies; and in a village in Scotland nails are made 


uſe of. P. 34. 
Metals have at length been preferred almoſt every 


where; they are leſs periſhable than other commodities; 


and can be divided into a number of parts, and reunited 


again without loſs. P. 25. Iron was the common in- 


ſtrument of commerce among the Spartans; copper 


among the Romans; gold and ſilver among all rich 


and commercial nations. At firſt they were uſed in bars 
without any ſtamp or coinage ; hence the trouble of 
weighing and aſſaying, which in gold are operations of 

great, 
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great nicety. To facilitate exchanges, and to prevent 
abuſes, improved countries have affixed a ſtamp upon 
certain quantities of particular metals; hence the origin 
of coined money, and of public mints. P. 36. 

The firſt public ſtamps were to aſcertain the fineneſs 
of the metal, as the preſent /terl/ing marks. P. 38. | 

In England, the Saxon kings were paid in proviſions, 
not in money. William the Conqueror introduced the 
cuſtom of paying money, which was for a long time re- 
ceived by weight; the difficulty of which, gave occaſion 
to coins ſtamped on both ſides, and likewile on the 
edges. The denomination of theſe coins originally ex- 
preſſed the weight. The Engliſh pound contained a 
pound, Tower weight, of ſilver, of a known fineneſs; 
the French livre, contained in the time of Charlemagne, 
a pound of ſilver Troyes weight; the Scots money pound 
contained, from Alexander the firſt, to Robert Bruce, a 
pound of ſilver of the ſame weight and fineneſs with 
the Engliſh pound. Engliſh, French, and Scots pennies 
contained a real penny weight of ſilver, viz. the 
twentieth part of an ounce. P. 39. The proportion be- 
tween the {hilling and the penny, or the pound was not 
ſo conſtant as between the pound and the penny. 
P, 40. 

In France, the ſoz, or ſhilling, appears to have con- 
tained at different times, 5, 12, 20, and 40 pennies, 
From the time of Charlemagne, in France, and from 
that of William the Conqueror in England, the propor- 
tion between the pound, ſhilling, and penny ſeems to 
have been uniform, though the value has been different, 


owing to the rapacity and injuſtice of ſovereign princes. 
The Engliſh pound, and penny contain at preſent about 
a third only; the Scots about 1-36th, and the French 
about x-66th part of their original value; by theſe 
means princes ha ve been enabled to fulfil their engage- 
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ments with a ſmaller quantity of ſilver than would other- 
wiſe have been requiſite; their creditors however have 
been defrauded. In this way money is an univerſal 
inſtrument of commerce. P. 41. 4 

The word value expreſſes ſometimes the utility of 7 
ſome particular object, and ſometimes the power of 
purchaſing other goods which the poſſeſſion of that ob- 
ject conveys; the one may be called value in uſe, the 
other value in exchange. Some things of the greateſt 
value in uſe, have ſcarcely any in exchange, as water. 
The value of others is only in exchange, as a diamond. 
I ſhall then, 1ſt, conſider the real meaſure of this ex- 
changeable value. 2dly, The compagent parts of the 
price of commodities ; and, g3dly, The natural and mar- 
ket price of commodities. P. 42, 
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CHAP. V. 


Of the real and nominal price of commodities, or of their 
price in labour, and their price in money. 


EVERY man is rich or poor according to the degree 
in which he can afford to enjoy the neceſſaries of life; 
only a ſmall part of which can be ſupplied by a man's 
own labour; the greater part mult be derived from the 
labour of other people, and which he muſt purchaſe. 
P. 43. 

x The real price of every thing, is the toil and trouble 
of acquirirg it. What is bought with money, is pur- 
chaled by labour, as much as what we acquire by the 
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that was paid for all things: by it all the wealth of the 


world was purchaſed, and its value 1s equal to the 
quantity of labour which it can command, P. 44. 

Wealth is power, 1. e. it may afford a man the means 
of acquiring power, by giving him the command of other 
men's labour, and his fortune is greater or leſs accord- 
ing to the quantity of other men's labour, which it en- 
ables him to command, P. 45. 

Though labour be the real meaſure of the exchange- 
able value of all commodities, it is not that by which 
this value is eſtimated; owing to the difficulty of aſcer- 
taining the proportion between different quantities of 
labour, both as to the time ſpent, the hardſhip endured, 
and the ingenuity exerciled. P. 45. | 

Every commodity therefore is compared and eſtimated 
with other commodities, rather than by labour; being 
better ſuited to the comprehenſion of the people; the 


one being a plain object, the other an abſtract notion. 


But when barter ceaſes, and money becomes an inſtru- 
ment of commerce, commodities are more frequently 
exchanged for money, than for other commodities. 
P. 46. 

Gold and ſilver, however, vary in their value, accord- 
ing to the fertility or barrenneſs of the mines which are 
known at the time. The diſcovery of the mines of 
America, reduced, in the 16th century, the value of 
gold and ſilver in Europe, 1-3d of what it had been be- 
fore, as it coſt leſs labour to bring them to market; but 
as gold is itſelf continually varying in its value, it can- 
not be an accurate meaſure of the value of other com- 
modities. 

Equal quantities of labour, at all times, and in all 
places, may be ſaid to be of equal value to the labourer. 
As he muſt always lay down the ſame portion of his 
eale, his liberty and happineſs, The price he pays muſt 
| | therefore 
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therefore be the ſame, whatever commodities he receives 
in return. Of theſe, his labour may ſometimes purchaſe 
a greater, and ſometimes a ſmaller quantity, but it is 
their value which varies, not that of the /abour which 
purchaſes them. At all times and places, that is dear 
which is difficult to come at, or which it coſts much 
labour to acquire, and that cheap which is to be had 
eaſily, or with very little labour. Labour therefore 
never varying in its value, is alone the ultimate and 


real ſtandard by which the value of all commodities can, 


at all times, and places, be eſtimated. It is their real 
price; money is their nominal price only. P. 47. 48. 
To the enployer labour ſeems to vary like other things, 
but in reality it is the goods which are dear or cheap, 
and not the labour. In this popular ſenſe, therefore, 
labour may be faid to have a real and a nominal price, 
the former conſiſting in the quantity of the neceſlaries 
and conveniencies of life which are given for it, and the 
latter in the quantity of money. The labourer is rich, or 
Poor, in proportion to the real, not to the nominal price 
of his labour. This diſtinction is of much importance. 
The ſame real price is always of the ſame value; but 
the lame nominal price is ſometimes of very different 
values, When an eſtate is fold, ſubject to a perpetual 
reat of the ſame value, it muſt not conſiſt in a particular 
ſum of money, which will vary ; iſt,” As the quantity of 
metal varies in coins of the ſame denomination; and, 
2dly, According to the different values of equal quanti- 
ties of gold and ſilver at different times. The quantity 
of pure metal in coins, has, among all nations, been con- 
tinually diminiſhing, which tends to diminiſh the value 
of money coin, The difcovery of the coins in America, 
alſo diminiſhed the value of gold and ſilver in Europe. 
Therefore money-rent is likely to diminiſh in value, 


though it be — bullion of a certain ſtandard. Rents 


reſerved 


('s ] 

reſerved in corn have preſerved their value better. 
Since the 18th of Elizabeth, money-rents have almoſt 
ſank to a fourth of their value; though ſince the reign 
of Philip and Mary the denomination: of Engliſh coin 
has undergone little or no alteration. P. 31. | 

Equal quantities of labour will, at diſtant times, be 
purchaſed more nearly with equal quantities of corn, 
than of gold and ſilver, or any other commodity ;z-there- 
fore at diſtant times corn will be more nearly of the 
ſame real value, but not exactly fo. The real price of 


labour is more liberal in a ſociety advancing to opulenee, 


than in one ſtanding ſtill, and in one that is ſtanding: 
ſill, than in one going backwards. Rent reſerved in 
corn is liable only to the variations in the quantity of 
labour which a certain quantity of corn can purchale-z 
but a rent reſer ved in any other commodity, is liable not 
only to the variations in the quantity of labour whieh 
any particular quantity of corn can purchaſe ;z but to 
the variations in the quantity of corn which can be 
purchaſed by any particular quantity of that commodity. 

P. 52. | 
Though the real value of corn rent varies much leſs, 
from century to century, than that of a money rent, it 
varies much more from year to year. The money price 
of labour ſeems accommodated to the average price of 
corn, which is regulated by the value of {ſilver ; and 
which ſeldom varies much from year to year. Labour 
then appears to be the only univerſal ſtandard by which 
we can compare the values of different commodities at all 
times and in all places. P. 53. N | 
At diſtant places, there is no regular proportion be- 
tween the real, and the money price of commadities, 
yet the merchant conſiders nothing but the money price, 
or the difference of the quantity of ſilver for which he 
buys, and for which he is likely to ſell again. At Can- 
ton, 
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ton, in China, half an ounce of filver may command 2 
greater quantity of the neceflaries of life, than an ounce 
in London; a commodity therefore which ſells for half 
an ounce of ſilver in Canton, may be dearer than a 
commodity which ſells for an ounce in London. If a 
London merchant can buy at Canton for half an ounce 
of ſilver, a commodity which he can ſell in London for 
an ounce, he gains one hundred per cent. by the bar- 
gain, and this is what he wants. P. 55. 

As it is the nominal, or money price of goods which 
regulates almoſt the whole buſineſs of common life where 
price is concerned, we cannot wonder that it ſhould have 
been more attended. to than the real price. In compar- 
ing the different real values of a particular commodity, 
at different times and places, we muſt conſider not the 
quantities of ſilver for which it was ſold, but the labour 
which thoſe quantities of ſilver could have purchaſed. 
The current prices of labour at diſtant times can ſcarce- 


ly ever be known, we muſt content ourſelves with thoſe 
of corn, which are more noticed by hiſtorians. P. 36. 


Commercial nations have found it convenient to. coin 
metals into money, as gold, filver, and copper, one 
of which is conſidered as the peculiar meaſure of value; 


and this preference has been generally given to the me- 


tal firſt in uſe. The Romans had nothing but copper 
money till within five years of the firſt Punic war; 
copper therefore appears to have been always the mea- 
fure of value in that Republic. P. 37. The Northern 
nations ſeem to have had /ilver from the beginning of 
their ſettlements. In England there were ſilver coins 
in the time of the Saxons; but little gold coined till the 


time of Edward III. nor any copper till that of James I. 
hence our accounts are kept in pounds ſterling (ſilver) 


not in guineas. P. 38. 
| Originally, 
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Origlnally, in all tountries, a legal tender could be 
made only in the coin of that metal which was conſider- 
ed as the meaſure of value. In England, gold was not 
conſidered as a legal tender for a long time after it was 
coined into money, and the proportion between the va- 
lues of gold and ſilver money, was left to be ſettled by 
the market. And copper at preſent is not a legal tender 
except in the change for the ſmaller ſilver coins. P. 39. 

The proportion between their reſpective values, as 
for example, between a guinea and 21 ſhillings is now 
ſettled by law ; hence the diſtinction between the metal 
which is ſtandard, and that which is not the ſtandard, 
becomes little more than a nominal diſtinction. In con- 
ſequence of any change in this regulated proportion, this 
diſtinction becomes ſomething more than nominal. If 
the value of a guinea were reduced to 20 ſhillings, or 
raiſed to 22 ſhillings, payments might ſtill be made for 
debts, in ſilver as before, but would require different 
quantities of gold. Silver would appear to meaſure the 
value of gold, but gold would not appear to meaſure the 
value of ſilver. This difference would be owing to the 
cuſtom of keeping accounts, and of expreſſing the amount 
of all great and ſmall ſums rather in filver, than in 
gold money. A note for 30 guineas would be payable. 
with 30 guineas, and if the cuſtom of keeping accounts, 
and of expreſſing promiſſory notes in this manner, ſhould 
become general, gold, and not ſilver, would be the me- 
tal peculiarly the meaſure of value. P. 60. 

In reality the value of the molt precious metal regu- 
lates the value of the whole coin, Twelve copper pence, 
which, before it is coined, is worth but ſeven-pence in 
liver, will in the market fetch one ſhilling ; and 21 de- 
faced ſhillings are equivalent to'a guinea. P. 61, 

In the Engliſh mint a pound weight of gold is coined 
into 441 guineas, An ounce of ſuch gold is therefore 

C worth 
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worth 3. 178. rod. Before the reformation of the gold 
coin, the price of ſtandard gold bullion had been from 
31. 188. to 4l. an ounce; ſince that time the market price 
ſeldom exceeds zl. 178. 7d. an ounce. The late reforma- 
tion of the gold coin has therefore raiſed the value of 
gold and ſilver coin. 

In the Engliſh mint a pound weight of ſtandard filver 


is coined into 62 ſhillings. Five ſhillings and two-pence 
an ounce is the mint price of filver. Before the refor- 


mation of the gold coin, the market price for ſtandard 
ſilver was from 38. 4d. to gs. 8d. per ounce; but ſince, it 
has been from 5s. 3d. to 38. 5d. an ounce, filver bullion 
has not fallen ſo low as the mint price. P. 62, 3. 

In Engliſn coins, copper is rated very much above its 


real value, and filver is rated ſomewhat below it. In 


the market of Europe, in the French and Dutch coin, 
an ounce of fine gold exchanges for about 14 ounces of 
fine ſilver. In the Engliſh coin it exchanges for about 
15 ounces, that is for more ſilver than it is worth, ac- 
cording, to the common eſtimation of Europe, But as the 
price of copper in bars, even in England, is not raiſed 
by the high price of copper coin, ſo the price of ſilver in 
bullion is not ſunk by the low rate of ſilver in Engliſh 
coin. P. 64. 

Upon the reformation of the ſilver coin in the reign 
of William HI. the price of filver bullion continued to 
be ſomewhat above the mint price, (occaſioned, as Mr. 
Locke thought, by the permiſſion granted of exporting 
lilver bullion, but not coin), which would probably be 
the caſe now, were ſilver coin brought as near its ſtand - 
ard weight as gold. In which caſe there would be a 
profit in melting it down, an inconvenience which would 
require {ome remedy, P. 64, 5. 
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The inconveniency would be leſs, if ſilver were rated 
in the coin as much above its proper proportion to gold, 
as it is at preſent below it; provided that ſilver ſhould 
not be a legal tender for more than the change of a 
guinea, No creditor would in that caſe be cheated in 
conſequence of the high valuation of ſilver in coin. 
Bankers only would ſuffer by this regulation, and to 
their creditors it would be a conſiderable ſecurity. It 
may be thought that 31. 17s. 101d. containing only an 
ounce, ſuould not purchaſe more than an ounce of bul- 
lion. But coin is more convenient than bullion; and 
the time it takes in coining is equivalent to a ſmall duty, 
which renders coin more valuable than bullion, P. 66. 

A ſmall] duty upon coinage might increaſe the ſuperi- 
ority of the metals in coinage, above an equal quantity 
of them in bullion, which would prevent the melting 
down the coin, and would diſcourage its exportation 
and what was exported would return of its own accord, 
This is the caſe in France, where 8 per cent. is charged 


on coinage. P. 67, 


The occaſional fluctuations in the market price of 
gold and ſilver bullion ariſe; from the ſame caules as the 
like fluctuations in that of all other commodities. From 
the lols of theſe metals by land and ſea; from the con - 
tinual waſte of them and from the wear and r. of the 
coin, a continual importation is required, which mer- 
chant importers will endeavour to make a good account 
of. P. 68, 

Money is more or leſs an accurate meaſure of value 
according as the current coin is more or lels exactly 
agreeable to its ſtandard, In England 44: guineas are 
contained in a pound of ſtandard gold, that is in 11 
ounces of pure gold. and one ot alloy. But if by wear 
they contain leis than a Ib. weight of ſtandard gold, 


the meaſure of value becomes liable to the ſame ſort of 


ol | | uncertainty 
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uncertainty to which other weights, and meafures are 
expoſed. The merchant will therefore adjuſt the price 
of his goods not to what thoſe weights and meaſures 
ought to be, but to what, he finds by experience they 
actually are. By the money price of goods, is to be un- 
derſtood the quantity of pure gold or ſilver for which 
they are ſold without regard tothe denomination of coin. 
In the time of Edward I. 6s. 8d. was conſidered as the 
ſame money price with a pound ſterling at prelent, be- 
cauſe it contained the ſame quantity of pure ſilver. P. 69. 
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CHAP. Vl. 


Of the component parts of the price of commodities," 


IN the early ſtate of ſociety, the proportion between x 
the quantities of labour, neceſſary for acquiring diffe- 
rent objects, ſeems to be the only circumſtance whieh 
| can afford any rule for exchanging them for one ano- 
| ther. Among hunters, if it requires twice the labour 
to kill a beaver, which it does to kill a deer, one beaver 
© ſhould be worth two deer. What is the produce of two 
days labour will be worth double the produce of one 

day's labour, But allowance muſt be made for that ſpe- 

- cies of labour which is more ſevere than another zor 

for that which requires an uncommon degree of dexteri- 

ty and i ingenuity, becauſe the talents neceſſary to the 
performance of the latter, cannot be acquired without 
= . great application. P. 50. 

In this ſtate of things, the whole produce of Uboer, 
belongs to the labourer, and the quantity of labour 
employed in acquiring any commodity muſt regulate the 
NN of labour which! it ought to purchaſe. P. 71. 

When 
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When ſtock has accumulated in the hands of parti- 
cular perſons, ſome will naturally employ it in ſetting 
to work induſtrious people, in order to make a profit 
by their work. In exchanging the complete nanufae- 


ture, over and above the price of the materials, and the 


wages of the workmen, there muſt be the profits to 
the undertaker of the work who hazards his ſtock in 
this adventure. The value added by the workman to 
the materials, is, firſt, the wages, and ſecondly, the 
profits of the employer which muſt be in proportion to 
the extent of his ſtock. P. 72. 

The profits of /iock cannot be reſolved into the wages 
of the labour of inſpection and direction. Since this 


labour may be nearly equal in a manufactory whole annual 


ſtock does not amount to 1600], per ann. as in ano- 
ther where 7000l, is employed; the profit of the former 
at 10], per cent being iool. and that ofthe other 7ool. 
In great works, the labour of inſpection is committed 
to lome principal clerk ; his wages, expreſs the value 
of this labour, akbough regard is commonly had to 
the truſt repoled in him, as well as to his labour and 
Jkill ; but this never bears any proportion to the capz- 
tal, of which, he has the management; and the owner 


though diſcharged of all the labour, expects that his 


profits ſhould bear a regular proportion to his capital. 
In the price of commodities, therefore, the profits of 
ſtock conſtitute a component part, different from 
the wages of labour, and regulated by different princh 
ples. P. 73. 

In this ſtate of things the whole produce of labour does 
not belong to the labourer, he muſt ſhare it with the own- 
er of the ſtock which employs him. P. 74. 

as a 

As ſoon the land in any country becomes private 
property, the landlords demand a price for its natural 
produce, conſequently, what formerly colt thelabourer 

only 


f as | 3 
only the trouble of gathering, has a price fixed on it, 6 
and be muſt give his landlord a portion of what his la- 7 
bour collects or produces, which conſtitutes the rent of 
land, and is a third component part. P. 74. 5 
The real value of all the different component parts of 5 
price, is meaſured by the quantity of labour which 
they can command. Labour meaſures the value not 
only of that part of price which reſolves it{elfinto/abour, 
but of that which reſolves itſelf into rent, and of that 
| which reſolves itfelf into profit. The price of every 
N commodity finally reſolves itſelf into ſome or all of thole 
three parts. In the price of corn, one part pays the wages 
and maintenance of labourers and cattle, another pays 
the rent of the Landlord, and a third pays the profit 
of the farmer. A fourth part, it may be thought, per- 
haps, is neceſſary for replacing the ſtock. But this is 
made up of the lame three parts: as the price of a horſe 
for inſtance, conſiſts in the rent of the land upon which 
he is reared, the labour of rearing him, and the ”_— 
upon the rent, and labour, P. 75. 
In the price of flour, there muſt be added to the price ; 
of corn, the profits of the miller, and the wages of his 4 
ſer vants; in that of the baker, his profits and the wages ; 
1 of his ſervants, and in the price of both, the labour of 4 
| : 
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i carriage from the farmer to the miller, and from him to 
1 the baker. P. 76, 8 
> The price of flax reſolves itſelf into the ſame three 4 

| parts as that of corn; in the price of linen, we muſt add I 
| | the wages of the flax-dreſler, ſpinner, weaver, &c. with K 
i the profits of their employers. Conſequently in the 1 
1 progreſs of the manufactures, that part of price which 
reſolves itſelf into wages and profits comes to be greater 
1 in proportion, to that which reſolves itielt into rent. 
1 0 . Not only the number of profits increaſe, but every ſub- 
ſequent 
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ſequent profit is greater than the former, becauſe the 
capital employed muſt be greater, P. 76. 

The price of ſome commodities reſolves itſelf into two 
parts, as that of ſea-fiſh, one part pays the labour of the 
fiſherman, and the other the profits of the capital. Rent 
ſeldom makes a part, but in ſalmon fiſhery it does. Some 
perſons make a trade in gathering Scotch pebbles, the 
price of which is altogether the wages of their labour. 
P. 77. 

2 the price of every particular commodity, taken ſe- 
parately, reſolves itſelf into ſome, or all of thoſe three 
parts, ſo does that of all the commodities which compole 
the annual labour of every country. Wages, profit, and 


rent are the three original ſources of all revenue, as 
well as of all exchangeable value. Whoever derives a 


revenue from a fund which is his own, muſt draw it from 
his labour; from his ſtock ; or from his land. That de- 
rived from labour is called wages; that derived from 


ſhock is called profit, if he employs it himſelf; if lent to 


another it is called intereſt, in this caſe part of the profit 
muſt go to the borrower, who takes the riſk and labour, 
and part to the /ender, who affords him the opportunity 
of making this profit. The revenue which proceeds, 
from land is called rent. All taxes, ſalaries, and pen- 


ſons, are derived from ſome of theſe three original 
ſources of revenue. P. 78, 9. 


When theſe three ſources of revenue belong to one 
man, they are ſometimes confounded. A gentleman 
farmer, ſhould, after paying the expences of cultivation, 
gain the rent of the landlord, and the profit of the far- 
mer, he 1s apt to denominate the whole gain. Moſt of 
the Weſt Indian planters are in this ſituation. P. 80. 

Common farmers ſeldom employ any overſeer; and 
even do much of the labour themſelves : beſides then the 
common profits, they ſhould receive wages as labourers, 

| and 
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atid overſeers; in this caſe, wages are often confounded 
with profit. The ſame may be ſaid of an independent 
manufacturer, and of a gardener, who cultivates his 

own garden with his own hands. P. 80. 

As in every civilized country, the value of few com- 
modities ariſes from labour only, rent and profit contri- 
bute largely to moſt of them, ſo the annua] produce of 
its labour will be always ſufficient to purchaſe a greater 
| quantity of labour than what was employed in bringing. 

1 that produce to market. If the ſociety was to employ 

Wil | all the labour which it can annually purchaſe, the 
| produce of every ſucceeding year would be of vaſtly 

greater value than that of the foregoing. But no country 
employs all its annual produce in maintaining the in- 
| duſtrious. The idle every where conſume a great 

1 part of it, and according to the proportion in which 
it is divided between thoſe two ord ers, its average value 
muſt increaſe, or diminiſh, or continue the ſame from 
one year to another. P. 81. 
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CHAP. VII. 


1 . Of the natural, and market price of commodities, 


_ THERE is in every ſociety an average rate of 
| wages, and profit in every different employment of la- 
1 bour and ſtock ; which is regulated by the circumſtan- 
i | | ces of the Society, viz. their advancing, ſtationary or 
declining ſtate ;—or by the nature of the employment 
| — There is alſo an average rate of rent, regulated by 
| the circumſtances of the ſociety, or by the fertility of 
the land. Theſe may be called the natural rates of 
| Wages, profit, and rent, 
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When tlie price of a commodity is neither more nor 
Jeſs than what is ſufficient to pay the rent of the land, 
the wages of labour, and the profits of /tock, it may be 
called the natural price; it is then ſold for preciſely | 


its-worth, or what it really coſt the perſon who brings 


it to market. If he ſells it at a price which does not 
allow him the average rate of profit in his neigbour- 
hood, he is a loſer by the trade, ſince by employing 
his ſtock ſome other way he might have made that 
profit. His profit beſides, is his revenue ; unleſs there- 
fore his goods yield him this profit, they do not repay 
him what they coſt him. Though the price which 
leaves this profit is not always the loweſt for which he 
could ſell, yet it is the loweſt at which he is likely to 
ſell for any conſiderable time. P. 82, 3. 

The actual price of any commodity is called its mar- 
ket price, and may be above or below its natural price. 
The market price of a commodity is regulared by the 
quantity actually brought to market and the demand 
of thoſe who are willing to pay the natural price, which 
demand may be called the effectual demand, and is 


different from the ab/olute demand. When the quan- 


tity falls ſhort of the effectual demand, à competi- 
tion muſt take place, which will be more, or leſs eager, 
according as the commodity is of more or leſs impor- 
tance. When the quantity exceeds the effectual de- 
mand, it cannot all be ſold to thoſe willing to pay the 
natural price; which muſt reduce the price of the 
whole, in proportion to the excels of the commodity, or 
as it is more or leſs important to get immediately rid of 
it, But when the quantity is juſt ſufficient to ſupply the 
effectual demand, then the market price is the ſame as 
the natural price. P. 84, 5. 

The quantity of every commodity ſuits itſelf to the 
effectual demand. It is the intereſt of the ſellers, that it 
ſhould not exceed this; and of the people at large, that 

| D | 3 
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it ſhould never fall ſhort of that demand. And if at any 
time it exceeds, or falls ſhort of the effectual demand, by 
the exertions of /andlords, labourers, or thoſe who em- 
ploy them, it will ſoon be brought to its natural price, 


which may be termed its central price, to which the 


prices of all commodities are gravitating. P. 86, 

The whole quantity of induſtry annually employed, 
aims at ſupplying the effectual demand. But in ſome 
employments, the ſame quantity of induſtry will in dif- 
ferent years produce different quantities of commodi- 
ties, as in the caſe of corn, wine, hops, &c. But the 
ſame number of ſpinners and weavers will produce 
equal quantities of cloth. In the one ſpecies of induſtry, 
the average produce mult be ſuited to the effectual de- 
mand, conſequently the market price will be ſubject to 
great fluctuations. In the other ſpecies of induſtry the 
produce can always be ſuited to the effectual demand; 
the price of this ſpecies of commodity varies only with 
the variations of the demand; but that of the other, with 
the variations of the demand, and the quantity brought 
to market. Temporary fluctuations in the market price 


fall. chiefly upon thoſe parts of price which reſolve them 


ſelves into wages and profit, not that part which reſolves 
itlelf into rent; becauſe that is generally adjuſted ac- 
cording to the average price of the produce. Such 
fluctuations affect the value either of wages or profit, 
according as the market is over or under ſtocked with 
commadities or labour. A public mourning raiſes the 
price of black cloth, but not the wages of the weavers. 
It raiſes the wages of journeymen taylors, but ſinks the 
price, of coloured cloths, and the wages of people em- 
ployed;zn preparing them, P. 87, 9. 

When by an increaſe in the effetual demand, the 
market price is a good deal above the natural price, 
thoſe intereſted in this change are careful to conceal it, 


to prevent new rivals employing their ſtocks in the ſame 
| f way. 
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27 J 
way. Secrets of this kind can ſeldom be long kept, nor 
the extraordinary profits be long retained after the 
ſecret is known, | 

Secrets in manufactures may be longer kept than thoſe 
in trade. A dyer may find materials to produce a parti- 
cular colour at half the price of thole commonly made 
uſe of, with care he may keep it as long as he lives, and 
leave it to his poſterity , His extraordinary gains arite 
from the high price of his labour; and may be called 


extraordinary profits. P. go. 
Some natural productions require a particular foil, fo 


that all the land in the country may not produce ſuffi-' 


cient to ſupply the effectual demand, conſequently it 
will be ſolid above its natural price, and that part of it 
which reſolves itſelf into rent will be paid above its na- 
tural rate ; ſuch are ſome of the vineyards in France, 
Enhancements of the market price, depending upon 
natural cauſes, may operate for ever. P. gr, 

A MoNoPoLY has the ſame effect as a /ecret in trade. 
The monopoliſts by never ſupplying the effectuds de- 
mand, ſell their commodities above the natural price, 
and raiſe their emoluments both in wages and profit 
above their natural rate. The price of monopoly is the 
higheſt which can be got; the natural price is the /owe/# 
which, on an average can be taken. P. 92. 

The excluſive privileges of corporations, ſtatutes of 
apprenticeſhip, and all thoſe laws which reſtrain, in par- 
ticular employ ments, the competition to a ſmaller num- 
ber than might, otherwiſe, go into them, have the ſame 
tendency. They are a fort of monopoly, which may 
tor ages, keep up the market price of commodities, - 


above the natural price. Though the market price of 


any commodity may continue /ong above, it cannot con- 
tinue long below its natural price; as the loſing party 
would immediately withdraw either ſo much land, 
D 2 labour, 
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Labour, or ſtack, from wha employed about it, that the 
quantity brought to market ſhould be only ſufficient to 
ſupply the etfectual demand. 

The ſtatutes of apprenticeſhip, and corporation laws, 
enable the workman ſometimes to raiſe his wages above 
their natural rate, at other times oblige him to let them 
down below it. As they exclude many people from his 
employment, they alſo exclude him from many other 
employments. I he effect in raiſing the wages may en- 
dure for centuries ; but that of lowering them can only 
Jaſt the lives of ſome of the workmen bred to the buſineſs 
during its proſperity ; when they are gone, the number, 
if there be no reſtraint, will ſuit- itlelf t to the effectual 
demand. P. 93, 4. 

The natural price of a commodity, varies with the 
natural rate of its component parts; which varies ac- 
cording to the riches or poverty of the ſociety. The 
cauſes of theſe variations will be explained in the four 
following chapters, P. 95. 


* 


— 
CHAP. VIII. 
Of the wages of labour. 


The produce of labour, conſtitutes its natural wages. 
In the original ſtate of things, the whole produce be- 
longs to the labourer. He has neither landlord, nor 
maſter. Had this ſtate continued, the wages would have 
increaſed, with all the improvements to which the di- 
viſton of labour gives occaſion, and all things would have 


become cheaper, im proportion as they were produced 


by tmaller quantities of labour, P. 96. 
Though 
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Though all things would have become cheaper in re- 
ality, in appearance many things might have become 
dearer than before, or have been exchanged for a greater 
quantity of goods. If, for example, in che greater part 
of employ ments, the productive powers of labour had 
been improved ten- fold, and in ſome other only two-fold, 
it is evident that ten times the quantity of work in the far- 
mer, muſt be given for only double the original quantity 
in the latter; which would make it appear five times 
dearer than before, though in reality it would be twice 


as cheap. P. 97. 


The ſtate of things in which the labourer enjoyed the 
whole produce of his own labour, could not laſt beyond 
the firſt appropriation of land, and the accumulation of 
ſtock. When land becomes private property, the land- 
lord demands his ſhare of the produce, as rent. The 
maintenance of the labourer is alſo advanced out of the 
ſtock of the farmer, whoſe profit makes a ſecond deduc- 
tion from the produce of the labourer which is employed 


upon land. The produce of almoſt all other labour 1s 


liable to like deductions of profit. In manufactures, 
workmen ſtand in need of a maſter to advance them ma- 
terials, and wages, who ſhares in the produce of their 
labour, It ſometimes happens that a workman is ſo far 
independent as to purchaſe materials, and maintain him- 
ſelf till it is completed; he then enjoys the whole pro- 
duce of his labour, including the profits of ſtock, and 
wages of labour. P. 98. 

The common wages of labour, depend upon the 
agreement made between the parties, whoſe intereſts 
are not the ſame. The workmen deſire to get as much 
as poſſible; the maſters to give as little as poſſible; the 
former are diſpoſed to combine in order to raiſe ; the 
latter in order to lower, the wages of labour. P. 99. 

The 
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The maſters being fewer in number, more eaſily 


combine; the law does not forbid their combinations 
while it prohibits thoſe of the workmen. Beſides the 


malters can hold out the longeſt ; though the workman 
may be as necellary to the maſter, as his maſter is to 
him, the neceſſity is not fo immediate. P. 100. 

The combinations of maſters though rarely heard of, 
are not leſs frequent than thoſe of workmen. There is 
almoſt every where a tacit combination among them 
not to raiſe the wages of labour, and becauſe it is uſual 
nobody hears of it. And ſometimes they combine to 
ſink the wages of labour, which is done with the utmoſt 
ſecrecy, and when the workmen yield without reſift- 
ance, it is not known to other people. The combina- 
tions of workmen whether under the pretence of the 
high price of proviſions, or of the great profits made by 
their maſters, are attended with clamour and violence; 
againſt which, the aſſiſtance of the magiſtrate is demand- 
ed. The workmen accordingly ſeldom derive any ad- 
vantage from thoſe combinations; being obliged, either 
from the power of the magiſtrate, the Readineſs of the 
maſters,—or their own indigence, to ſubmit. P. 101. 
There is a rate however, below which, it ſeems impoſ- 
fible to reduce the ordinary wages of labour. 

A man muſt live by his labour. His wages muſt do 


more, they muſt enable him to bring up two children, 
But as half the children born, die before the age of man- 


hood, the wages of the labourer muſt be ſufficient to en- 
able him to attempt to rear four children, the mainte- 
nance of which may be equal to that of one man. 


* 


P. 102. | | 
Circumſtances, ſometimes, enable the labourer to 


raiſe his wages above this rate, which is the /oweſt con- 


Gitent with humanity, When the demand for thoſe 
| whe 
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who live by wages 1s increaſing, there will be a compe- 


tition among the maſters to get workmen. This de- 


mand will be in proportion to the funds deſtined for the 

payment of wages, which are of two kinds. (x.) The 
revenue which is more than neceſſary for the mainte- 
nance; and, (2.) the ſtock, which is more than neceſ- 
ſary for the employment of their maſters. A man who 

has more revenue than ſufficient to maintain his family, 
employs the ſurplus in maintaining one or more menial 
ſervants. Thus alſo an independent workman will with 
his ſurplus ſtock, employ journeymen, in order to make 
a profit by their work. The demand therefore for 
thoſe who live by wages, increaſes with the increaſe of 
the revenue and ſtock of every country, or with the in- 

creaſe of national wealth, P. 103, 4. 

It is not in the richeſt countries, but in the moſt thriv- 
ing, that the wages of labour are higheſt. England is 
richer than America, but the wages of labour are high- 
er in the latter than in the former. The price of provi- 
ſions is much lower in America than in England.“ A 
dearth has never been known there. The money price 
being higher there than here ; the real price, muſt be 
higher in a ſtill greater proportion. Though England 
therefore be the richer, America is the more thriving, 
P. 105. 

The moſt deciſive mai k of the proſperity of any coun- 
try is the increaſe of the number of its inhabitants. In 
Europe they are not doubled in 300 years, but in Ame- 
rica they double in 23 years. And this enereaſe isfound 
to be principally owing to the great multiplication of 
the ſpecies. A numerous family is a' ſource of opu- 
lence to the parents; the labour of each child is com- 


puted to be worth a hundred pounds clear gain to chem. 


A young 


* This was written in 1773. 
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A young E TEL wita four or five children | is frequently 

courted as a fort of fortune. This value of children is 

the greateſt of all encouragements to early marriage, the 

increaſe occaſioned by fuch early marriages is not ſuffi- 

cient to ſupply the continual increaſing demand for la- 
rers. P. 106, 

When the wealth of a country has been long Hation- 
ary, the wages of labour will not be high. The revenue 
and ſtock may be of the greateſt extent, but if they have 
been long ſo, an increaſe of labourers would not be 
wanted, the number would even multiply beyond their 
employment, and the wages be reduced to the loweſt rate 
which is conſiſtent with humanity. Cana, the richeſt 
country in the world, is perhaps the worſt for a labourer 
to bring up a family in. He is contented with a ſmall 
quantity of rice for the labour of a whole day. The 
artificer there, runs through the ſtreets begging em- 
ploy ment. And many thouſand families live in little 
fiſhing boats, whoſe ſubſiſtence is the refuſe thrown 
from the European ſhips. Marriage in China is encou- 
raged not by the value of children, but by the liberty 
of deſtroying them. Yet China does not ſeem to go 
backwards either in its number of inhabitants, or in the 
cultivation of its lands; conſequently the annual labour, 
and the funds deſtined to maintain it, muſt be nearly 
the ſame. P. 107. 

But in a country where the funds deſtined for the 

maintenance of labour were ſenſibly decaying, the de- 
mand for ſervants and labourers would be leſs every 
year. Many in the ſuperior claſſes, would be glad of 
employment in the loweſt, which muſt reduce the wages 
of labour to the moſt miſerable ſubſiſtence of the labour- 
er, and multitudes muſt either ſtarve, or gain a ſubſiſt- 


Ence by begging, or by the perpetration of-enormities. 
F amine 
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Famine and mortality would eventually reduee the in- 
habitants to that number which could be maintained by 
the revenue and ſtoek left, and which had eſcaped the. 
tyranny or calamity which had deſtroyed the reſt. . Such 
is the preſent ſtate of Bengal, and other Engliſh ſettle- 
ments in the Eaſt Indies. P. 109. 

The liberal reward of labour is the effect, and alſo the 
natural ſymptom of increaſing national wealth. The 
| ſcanty maintenance of the labouring poor is the natural 
ſymptom that things are at a ſtand ; and their ſtarving 
condition, that they are going backwards. P. 211. 

In Great Britain the wages of labour ſeem to be more 
than what is preciſely neceſſary to enable the labourer 
to bring up a family, For, (1.) There is a diſtinction 
between ſummer and winter wages. Summer wages 
being higheſt; but the expences of a family are greateſt 
in winter. Wages, therefore, ſeem to be regulated by 
the quantity of work done, and not by the neceſſities of 
the workmen. (a.) The wages of labour do not fluctu- 
ate with the price of proviſions, which muſt be the cafe, 
if they were no more than neceſſary to the maintenance 
of the labourer, (3-) As the-price of proviſions varies 
more from year to year than the wages of labour, ſo the 
wages of labour vary more from place to place than the 
price of proviſion. Things ſold by retail are as cheap 
in towns, as the country, but the wages of labour are 

1-4th or 1· ach higher in a great town than at a few miles 
diſtance. This difference of prices is not ſufficient to , 
tranſport a man from one place to another, though it 
would the moſt bulky commodities, from one end of the 
kingdom to the other, ſo as to reduce them to a level. 
(4.) The variations in the price of labour not only do 
not correſpond either in place or time with thoſe in the 


A of proviſions, but they are frequently quite oppo- 
; E ſite. 
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fite. Grain, che food of the common people, is dearer 
in Scdtland than in England, but the price of labour is 
dearer in England than in Scotland. If then the labour- 
ing poor can maintain their families in one part of the 


| kingdom, they muſt live in affluence in the other. Du- 


ring the laſt century, grain was dearer both in Great 


Britain and France than during the preſent; but labour 
was much cheaper, owing to the greater demand for 


labourers, occaſioned by the improvements in agricul- 
ture and manufactures. Lord Hales, in the reign of 
Charles TI. computes the neceſſary expences of a Jabour- 
ing family of fix perſons at 261, a year, which, if they 
cannot earn, they muſt make up by begging or ſtesling. 
And Mr. King, in 1688, agrees very nearly with Lord 
Hales. Since which, both the income and expences of 
ſueh families have confiderably increaſed, but to what 
amount it is not eaſy to determine, ublef where wages 
are regulated by laws; and experience ſhews that the 
law never regulates them properly. P. 111, 117. 

The real recompence of labour has, during the pre- 
ſent century, increaſed in a greater proportion than its 
money price. For not only grain is become ſome what 
cheaper, but potatoes do not coſt half the price they did 
{ixty years ago, the ſame may be ſaid of garden ſtuff in 
general. Formerly apples and onions were imported 
from Flanders. Clothing and furniture are alfo cheaper. 
Soap, Talt, candles, leather, and liquors are much dearer, 
ae to the taxes laid upon them; but the increaſe of 
the e does not compen fate for the diminution of the price 
In other articles. The luxury alſo which extends itſelf to 
the lower ranks, may convince us that the real recom- 
pence for labour has augmented. P. 118. 

This 1 improvement in the cireumſtances of the lower 
A of the people is certainly an advantage to the 
whole. 
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whole. Since they make up the greater part of every 
lociety : and no ſociety can be happy, of which the 
greater part of the members are poor and milerable, 
Beſides equity requires, that they who maintain the 
whole body of the people, ſhould be themſelves tolera- 
bly well maintained. P. 119. 

Poverty diſcourages marriage, but ſeems pubs 
to generation. Barrenneſs is very rare among thole of 
inferior ſtation. Luxury inflames the paſſions, while ig 
weakens the powers of generation. Poverty is extreme- 
] ly unfavourable tothe rearing of children. In the. High- 
— of Scotland, mothers of twenty children frequent: 
ly have not two alive. Among the poor in ſome places, 
one half the children born, die before they are fo 
years | of age, and in almoſt all places, before they are 
nine or ten; and in pariſn charities the mortality i: is 
till greater, P. 119, 20. 

Every ſpecies of animals naturally multiplies i in bro. 


portion to the means of ſubſiſtence. The ſcantineſs of —- 


ſubiſtence among the inferior ranks of people, ſets li- 
mits to. the multiplication of the human ſpecies, by de- 
Aroying part of their children. The liberal reward of 
Jabour extends thoſe limits 1 in the proportion which the 
demand for labour requires. If this demand be conti- 
nually increaſing, marriage is encouraged, Thus does 
the demand for men regulate the production of men; in | 
America it renders it rapidly progreſſive, in Europe it 
is flow and Sradual, and in China it is altogether ſta- 
tionary. 11 131. 
The wear and tear of a ſervant, being at the maſter's 
expence, the wages paid to journeymen muſt be ſuch 
as may enable them to continue the race, according a as 
the circumſtances of the ſaciety require. The wear and 
tear of a free ſex vant is leſs expence to the maſter, than 
| 12 that 
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that of 2 ſlave. The fund deſtined for replacing the 
latter is managed by an overſeer; who is likely to fall 
in with the luxury of the rich; that deſtined for the 
office with regard to the free man, is managed by the 
free man himielf, who will uſe it with ſtrict frugality. 
Experience allo teachEs, that the work performed by 
freemen comes cheaper than that performed by ſlaves. 
The liberal reward of labour, therefore, is the effec} of 
increaſing wealth, and the cauſe of increafing popula- 
tion. The condition of the labouring poor feems the 
Happieſt in the progreſſive ſtate; it is hard in the ta- 
tionary, and miſerable in the declining ſtate. P. 122, 3. 
" The liberal rewa1d'of labour increaſes induſtry. A 
plentiful ſubſiſtence increaſes bodily ſtrength, and the 
hope of bettering his condition animates the labourer to 
exert that ſtrength to the utmoſt, Where wages are 
high, the workmen are more diligent than where they 
are low, in ſome caſes they are apt to over- work them- 
ſelves. Soldiers (by no means the moſt induſtrious ſet 
of people) when liberally paid for their labour, often 
hurt their health by exceſſive work. Exceſſive applica- 
tion is frequently the cauſe of idleneſs, Relaxation 
from great labour is the call of nature, which, if not 
complied with, is attended with dangerous conſequences, 
Maſters, therefore, have frequently occaſion rather to 
moderate, than to animate the application of their men; 
perhaps alſo the man who works moderately, but con- 
Nantly, executes the greateſt quantity. P. 124, 3. 

In cheap years, it is pretended, that workmen are 
more idle, in dear ones more induſtrious, than ordinary. 
This is Hot generally the caſe; beſides years of dearth, 

are to the common people, years of ſickneſs and morta- 
Jity. In years of plenty, ſervants frequently truſt to 
their induſtry for ſubſiftence, Maſters are alſo encou- 
DEE | - raged 
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raged by the increaſe of their funds to employ a greater 
number of workmen, which raiſes the price of labour 
in cheap years. In years of ſcarcity people are eager to 
return to fervice ; but the high price of proviſions diſ- 
poſes maſters rather to diminiſh, than increaſe the num- 
ber of their ſervants. In ſuch times, poor independent 
workmen frequently are obliged to become journeymen 
for ſubſiſtence; hence wages fink in dear years. Maſ- 
ters, therefore, make better bargains with their ſervants, 
and find them more humble and dependent in times of 
ſcarcity than of plenty; hence they commend the for- 
mer as more favourable to induſtry ; moreover the pro- 
fits of maſters are greater in dear, than in cheap years, 
P. 127, 

A French Author of great knowledge has ſhe wn, that, 
in the Woollen, Silk, and Linen manufactures, more 
work is done in cheap than in dear years. It does not 
appear that there is any ſenſible difference in theſe re- 
ſpects in the Scotch Linen, or Yorkſhire Woollen manu- 
factures. The produce of all manufactures depends 
upon the demand in the countries where they are con- 
ſumed ;—upon peace and war z—and upon rival manu- 
factures. A great part of the extraordinary work of 
cheap years never enters the public regiſters. The 
men who leave their maſters become independent work» 
men, The women return to their parents and ſpin 
and make cloaths for themſelves and tamilies; and the 
produce of their labour makes no figure in the publie 
Tegiſters. P. 129, 

The money price of labour is regulated ; by the de- 
mand for labour ;—and by the price ot the neceſſaries 
and conveniences of Life, The demand for labour de- 
termines the quantity of the neceſſaries of life which 
muſt be given to the labourer ; and the money price is 
determined 
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determined by What is requiſite for purchaſing this 
quantity Though the money price of labour is ſome- 
mes high where the price of proviſions is low, it 


would be {till higher if the price of proviſions was Minh. 
A 

The increaſe f in the wages of Sik, 0 the 
price of many commodities, by increaſing: that part of 
zit which reſolves itſelf into wages, and thus tends to 
diminiſh their conſumption both at home and abroad. 
The ſame cauſe which raiſes the wages of labour, tends 
49: increaſe its productive powers. The owner of ſtock 
engeavours to make ſuch a diviſion of employment as ſhall 
produce the greateſt quantity of work. For the ſame 
reaſon he ſupplies his workmen with machinery: and 
what takes place in a particular work-ſhop, takes place 
in Socjety · The greater the number of labourers, the 
more they divide themſelves into different claſſes of em- 
ployment. Hence commodities are produced by fo 
much leſs labour, that the increaſe of its price is more 
than compenſated by the diminution of its quantity 
* 522. | 


CHAP. IX, 


Of the Profits of Stack, 


Tunze riſe and fall in the profits of ſtock depend likewiſe 
upon the increaſing or declining ſtate of wealth of the 
Jociety. An increaſe of ſtock, raiſes wages, but tends 


er profit. T* NOCKs of ſeveral perſons being 
tiene d 
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tertned into the ſame trade, produce competition which 
| tends to ſink the 3 ſame holds in ſociety at 
large. P. 133. 

Profit is ſo uns and depends upon ſo many 
circumiſtarices as to make it very difficult, almoſt impoſſi- 
ble to afcertain its rate even for a ſingle year. The 
beſt notion of the profits of ſtocks may be formed from the 
intereſt of money. Where much can be made by money; 
much will be given for the uſe of it. P. 134. | 

In the the reigns of Henry VIII and Eliz. ro per 
cent was legal intereſt. By the 21. of James I. it was re- 
ſtricted to 8 per cent. After the reſtoration it was re- 
duced to 6 per cent; and by the 12 of Anne to ; per cent. 
Theſe regulations followed the market rate of intereſt. 
Since which, Intereſt has been gi, 4, and 44, per cent. 
From the time of Henry VIII. the wealth of the country 
has been advancing, the wages of labour increaſing, and 
the profits of ſtock diminiſhing, P. 133. 

Trade in a large town requires more ſtock, than in 4 
village, but owing to the number of competitors, the 
profits are leſs, and wages of labour higher. P. 136. 

In Scotland, though the legal rate of intereſt is the 
ſame as in England, the market rate is higher. Trade 
can be'carried on with ſmaller ſtock, and the wages of 
labour are lower, the rate of profit therefore muſt be 
greater. The country is not only poorer, but is not 
adyancing ſo faſt to a better condition. P. 137. 

The market rate of intereſt is higher in France than 
in England; the profits of trade are greater there, than 
here, the wages of labour lower, and the condition of 
the lower people much worſe. P. 139. | 

Holland in proportion to its extent is a richer country 


than Wie the rate of intereſt is much lower, the 
| — 1281 Wages 
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wages of labour higher, and they trade upon lower pro- 
fits than any people in Europe. The dimunition of pro- 
fits is the natural effect of proſperity, or of a greater 
ſtock being employed. The great property which the 
Dutch poſſeſs in the French and Engliſh Funds, the 
 fums they lend to private people in countries where 
intereſt is higher, denote that their ſtock has increaſed 
beyond what they can 2 purge employ in trade, 
P. 19. 

In America the wages of labour; the intereſt of mo- 
ney; and the profits of ſtock are higher than in En- 
gland. High wages, and great profits ſeldom go toge- 
ther, except in new colonies. In a new colony there is 
more land than ſtock. The moſt fertile is only cultiva- 
ted, and that is often purchaſed at a price below the 
value of its natural produce ; ſtock thns employed will 
yield a large profit, afford to pay a large intereſt, and 
enables the planter to reward his labourers liberally. 
P. 140. 

As the colony increaſes, the profits diminiſh. Inſe- 
rior parts come under cultivation, which yield leſs 
profit, but the demand for labour, conſequently the wa- 
ges increaſe, with the increaſe of ſtock. A great ſtock 
with ſmall profits, increaſes faſter than a ſmall ſtock 
with great profits. Money makes money, P. 141. | 
The acquifition of new territory, or of new branches 
of trade, may raiſe the profits of ſtock, and with them 
the intereſt of money, even in a country faſt advancing 
to riches. The acceſſion of territory and trade to this 
country cauſed the rate of intereſt to be raiſed nearly 
x per cent. the old ſtock not being 9 to carry on 
the new buſineſs. P. 142. 

The diminution of the capital ſtock of the ſociety, low- 


ers the wages of labour, but raiſes the profits, and inte- 
reſt 
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reſt of. money. In the Eaſt Indies the wages of labdur 
are low, while the profits are immenſe; 40, 30, and 
even 60 per cent, is frequently given for money there. 
Such was the caſe in the provinces beloaging to Rome, 
before the fall of the Republic. Brutus is ſaid to have 
received 48 per cent. intereſt in Cyprus. P. 143. 

In a country which had acquired its full complement 
of riches, wages, aad profits would be low. For being 
fully peopled, there would be n9 competition for labour - 
ers. And being ſtocked in full proportion to the buſi- 
neſs, the competition would be as great, conſequently 
the profits as low as poſſible. 80 | 

China ſeems to have been long ſtationary, owing. more 
to its peculiar laws, than to the nature of its climate 
and ſituation. There the rich only enjoy protection, 
while the poor have no ſecurity. Hence the rich have 
a monopoly of trade, make large profits, and are fed to 
give 12 per cent. intereſt. P. 144. 

A defect in the law may ſometimes raiſe the rate of 
intereſt, As when the law. does not inforce the per- 
formance of contracts, the lender will require intereſt 
proportional to the riſque of loſing the principal: or 
when the law prohibits intereſt, its rate muſt be ſuitable 
to the danger of evading the law, Hence the high rate 
of intereſt among the Mahometans, p. 145. 

The loweſt rate of profit, muſt be more than ſufficient 
to compenſate the loſſes to which the employment of 
ſtock is expoled. The loweſt rate of intereſt muſt more 
than compenſate the occaſional loſſes to CN 
is expoſed. P. 146. 

In a country where there was accumulated the 8 
eſt quantity of ſtock that could be employed, intereſt 
muſt be ſo low, that none but very rich perſons could 
live on it. Hence almoſt every man muſt engage in 
buſineſs, Holland is approaching to this ſtate." P. 147. 
* F The 
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The higheſt ordinary rate of profit, may be only 
ſufficient to pay the labour of preparing and bringing to 
market ; for the workman muſt be ſupported while he is 
about his work, but the landlord may not always be 
paid ; ſuch may be the ſtate of things in Bengal. P. 147. 
The market rate of intereſt ought to vary, as profit 

varies. In Great Britain double intereſt is reckoned 
good profit among merchants. Where the uſual clear 
profit is 8 or 10 per cent. one half may go for intereſt of 
money; but if it was much lower, one half could not be 
afforded; and if the profits were much higher, more 
might be allowed for intereſt, P. 148. 

In countries advancing to riches, the low rate of pro. 
fit may compenſate the high wages of labour. High 
profits tend more to raiſe the price of work, than high 
wages. In the former caſe the price is advanced in 
geometrical proportion, but in the latter only in arith · 
metical proportion. 


— 
CHAP. X. 


Of the wages and profit in the different employments of 
| Labour and Stock, 


THE advantages and diſadvantages of different em - 
ployments, in the ſame neighbourhood, muſt be equal, 
or tending to equality: for if there were any employ- 
ment more or leſs advantageous than the reſt. fo many 
people would crowd into it in the one caſe, and fo ma- 
ny would deſert it in the other, as would ſoon bring it 
to the level of other employments. This muſt be the 
caſe in a ſociety where things are left to follow their 
natural courſe. 

Pecuniary 
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PFecuniary wages and profit are, in Europe, different 

in different employments; which ariſes partly from» 

certain circumſtances in the employments and partly 

from the policy of Europe, which no where leaves 
things at perfect liberty. P. 131 


— — 
PART I. 


Inegualities ariſing from the nature of the employments 
themſelves. 


The wages of labour vary with the agreeableneſs 
or diſagreeableneſs of the employments themſelves. 
A journeyman taylor earns leſs than a collier, His 
work is not ſo dirty, is leſs dangerous, is carried on in 
day-light and above ground. Honour makes a great 
part of the reward of all honourable profeſſions: Dif 
grace has the contrary effect. In the advanced ſtate of 
ſociety, none but very poor people follow, as a trade, 
what others purſue as a paſtime. This may be illuſtrat · 
ed in the caſe of fiſhermen, and poachers; and where 
no-poachers exiſt, the licenſed hunter is not in a much 
better condition, The natural taſte for thoſe employ- 
ments makes more people follow them than can live 
comfortably by them. The ſame circumſtances affect 
the profits of ſtock ; Inn-keeping is neither agreeable, ' 
nor very creditable ; but few common trades are fo 
Profitable, P. 152. 

II. The wages of labour vary with the eaſe, or diffi- 
culty of learning the buſineſs.— The work which a man 
learns to perform muſt, beſides the wages of labour, re« 
place the expences of his education ; and this too in a 
reaſonable time. Hence the difference in the wages of 
mechanics, and country labourers: the labour of the 
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former is ſuppoſed. to be of a more delicate nature than 
that of the latter. The exerciſe of the one muſt be 
through, an expenſive apprenticeſhip ; the other is open 
toeyery. body, and the labourer beſides is able to main- 
tain himſelf through all the ſtages of his employment. 
Perhaps however the ſuperiority of the mechanic is not 
greater than what will compenſate the ſuperior expence 
of his education. In the arts, and liberal profeſſions, 
education is till more expenſive; the recompence ought 
therefore to be more liberal. In this caſe the profits of 
Neck are very little affected, becauſe all the difterent 
ways of employing ſtock ſeem equally eaſy to learn. 
P. 154. 

III. The wages of labour vary with the conſtancy or 

inconſtancy of employment. 

e In manufattures, a journeyman may generally de- 
pend on conſtant employment. The bricklayer is fre- 
quently without any, and liable to interruptions by bad 
weather.” He muſt on that account earn ſufficient to 
maintain him while he is idle, as well as when he works. 
Accordingly in moſt places his wages are better than 
thoſe of manufacturers: yer! no labour ſeems more eaſy 
to learn, 2 

When inconſtancy of employment is combined with 
hardſhip, diſagreeableneſs, and dirtyneſs of work, it 
raiſes the wages of common labour above thoſe of the 
moſt ſkilful artificers.—A collier at Newcaſtle will earn 
double or three times the wages of common labour, 

| though his employment may be conſtant, But the by- 
ſineſs of a coal heaver being neceſſarily inconſtant, he 
will earn much more. The conſtancy of employment 
does not affect the profits of ſtock. The employment of 
ſtock depends not upon the trade but the trader. 
P. 22 | 
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IV. The wages of labour . — to the truſt 
repoſed in the workmen. © 

The wages of goldſmiths and Jewulters, are ſoperior 
to thole of other trades requiring more ingenuity. Con- 
fidence cannot be repoſed in people of very mean con- 
dition. Their reward muſt therefore be in proportion 
to the rank they hold in ſociety. When a perſon em- 
ploys his own ſtock in trade there is no truſt, conſe- 
quently the rates of profit do not ariſe from the degree 
of truſt repoſed in the trader. P. 160. 

V. The wages of labour * according to the proba- 
__ of ſuccels. 

The degrees of probability of ſucceſs, are different, 
in different employments. In mechanic trades, ſucceſs 
is almoſt certain; but very uncertain in the liberal pro- 
feflions. In the ſtudy of the lau, it is twenty to one if a 
youth ſucceeds ſo as to live by his buſineſs. The one 
which does ſucceed, ought therefore to gain all that the 
unſucceſsful twenty ſhould have gained. Counſellors 
fees never equal this. Compute in any place the annual 
gainings and ſpendings of a common trade, the former will 
be found to exceed the latter: but make the ſame com- 
putation with regard to counſellors and ſtudents of the 
law, and you will find, that the gains bear but a ſmall 
proportion to the expences. Theſe profeſſions keep 
their level, from (1) the defire of reputation which at- 
tends upon ſuperior excellence: and (2) from the con- 
fidence which men have of their own abilities, and good 
fortune. To thole who excel in any profeſſion, public 
admiration makes a part of their reward zin the pro- 
feſſion of phy ſic it makes a part a greater in that of 
the law ;—and almoſt the whole, in poetry and r 
phy. P. 1612. 

The exerciſe of ſome ayreceble: * for gain, is 
reckoned diſcreditable, the recompence in this caſe 

muſt 
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muſt be in proportion to the diſcredit which attaches to 
the employment. Hence, the rewards of players, opera 
ſingers, &c. Should the public opinion alter, with re- 
gard to the occupations, the recompence would diminiſh, 
as numbers would apply to them, and the competition 
would reduce the price of their labour. P. 163. 

The conceit which men have of their own abilities, is 
not greater than their preſumption in their own good 
fortune. To this may be aſcribed the univerſal ſucceſs 
of lotteries. A ſmall ſum is paid in hopes of gaining a 
great prize: though that ſmall ſum. is perhaps thirty or 
forty per cent. more than the chance is worth. In all 
lotteries, the more tickets you adventure upon, the more 
likely you are to be a loſer. P. 164. | 

That the chance of 4% is under- valued, may be learnt 
from the ſmall profits of inſurers, either from fire, or 
fea-riſk, few of whom have made great fortunes. Mo- 
derate as the premium of infurance is, few people, in 
compariſon, care to pay it. P. 165. 

This preſumption in good fortune, is ſtrongeſt in 
young perſons, hence the readineſs of the common peo- 
ple to enliſt for the army and navy. Romantic hopes 
make the price of their blood, their pay being leſs tham 
that of common labourers, and their fatigues, in actual 
ſervice, much greater. The lottery of the ſea is really 
more advantageous, than that of the army: but leſs ſo 
in common eftimation. Where the great prizes are leſs, 
the ſmaller ones muſt be more numerous. Sailors ae» 
cordingly have better chances of ſome fortune and pre- 
ferment than ſoldiers. Their gains, notwithſtanding 
the hardſhips and dangers to which they are expoled, 
are, all things conſidered, but little more than equal to 
the wages of common labour. Danger, inſtead of diſ- 
heartening, frequently recommends the trade to young 
ag \Hazard, from which we may extricate our- 

fle ſelves 
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{elves by courage, does not raiſe the wages of labour. 
It is otherwiſe in unwholelome trades, in which courage 
and addreſs can be of no avail. P. 1669. 

The rate of profit on ſtock varies according to the eer- 
tainty of the returns. Thele are more certain in inland 
than in foreign trade. The rate of profit mult vary with 
the riſk, though ſeldom in proportion to it . 
Bankruptcies are moſt frequent, in hazardous trades; 
which would not be the caſe, if the profit were one 
tional to the hazard. P. 169. 

Of the five circumſtances which vary the wages of 
labour, only the firſt and laſt affect the profits of ſtock. 
Hence, the average rate of profit is more nearly on 2 
level, than the pecuniary wages of labour. The ap- 
parent difference, in the profits of different trades is ge- 
nerally a deception, for want of diſtinguiſhing between 
wages and profit.— The extravagant profit (as it is 
called) of an apothecary is frequently no more than the 
reaſonable wages of his labour. His reward muſt be 
proportional to his {kill and his truſt; though it arifes 
from the ſale of his drugs. P. 17501, 

A little grocer may make fifty per cent. on a ſmall 
ſtock, while a conſiderable merchant in the ſame town, 
cannot make ten per cent. The trade of the former s 
neceſlary for the place, and he muſt live by his trade, and 
ſuitably to the qualifications it requires, which, in fact, 
are little inferior to thoſe neceſſary for the merchant 
his profits, therefore, are really wages of labour, and 
not unreaſonable. P. 172. 

The difference between the profit of retail and whole- 
fale trade, is leſs in large towns than in villages. 
Hence, goods ſold by retail are as cheap, or cheaper in 
the capital, than in villages ; for when the prime coſt is 
the ſame, goods will be cheapeſt, where the leaſt profit 


is charged on them, Though the profits of ſtock are 
leſs 
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leſs in the capital than in the country, yet large fortunes 
are often acquired in the former, and very ſeldom in the 
latter. In villages, trade cannot be extended as ſtock 
extends, but this can always be done in the capital; and 
the credit of a frugal thriving man extends faſter than 
his ſtoch. Great fortunes are the reſult of a long life of 
induſtry. Sudden fortunes are ſometimes made by /pe- 
culation, a trade which can be carried on only in large 
towns. P. 173—;. | 

In order that the five circumſtances above mentioned, 
may not occaſton any inequalities in the whole advanta- 
ges, or diſadvantages of different employments, three 
things are requiſite. 

I. The employ ments muſt have been long eſtabliſhed. 
For wages are higher in new than in old trades, to in- 
duce workmen. to leave their original employments. 
The former depends more upon faſhion and fancy, than 
the latter, and therefore the wages are likely to be 
higher New manufactures are ſpeculations, which are 
as likely to fail, as to ſucceed; therefore where they 
are ſucceſsful, the profits are at firſt high; but when 
thoroughly eſtabliſhed they come to the level of other 
trades. 175—7. 

II. This equality can take place only in the natural 
ſtate of employments. 

The demand for labour, is ſometimes greater and ſome- 
times leſs than uſual. In the one- caſe, the advantages 
riſe above, and in the other they fall below, the common 
level. As in the time of war, merchants pay double for 
their ſailors than in time of peace. On the contrary, in 
a decaying manufacture, workmen are contented with 
{maller wages than uſual, The profits of ſtock vary 
with the price of the commodities in which it is em- 
ploy ed. The quantity of induſtry employed in produc- 
ing commodities is regulated by the demand. In ſome 

employments 
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employments, the ſame quantity of induſtry will produce 
the ſame quantity of commodities; as in the linen and 
woollen manufactories. In them the variation of price 
muſt be accidental. In other employ ments, as the cul- 
ture of corn, hops, &c. the ſame induſtry will, in differ- 
ent years, produce different quantities of commodities; 

the price muſt, in ſuch commodities, vary with the de- 
mand, and alſo with the crop produced. 175—9. 

III. This equality can take place only, in ſuch as are 
the principal employments of thoſe who occupy them. 

A perſon ſubſiſting by one employment, may be wil- 
ling to dedicate his ſeiſure to another, for leſs than js 
ſuitable to the nature of the employment. The cottagers 
in Scotland, are out ſervants to their landlords; for 
whom they occaſtanally labour at very low wages. The 
produce of ſuch labour comes to market cheaper than is 
ſuitable to its nature. Thus ſtockings are knit and linen 
ſpun, by labourers whoſe principal ſubſiſtence depends 
on ſome other employment. Inſtances of this fort are 
to be found chiefly in poor countries. An exception, 
perhaps, is the letting of ready furniſhed lodgings in 
London, where a tradeſman is obliged to hire a whole 
houſe, and endeavours to pay part of the rent by letting 
the two middle ſtories ; expecting to maintain his family 
by his trade. P. 179—83. 871 
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* Inegualities occaſioned by the policy of Europe. 


I. THE policy of Europe, renders the advantages of 
different employments unequal, by reſtraining com- 
petition, This is effected by the privileges of corpo- 
rations, which confine the trade to thoſe who are fret 
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vf them. The bye laws of a corporation, regulate the 


term of apprenticeſhip, and the number of apprentices any 
maſter is allowed to have at one time. The latter re- 
ſtrains the competition dire&ly, the former indiredtty, 
by encreaſing the expence of education. P. 183-4. 
Seven years ſeem to have been the uſual term of ap- 
prenticeſhip all over Europe. Incorporations and Uni- 
verſities were fynonimous terms. The term of years, 
which it was neceſſary to ſtudy to obtain a degree of 
Maſter of Arts, appears to have been copied from the 


term of apprenticeſhip in common trades. Seven years 


were neceſſary to become a maſter or teacher in both. 

By the sch of Eliz. no perſon can exerciſe a trade, 
unleſs he has previoully ſerved ſeven years apprentice- 
ſhip to it. This reſtriftion has been conſtrued, not to 


"extend to villages. This ſtatute affects only thoſe trades 
which were eſtabliſhed in England before the gth of 


Eliz. The buſineſs of a coach- maker, and the manu- 


factures of Mancheſter, Birmingham, and Wolverhamp— 
ton, are not within this ſtatute. P. 184-6. 


In Paris, a man mult ſerve five years as an apprentice, 
and five years as a journeyman to be qualified to exer- 


ciſe a trade. In Scotland the term is very different, in 


different corporations, three years is a common term, 
even in nice trades; but in Scotland, the corporation 
laws are leſs oppreſſive than in any part of Europe. 
P. 187. 

Every man's labour is his property, and this is the 
molt facred of all property, To hinder a man from 
working at what he thinks proper, or others from em- 
ploying him, is a manifeſt encroachment on liberty, 
The affected anxiety of the lawgiver is as impertinent, 
as it is oppreſſive. Long apprenticeſhips cannot prevent 
bad work from being offered to ſale. The ſterling mark 
on plate is a much better ſecurity. P. 188. 

| Long 
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Long apprenticeſhips are inimical to induſtry. The 
ſweets of labour conſiſt in the recompence of labour; 
but this the apprentice does not enjoy. P. 189. 

Apprenticeſhips were unknown to the ancients, there 
is no Greek or Latin word that will convey the idea 
which we annex to the term. P. 190. 

Long apprenticeſhips are unneceſſary. The arts of a 
trade do not require a long courſe of inſtruction, the 
leſſons of a few weeks, in molt caſes, may be ſufficient. 
Dexterity muſt be acquired by practice ; but a youth 
would be more attentive if he were paid for his labour, 
and were required to pay for the materials which he 
ſpoiled. By this method, whether the maſter or ap- 
prentice were in the end gainers, the public certainly 
would reap the benefit. Corporations have prevented 
that free competition which is fo neceſſary to the re- 
duction of the profits of traders. P. 1901. 

The government of towns corporate was in the hands 
of traders, whole intereſt kept the market underitocked, 
which was of great advantage to them in their dealings 
with the country. Every town draws its ſubſiſtence, 
and the materials of its induſtry from the country, 
which it pays for: 

I. By ſending back part of the materials manufac- 
tured: 

II. By ſending it part of the produce of other coun- 
tries. In the gain on the firſt, conſiſts the advantage of 
its manufactures. In that of the ſecond, the advantage 
of its foreign trade, Wages and profits make up the 
gain upon both: whatever regulations therefore tend to 
increaſe theſe, give a manifeſt ſuperiority to the town 
over the country. P. 192—4. 

That the induſtry of towns is more advantageous, than 
that of the country, is evident from the many fortunes 
acquired in towns, to one in the country. The inhabi- 
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tants of a town can eaſily combine, and prevent a free 
competition even where there is no corporation. Trades 


which employ but a ſmall number of hands, can do this 


moſt. eaſily. The inhabitants of the country are diſ- 
perſed z and an apprenticeſhip is not neceſſary to qua- 


lify for huſbandry, though few trades require more ex- 


perience and knowledge, hence the many volumes writ- 
ten on agriculture,—-whereas a mechanic trade may be 
fully explained in a few pages. 

The inſtruments of the mechanic are always the ſame, 
while thoſe of the farmer, ſuch as horſes, oxen, and foil 


are different on different occaſions. Agriculture ſeems , 


to require a greater variety of knowledge which in ge- 
neral, renders the lower ranks in the country ſuperior 
to thoſe of towns. P. 194.—7. 

The high duties on foreign manufactures are alſo an 
advantage to the induſtry of towns, where the inhabi- 
tants can raiſe the price of their goods without dread of 
competition. The enhancement of price in both, is fi- 


— 


nally paid by landlords, farmers and labourers, who 


have {ſeldom either oppoled monopolies, or entered into 
combinations themſelves. P. 198. | 

In Great Britain the ſuperiority of the induſtry of 
Towns over that ot the country was greater formerly 
than now : owing to the accumulation of more ſtock in 
Towns than can be employed with advantage. The 
ſurplus ſtock being brought into the country has created 
' anew demand for labour, and conſequently raiſed its 
wages, Improvements in agriculture have been owing 
to the overflowings of ſtock accumulated in Towns. 
P. 199. 

People of the ſame trade ſeldom meet together, even 
for diverſion, without coatriving to raile prices. Though 
the law cannot prevent ſuch mectings, it ought not to 
facilitate them. Public regiſters have this effect: ſo alſo 
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doregulations which enable the ſame trade to tax them- - 
ſelves in order to provide for the poor, ſick, &, An 
incorporation makes the act of the majority binding on 
the whole, whereas, in a. free trade, an effectual com- 
bination requires the conſent of every trader. P. 200. 

Corporations are not neceſſary to the good govern- 
ment of a trade. They often have a contrary effect; 
hence in many. incorporated towns good workmen are 
not to be found. | 

II The policy of Europe, renders the advantages of 
different trades unequal, by increafing the competition 
in-fome employments beyond what it would naturally 
be. | 

In chriſlian countries the greater part of the clergy 
are educated by public funds, hence the church is 
crowded with people, who, to get employment, accept 
of a ſmaller recompence than is ſuitable to their educa- 
tion. Ihe pay of a curate is of the ſame nature as the 
wages ofa journeyman, In the fourteenth century 18l. 
was the uſual pay of a pariſh prieſt. But the pay of a 
maſler maſon was much ſuperior, being a {hilling a day, 
and that of a journeyman ninepence. Forty pounds a 
year, is reckoned at preſent good pay for a curate, many 
have leſs than 2ol. There are few induſtrious workmen 
who do not earn more, The law has often attempted to 
lower the wages of workmen ; and to rai/e thoſe of cu- 
rates, but without effect. P. 202—4. . 

Great benefices, and dignities; — and the reſpect 
paid to the profeſſion, make compenſation for the mean- 
neſs of their pecuniary recompence. In profeſſions in 
which there are no benefices, ſuch as law and phy ſic, if 
an equal proportion of people were educated at the pub- 
lic expence, the competition would be ſo great, as to 
make it worth no man's while to educate his fon to either 
of thoſe profeſſions at his own expence, ſince practioners 

muſt 
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muſt be contented with a nũſerable recompence. Such 
is the ſituation of chat race of men called men of letters. 

P. 20g. 41 1. | 

Before the art of printing, a man of Jetters could 
only benefit, by his talents, as a public or private teach- 
er. The qualifications neceſſary for a teacher of the 
ſciences, are, at leaſt, equal ro thoſe requiſite for a law- 
yer or Phyſician, but his rewards bears no proportion 
to theirs. Before the invention of printing, licences 
were oranted to ſcholars to beg. In antient times be- 
fore any charities had been eſtabliſhed for the education 
of indigent people the rewards of teachers were much 
more conſiderable. Iſocrates appears to have had up- 
wards of zocol. for each courſe of lectures. Gorgias, 
Plato, Ariſtotle and others, acquired great wealth, by pub- 
lic and private teaching. This inequality may degrade 
the profeſſion of a public teacher, but the cheapneſs of li- 
terary education muſt be of advantage to the public, 
P. 206—6. 27 

III. The policy of W occations incqualities in 
- different trades by obſtructing the free circulation of 
labour and ſtock, both from employment to employment, 
and from place to place. 

Theſe are effected by the ſtatute of apprenticeſhip, 
and by the privileges of corporations. — Whatever 
obſtructs the free circulation of labour from one employ- 
ment to another obſtructs that of ſlocꝶ like wife. Corpo- 
ration laws are leſs injurious to the free circulation of 
Hock, than to that of labour. P. 209-13, | 

"The obſtructions occaſioned by corporation laws are 
common to all Europe. Thoſe occaſioned by the poor 
laws are peculiar to England, They conſiſt in the dif- 
jiculty which a poor man finds in being allowed to 
exercile his induſtry in any pariſh but his own, 
R. 211. 
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By the deſtruction of monaſteries, every pariſh be- 
came bound by the 43d of Elizabeth, to provide for its 
own poor. Henee a queſtion aroſe who were to be 
conſidered as the poor of each pariſh ; this was deter- 
mined by the 14th of Charles II. when it was enacted 
that 40 days undiſturbed reſidence ſhould gain a perſon 
a ſettlement in any pariſh: during which time he was lia- 
ble to be removed by the magiſtrate. By the 1ſt of James 
II. this forty days was only accounted from the time fuch 
per ſon ſhould deliver notice in writing of the place of 
his abode, and the number of his family to a pariſh offi- 
cer. And by the 3d of William III. this notice was to 
be publiſhed at Church after divine ſervice. The de- 
lign of theſe acts was evidently to prevent perſons gain- 
ing ſettlements by the forty days notice. P. 212—13. 

There are four other methods of gaining a ſettlement, 
(1.) By paying pariſh rates; (z.) By ſerving in a pa- 
Tiſh office for a year ;—(3.)By apprenticeſhip in the 
pariſh z—and 4.) By being hired for, and ſerving during 
a whole year in the pariſh, 

The conſent of the pariſh is neceſſary to obtain a ſet- 
tlement by the two firſt ways: and no married man can 
well gain.one by the two laſt. An apprentice is feldom 
married; and by law an hired married ſervant gains no 

ſettlement. 

A workman carrying his induſtry to a new pariſh, is 
Wable to be removed, unleſs he rents a tenement to 
the value of 10] per annum :—or can give a ſecurity 
of not leſs than gol. for the diſcharge of the pariſh. 
F. 214.—15. | | 

By the gth of William III. Certificates were fallen 
upon; by theſe a per ſon is not removeable only upon 
his actually becoming chargeable; and then the 
. pariſh granting the certificate muſt pay the expences 
ot maintenance and removal. Hence it ſhould ſeem 
that 
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that pariſhes will not grant certificates in ordinary 
caſes; and a poor man may, however inconvenient to 
him, be compelled to remain all his life in the Pariſh 
where he has got a ſettlement. P. 216—18, 

The unequal price of labour in places at no great 
diſtance from each other is probably owing to this law of 
ſettlements. For the ſcarcity of hands in one parith 
cannot be relieved by the ſuper-abundanee in another, 
as it is in other countries where there is no difficulty of 
ſettlement. P. 218. 

To remove a man, who has committed no miſdemea- 
nor, from the pariſh where he chuſes to live, is a viola- 
tion of natural liberty and juſtice. Nevertheleſs this 
grievance has never been the object of popular clamour, 
though there are few poor people of 40 years of age who 


have not ſuffered by it. P. 219. 


Antiently, wages were rated by general laws, or by par- 
ticular orders of the Juſtices of peace: theſe practices, with 
good reaſon, are now laid aſide. Particular acts of par- 
liament {till regulate the wages of ſome trades, as the tay- 
lors. Whenever the legillature attempts to regulate the 
differences between maſters and their workmen, its coun- 
ſellors are the maſters. When the regulation is in fa- 
- vour of the workman it is always juſt; but ſometimes 
otherwiſe when in favour of the maſters. The law 
which obliges maſters to pay their workmen in money, 
and not in goods is juſt. This is in favour of the work- 
Maſters can combine to lower the rate of wages ; but 
were workmen to enter into a contrary combination. vf 
the fame kind, the law wonld puniſh them ſeverely, and 
if it dealt impartially it would treat o the maſters1.1 the 
. lame manner. P. 2201, 
In ancient times, the price of proviſions and other 
goods was rated. The aſſize of bread is the laſt remnant 
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ef this uſage, Except in exeluſive corporations, compe* 
tition will regulate this article better than any aflize« 
The want of an aſſize occaſioned no inconveniency in 


Scotland. And the eſtabliſhment of one has * 
no advantage. P. 222. 


— — - 
CHAP XI. 


Of the rent of land. 


RENT, is naturally the higheſt which the tenant can 
afford topay. Sometimes the liberality, or ignorance of 
the landlord makes him accept leſs; and ſometimes the 
ignorance of the tenant makes him undertake to pay 
more; or to content himſelf with leſs than the ordinary 

profits of farming ſtock in the neighbourhood. P. 223. 

The rent of land is frequently no more than a reaſon- 
able profit for the ſtock, laid out by the landlord upon 
its improvement. Improvements are often made by the 
tenant, and, at the renewal of a leaſe, the landlord de- 
mands the ſame augmentation of rent, as if they had been 

all his own. Rent, is ſometimes demanded for what is 
incapable of improvement; of this kind are eſtates 
| bounded by kelp ſhores: and others in the Shetland 
 Hlands, where part of the rent is paid in fea-fiſh. The 
rent of land, is therefore, proportioned. to what the 
farmer can afford to give. P. 224. 

The produce of land to be brought to market, muſt be 
ſufficient to replace the ſtock, together with its profits. 
If the price be more than this, the ſurplus will go to the 
rent of the land: but if it is not more, it can afford no 
rent; this depends on the demand. P. 225. 

High and low wages, are the cauſes of the high and 
low price of commodities, but rent is the effect of it. 
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PART 1. 
Of the Produce'of Land which always affords Rent. 


AN men multiply in proportion to the means of their 
ſubſiſtance, food is always in demand, and can al- 


ways purchaſe ſuch a quantity of labour, as it can main- 
tain at a certain rate. But land, in general, produces 


more food than is ſufficient to maintain all the labour to 
bring it to market; and to replace the ſtock with its 
profits. Something therefore remains for rent. Such 
are even the deſert moors in Scotland. The rent increaſes 
with the goodneſs of the paſture, as the ſame extent will 


feed a greater number of cattle, and requires leſs labour 


to tend them. P. 227—8. 
The rent of land varies with its fertility, and alſo 
with its fituation: that near a great town pays more 


than that in a diſtant country; owing to the expence of 


carriage, and the greater rate of profits in the country. 


Good roads and canals, bring the remote parts of the 


. country more nearly to a level with thoſe in the neigh- 
x bourhood ofa town. P. 228. | 


A corn field produces more food for nian, than the 


© beſt paſture. Its cultivation requires more jabbur: but 


not in proportion to its produce. The relative valves 


© of bread and meat, vary in the different periods of agri- 


culture. In the early periods, unimproved lands are all 


abandoned to cattle, there, meat is cheaper than bread: 
the former coſts little more than the labour of catching, 
but corn cannot be raiſed without much labour. In 
cultivated countries, butchers” meat is dearer than bread, 


In this Rate of ſociety, cattle are bred upon cultivated 


- paſtures, which raiſe not only the price of thoſe cattle, 


but of others bred upon uncultivated moors, which in 
proportion 
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proportion to their weight are equally good. Thus the 
rent and profit of unimproved paſture, is regulated in 
ſome meaſure by the rent and profit of what is improv- 
ed, and this by the rent and profit upon corn. Corn is 
an annual crop; butchers' meat the growth of ſeveral 
years: the inferiority of the quantity, muſt be compen- 
ſated by the price. There are, however, ſituations 
where the rent and profits of graſs are ſuperior to what 
can be made of corn, owing to the great demand for 
milk, hay, and butchers' meat, as in the neighbourhood 
of a great town. Whole diſtricts, may, by their popula- 
tion, be thus circumſtanced, as Holland is at preſent, and 
antient Italy was in its proſperity. It may alſo be the 
caſe of a well encloſed piece of graſs in a country, whoſe 
principal produce is corn. P. 229-34. 

But where there is no local advantage, the rent and 
profit of corn, the common vegetable food of the people, 
mult regulate the rent and profit of paſture, The uſe 
of turnips, &c. in feeding of cattle, ſeems to have re- 
duced the price of butcher's meat in proportion to the 
price of bread, ſince the beginning of the laſt century, 
In 1612 it appears, that the choice pieces of beef were 
ſold at 41 or 3d per Ib. But in 1764 there was a parliamen- 
tary enquiry into the reaſons of the high price of meat, 
when it was given in evidence that the beſt pieces ofbeef 
were 4d, and 44d, per lb. being one halipenny dearer than 
had been the uſual price. Now in the twelve firſt years 
of the laſt century, wheat was 11. 18s. 344. the quarter; 
and in the twelve years 7 1764, it was 2l. 18. 91d. 
the quarter. P. 235— 

The greater part Dy ze lands is employed in 
producing food for men or cattle. The rent and profit 
of theſe, regulate the rent and profit of other cultivated 
land. In gardens of hops or fruit, the rent and profits 
are greater than in a graſs or corn field; but they re- 
uire more expence and {kill to bring them into condi- 
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tion. The crop in the hop or fruit garden, is more pre- 

carious, the price therefore muſt afford the profit of in 
Jurance, In antient huſbandry, the vineyard was rec- 
koned the moſt profitable, and next to that, a well 
watered kitchen garden, Democritus, thought the latter 
would not pay the expence of a wall; and Columella, 
on thataccount, recommends a hedge of briars. In fior- 
thern countries, a wall is indiſpenſably neceſſary for the 
finer fruits. Their price mult be ſufficient to pay the 
expences of the wall. P. 237—9. 

Writers on agriculture now, as well as the antients, 
conſider the vineyard as the moſt profitable part of a 
farm. The diſputes on the ſubject prove, that the ſu- 
periority is not very great. In 1731, the planting of 
new vineyards was prohibited in France, under the 
pretence of a ſcarcity of corn, and the ſuperabundance 
of wine. If the ſuperabundance had been real, a re- 
duction on the profits would have made the prohibition 
pleleſs. And that vineyards have not occaſioned any 
ſcarcity of corn, is certain, from the care with which 
corn is cultivated in the wine provinces. P. 239—41. 

Sometimes the quantity of land fitted for ſome parti- 
cular produce, is too ſmall to ſupply the effectual de- 
mand. In this cafe, the profits will bear no proportion 
to thoſe of corn, the-exceſs of which naturally goes to 
rent. The vine is more affected by the difference of 
ſoil, than any other fruit tree; from ſome it derives a 
flavour which no culture can equal vpon any other. This 
flavour is ſometimes peculiar to a few vineyards, and 
ſometimes to a whole diſtrict. The quantity of ſuch 
wine falls ſort of the effectual demand, and competition 
for it raiſes the price above common wines. P. 242—3. 

The produce of the ſugar colonies in the Weſt Indies 
falls ſhort of the effectual demand of Europe. In Co- 
chin-china, the fineſt white fugar is fold for about 8 


mill! ings the Cwt. There the greater part of the land is 
employ ce 
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employed in producing corn, and rice, the food of the 
people; conſequently the prices of corn, rice, and ſu- 
gar, are in the natural proportion. But in our ſugar 
colonies, the price of ſugar bears no ſuch proportion 
to that of the produce of a corn field in Europe. The 
ſugar planter it is ſaid expects the Rum and Molaſſes to 
defray the expence of cultivation, and that the ſugar 
ſhould be clear profit. P. 244. 

In Virginia and Maryland the cultivation of tobacco 
is preferred to that of corn. The cultivation of tobac- 
co being abſurdly prohibited in Europe, a fort of mono- 
poly is given to the countries where it is allowed. 
Though the cultivation of tobacco does not ſeem ſo ad- 
vantageous as that of ſugar ; yet from the preference 
given to the cultivation of tobacco, to that of corn, the 
effettual demand of Europe does not ſeem to be com- 
pletely ſupplied. From the reſtrictions laid upon the 
planters, and from other methods taken to keep up the 
price, the ſuperior advantage of its culture over that of 
corn will not probably be of long continuance, 
P. 2456. 

Thus the rent of the cultivated land, the RIFE of 

which is human food, regulates the rent of the other cul- 
ti vated land. The rent of corn land regulates in Europe 
that of all other cultivated land. V. 247. 

If in any country the common vegetable food of the 
people ſhould be drawn from a plant, of which common 
land with the fame culture, would produce a greater 
quantity than the moſt fertile does of corn, the real 
rent of the landlord would be greater. P. 248. | 

A rice field produces more food than a corn field, fo 
that even in Carolina, where rice is not the common 
vegetable food of the people, and where their fields pro- 
duce but one crop in a year, it is reckoned more profita- 
ble than corn. A good rice field is a bog, unfit for other 


vegetable produce uſetul to men: therefore the rent of 
Tice 
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rice lands cannot regulate the rent of the other cultiva- 
ted land. P. 248. 

'The food produced by a field of potatoes, is not  infe- 
rior in quantity to that produced by a field of rice, and 
much ſuperior to what is produced by a field of wheat; 
for after allowing for the watery nature of potatoes the 
produce of potatoes will be three times that of wheat. 
They are cultivated with leſs expence. Should they 
ever become the common vegetable food of the people, 
the ſame quantity of cultivated land would maintain a 
greater number of people and a great ſhare of the ſur- 
plus profit would go the landlord. Land fit for pota- 
toes, is fit for other uſeful vegetables; if they occupied 
the ſame proportion of land which corn does, they 
would regulare the rent of the reſt.— No food ſeems 
more nouriſhing than potatoes. The difficulty of pre- 
ſerving them diſcourages their cultivation, P. 249—zt. 
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Of the produce of land which ſometimes does, and ſome- 
times does not, afford rent. 


HUMAN food is the only produce of land which al- 
ways affords ſome rent to the Landlord. After food, 
clothing and lodging are the two great wants of man- 
kind. Land in its rude ſtate can afford the materials of 
clothing and lodging to a much greater number of peo- 
ple than it can feed, Inits improved /tate, the caſe is 
often reverſed. P. 252. 

The ſkins of animals were the original materials of 
clothing; conſequently among ſhepherds and hunters 


every 
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every man vrovided himſelf clothing by providing foods | 


Without foreign commerce the greater part of the ſkins 
would be thrown away. Every nation, among whom 
land property is eſtabliſhed, has ſome foreign com- 
merce of this kind, which affords ſome rent to the land- 
lord. This is the caſe of the highland eſtates. In old 
times the ſurplus wool of England found a market in 
Flanders. P. 253. 

The materials of lodging cannot e be tranſport- 
ed to ſo great a diſtance as thoſe of clothing, hence it 
frequently happens that they are of no uſe to the land- 
lord. A ſtone quarry near London would afford conſi- 
derable rent. In many parts of Scotland and Wales it at- 
fords none. Timber in a populous well cultivated country 
affords conſiderable rent: in ſome parts of North Ame- 
rica the landlord would be obliged to any body who 


would carzy away the greater part of his large trees. 


And in ſeveral parts of Scotland, the bark only can be 
ſent to market for want of roads and water carriage. 
In ſuch caſes the land affords not rent to the landlord ; 
. unleſs by the demand of wealthier nations. Pating 
the ſtreets of London enables the owners of ſome bar- 
ren rocks of Scotland to draw a rent from what afforded 
none before. The woods of Norway find a market i in 
Great Britain, P. 254. 

Countries are populous only in proportion to the 
number of people whom their produce can feed. When 
food is provided it is eaſy to find clothing and lodging. 
A houſe may-be built in one day by one man. Cloth- 
ing requires but little more. But when by cultivation 

of land, the labour of one family can provide food for 
two, the labour of half the ſociety becomes ſufficient to 
provide food for the whole. The reſt may be employ- 
ed in providing clothing, lodging, furniture, and 
equipage, Thedifference of the food of a rich man and 
his 
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his poor neighbour, confiſts in the quality, not in the 
quantity. But the difference between their clothing, 
lodging, and furniture is as great in quantity, as it is in 
quality. The delire of food is limited by the capacity 
of the ſtomach ; but the deſires of building, dreſs, equi - 
page, &c. have no limit. The poor, to obtain food, ex- 
ert themſelves to gratify the fancies of the rich. The 
number of workmen increaſes with the increaſing 
quantity of food; and the quantity of materials which 
they can work up increaſes in a greater proportion. 
Hence ariſes the demand for every ſort of material which 
human invention can employ ;—for foſſils, minerals, 

precious metals, and precious ſtones. P. 255.7 
Food is, in this manner, the original ſource of rent. 
There are other parts of the produce of land which 
ſometimes afford rent, but not always. Whether a coal- 
mine, can afford rent, depends upon its fert/lity, and 
upon its u ation. Some, well ſituated, cannot be 
wrought, on account of their barrenneſs. They afford 
neither profit nor rent. Others would afford profit to 
the undertaker, but no rent; theſe can be wrought only 
by the landlord. Some ſufficiently fertile cannot be 
wrought for want of roads, or water carriage. P. 257—8, 
The expence of coals, muſt be ſomewhat leſs than that 
of wood. The price of wood, like that of cattle, varies 
with the ſtate of agriculture. In the rude;beginnings, 
wood is a mere incumbrance. As agriculture advances, 
| woods are partly cleared by tillage; and partly de- 
ſtroyed by cattle. The ſcarcity of wood affords to the 
landlord, a rent, in {ome caſes, equal to what can be de- 
rived from corn or paſture. Upon the ſea-coaſt, where 
coals are eaſily obtained, it is ſometimes cheaper to 
bring timber from a foreign country than to raiſe it, 
Wherever the expence of a coal fire is nearly equal to 


that of a wood one, there the price of coals is as high 
a3 
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as it can be. Coals, in the coal countries, are much below 
this, or they would not bear the expence of carriage. 
The moſt fertile coal-mine, regulates the price of coals, 
at all other mines in the neighbourhood, P. 25z9—61. 

Rent, has generally a ſmaller ſhare in the price of 
coals, than in that of moſt other parts of the rude pro- 
duce of lan The rent of an eſtate above ground, is 
generally a third of its prod uce; in coal mines, a fifth is 
great rent. Thirty years purchaſe is a moderate price 
of a landed eſtate z but ten years purchaſes regarded as 
a good price of a coal- mine. The value of a {coak-mine 
depends as much on its ſituation, as upon its fertility. 
That of a metallic mine depends more upon its fertility, 
and leſs upon its ſituation; metals ſeparated from the ore 
can bear the expence of long carriage. Their market 
extends to the whole world. P. 262. 

The productions of diſtant coal-mines, a0 be 
brought in competition with one another; but the pro- 
ductions of the moſt diſtant metallic mines may; eonſe- 
quently the price of metals at the-moſt fertile mines in 
the world affect their price at every other. After the 
diſcovery of the mines of Peru, the ſilver mines of Eu- 
rope would not pay the expence of working. This was 
the cafe of the mines of Peru, after the diſcovery of 
thoſe of Potoſi. Hence, the greater part of mines can 
afford little rent to the landlord. P. 263. | 


A {xth part of the produce, is the average rent of the 


tin mines of Cornwall, and of the lead mines of Scot- 
land. In the ſilver mines of Peru, the proprietor exacts 


only, that the undertaker ſhall grind the ore at his mill, 


paying the price of grinding, Till 1736, the tax of the 
King of Spain amounted to one fifth, which might be 
conſidered as the rent; many mines could not afford this 
tax .The tax upon corniſh-tin is 1-20th, this would be rent 
if tin was duty free, When 1-2oth izadded tor-6 ch, it will be 

| 4 found 
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found that the rent of 'the tin mines to that of ſilver, 
was as thirteen to twelve. In 1736, the tax on ſilver was 
reduced to 1-roth, even this encourages ſmuggling, and 
the tax is ill paid, while that on tin being 1-20th only, is 
well paid. Rent, it ſeems is greater in the coarſe, _ 
in the precious metal. P. 264—;. 

The profit to the undertaker of the filver mines in 
— precarious; Mining is a lott&y in which 
the prizes do not compenſate the blanks. By law, every 
encouragement is given to the diſcovery and working 
of new mines. To the ſuppoſed intereſts of public re- 
venue, the ſacred ns of 57 ate 4 are ſacri- 
fierd. P. 266. | 

. is given to the lifiovery and 
working of gold mines; few perſons are enriched by the 
buſineſs. '* One twentieth is the whole rent paid by the 
gold mines of Chili and Peru. Gold is more eaſily 


tmuggled-than ſilver, both on account of its value, and 


on account of the my in witich nature produces it. 
P. 267. | 
The be price at which . precious 10 can be 
fold, muſt at leaſt be ſufficient to re · place the ſtock with 
the ordinary profits. Their higheſt price, is determined 
by the ſcarcity or plenty of thoſe metals themſelves, and 
not by that of any other oommodity, as the price of 
coals, is by that of wood. P. 268. | 

The demand for thoſe metals ariſes partly 10 their 
utility, and partly from their beauty. Excepting iron, 
they are more »/efu! than any other metal. They are 
the moſt cleanly of all metals. They are fit for orna- 
ments of dreſs and furniture. Their beauty is enhanced 
by their ſcarcity, eſpecially by the rich, whoſe chief 
enjoyment of riches conſiſts in the parade of riches. 
Theſe qualities of utility, beauty, and ſcarcity are the 


original foundation of the high price of metals, This 
i | 7 3912 value 
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value was antecedent to their being employed as coin, 
and fitted them for that employment; which employment 
has contributed to keep up and encreaſe their value, 
P. 269. 

The demand for precious ſtones ariſes altogether 
from their beauty, which is greatly enhanced by their 
ſcarcity. Wages and profit make up, almoſt the whole 
of their high price; only the mo/? fertile mines afford 
rent. Since the price of precious metals and ſtones is re- 
gulated by their price at the moſt fertile mine, the rent 
of a mine is in proportion to its relative fertility, or to 
its ſuperiority over other mines. The difcovery of new 
mines might make thoſe of Potoſi not worth working. 
The moſt abundant mines of precious metals could add 
little wealth to the world; their value, being derived 
from their ſcarcity, is degraded by abundance. It is 
otherwiſe in eſtates above ground. The-value of their 
produce and rent, is in proportion to their ah ute fer- 
tility. The value of barren land is generally increaſed ' 
by being in the neighbourhood of the moſt fertile, as the 
great number of people maintained by the fertile lands 
afford a market to the produce of the barren, 2577 
Whatever increaſes the fertility of land in producing food, 
increaſesnotonly its own value, but thatof other lands, by 
creating anew demand for their produce. That abundance 
of food in conſequence of the improvement of land, is the 
great cauſe of the demand of precious metals &c., Food 
conſtitutes the principal part of the riches of the world, 
and gives a value to many other ſorts of riches, 
P. 220-3. 
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Of the variations in the proportion between the values 
"of that fort of produce which always affords rent, and 
of that which ſometimes does, and ſometimes does not 
Hora Kent. 


The increaſing abundance of food, in conſequence of 
cultivation, increaſes the demand for the produce of 
land which is not food. It might therefore be expected, 
that there ſhould be only one variation in the compara- 
tive values of thoſe two different ſorts of produce. The 
value of that ſort which ſometimes does, and ſometimes 
does not afford rent, ſhould riſe in proportion to that 
which always affords rent ; and this has tene been 
the caſe. P. 272. 

The value ofa free-ſtone quarry increaſes, with the 
improvement and population of the neighbourhood. 
This is not neceſſarily the caſe with a /iſver mine. The 
market for the one can extend but a few miles; - that 
of the other extends over the whole known world. 
The world in general muſt be advancing in improve- 
ment and population to raiſe the value of ſilver; and 
even in that caſe a diſcovery of new mines may make 


_ the ſupply greater than the demand, and conſequently 
the value of the metal muſt fall. P. 274. 


The great market for /i ver is the commercial and ci- 
vilized world. (r.) If the demand ſhould increaſe faſter 
than the ſupply, the value of ſilver muſt riſe in propor- 
tion to that of corn. (2.) But if the ſupply of ſilver be 
greater than the demand, the money price of corn muſt 
become dearer. (3.) When the ſupply and demand 
increaſe in the ſame proportion, the money price of corn 


muſt continue nearly the ſame, Theſe three exhauſt 
= 


1 * 1 
Ithe combinations of events which can happen in the 
,rogreſs of improvement; and during the four centuries 
areceding the preſent, each has taken car wh in the Euro- 
pean market. P. 273. 


— — 


Digreſſion concerning the variations in the value of 


ſilver, during the courſe of the four laſt centuries. 
FIRST PERIOD. 


ABOUT the year 1330, the average price of a quar- 
ter of wheat was four ounces of ſilver, equal to about 
twenty ſhillings of our money. By a ſtatute of Edward 
III, it appears, that the moderate price of a buihel of 


wheat was half an ounce of ſilver. In 1309, it appears, 
from an account given of a fgaſt at Canterbury, that 


wheat was twenty-one ſhillings and {1x-pence per quar- 
ter. In 1262, a ſtatute was revived, called the aflize of 
bread and ale, from which it ſhould ſeem that wheat was 
about the ſame price of twenty ſhillings per quarter. 
P, 276—80. | 

From the middle of the 14th century to the beginning 
of the 16th, the price of wheat gradually ſunk to about 
2 0z of ſilver or 108. of our money; for though the no- 
minal price continued, during this period, nearly the 
ſame, yet the quantity of ſelver was continually dimi- 
niſhing. P. 280. 

It was enacted in 1436 that wheat might be exported 


when the price was as low as 6s. 8d. and in 1463 it was 
enacted that it ſhould not be imported if the price was 


not above 6s. 8d. the quarter, equal to about 138. 4d. of 
our money. By the ;th of Elizabeth the exportation of 
wheat was allowed only when wheat was higher than 

108. per 
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res per Quarter. This, therefore, was probably the 


moderate price of wheat in the beginning of Elizabeth's 
reign. In France alſo, and probably in the greater 


part of Europe, the average price of grain was 4% in 
the beginning of the 16th Century chan! in the two pre- 
ceding centuries. P. 18. 

This riſe of ſilver, in proportion to that of corn, was 
owing either to the increaſing demand of the metal ;j— 
or to the diminution of the ſupply. P. 282. 

Some writers have ſuppoſed, that the value of ſilver 


was continually diminiſhing from the conqueſt until the 
diſcovery of the mines of America. In their obſerva- 


tions upon' the prices of corn three circumſtances, ſeem 
to have miſled them. (1.) In antient times rent was 
paid in ind, though at the option of the landlord to re- 
ceive it in kind, or money. The payment in kind, ex- 
changed for money was called the converſion price, which 
the ſafety of the tenant required to be much below the 


market price.(2.) They have been mifted by the ſloverly 


manner in which antient ſtatutes of afſize had been com- 
poſed or tranſcribed. and (3.) By the very low price at 
which wheat was occaſionully ſold in antient times, ſup- 
ing that if its loweſt price was much lower than in 
ter times; its ordinary price muſt likewiſe have been 
lower. Though it appears that in 1270 the quarter of 
wheat was ſold for 191. 45. of our money. No price in 
he 13th and beginning of the 16th century can be found 
approaching to this. P. 284—8, | | 
Fleetwood collected the prices of wheat from 1202 to 
2597, and reduced them to the money of the preſent 


mmes. He was able to collect the prices of 8 years 


*% 


os 


only.“ From theſe it e e the average price of . 


* The average prices of wheat inſerted by Dr. Smith at the * 


of the chapter will be introduced here. P. 398—qob. 
1202. 1205. 1223. 


The average price of the 
quarter of Wheat, in money 
of the preſent times for the 
years. 


1237. 1243. 
1246. 1247. 
1258. 1270. 
1287. 1288. 
1290. 1294. 
1309. 1315. 
1317. 1336. 


(1339. 1349. 
1361. 1363. 
1379. 1387. 

| 1401. 1407. 
1423. 1425. 
1435. 1439. 
1444. 1445 


for the years ) 
8 1448. 1449. 


— 


for the years 5 


for the years 


for the years 1464. 1486. 


1504. 
1553. 
1556. 
1559. 
1562. 
1594. 

1597. 


1494. 
1551. 
1555. 
1558. 


1561, 
1587. 
1596, 
1599. 


for the years 


for the years 


Windſor market from 1595 to 1764. 


For 26 years from 1595 to 1620. 
For 16 years from 1621 to 1686. 


For 60 years from 1637 to 1700, 
(the account of the years 1042- 


3-4-5 being omitted. 


For 64 years from 1701 to 1764. 
For 10 years from 1731 to 1740. 
For 10 years from 1741 t01750 «» © + +» + » 


1453. 1455» 1457» 
1459. 1460. 1403. 


1494. 1695. 1497. 


1000. 2! 
Average prices of the quarter oſ 9 buſhels of the deſt wheat at 
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3 


5. 
I 


1244. 
1257. 
1286 
1289. 
1302. 
1316. 
1338. 


13 

1369. 
1390. 
1416. 


1434. 
1440. 


6 
6 


1451.3 
5 wi ts 


V. 
2 


1. 3 


_ 
* 


1491. 


Average Price 
2 1 6 0-13 
2 10 © | 


2 © 6 19-32 
73 5, 
139 +5 
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each 12 years, from the beginning of the 13th till the 
middle of the 16th century grows lower and lower; and 
that towards the end of the 16th century it begins to riſe 
again: P. 289. g 

Writers have not inferred the great value of ſilver ſo 
much from the cheapneſs of corn, as of cattle, poultry, 
game, &c. This cheapneſs was not the effect of the high 
value of ſilver, but of the low value of thoſe commodi- 
ties. Silver is cheaper in Spanith America than in Eu- 
rope; yet but a few years ſince, choice oxen were ſold 
there for 21 pence each, and good horſes for about 16s, 
ſterling. P. 290-1. 

Labour, it muſt be remembered is the real meaſure of 
the value of ſilver and of all other commodities. In 
countries thinly inhabited, the fupply of cattle is great- 
er than the demand. | 

In different ſtates of ſociety ſuch commodities wilt be 
equivalent to very. different quantities of labour : but 
corn, the produce of human induſtry, is always ſuited 
to the conſumption. Equal quantities of corn, will re- 
quire equal] labour to produce them. Corn, therefore, 
will more nearly repreſent equal quantities of labour 
than cattle ; and conſequently will be a better meaſure 
of the value of filver. Farther, ſince corn is the chiet 
ſuſtenance of thelabourer, it muſt be a better meaſure of 
the value of labour, conſequently of ſilver, than cattle or 
buteber's meat. P. 292—g. 

Writers ſeem alfo to have been miſled, by FO popu- 
lar, but groundleſs notion, that ſilver increaſes with the 
increaſe of wealth, and that its value diminiſhes as its 
quantity increaſes. The quantity of precious metals 
may increaſe: (1.) From the increaſed abundance of the 
mines: (2.) Fromthe increaſed wealth of the people, ow- 
ing to the increaſed produce of their annual labour. The 
firſt cauſe is certainly connected with the dim nution of 


their 
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their value. But not ſo in the other caſe, ſince a greater 
quantity of coin becomes neceſlary to carry on trade; 
and more plate is generally required through mere 
oſtentation. The price of gold and ſilver is higher in a 
rich, than in a poor country, and like every thing elfe 
it will ſeek the beſt market, that is, where it is beſt paid 
for, which will always be in proportion to the ſuſte- 
nance of the labourer, China is richer than Europe, 
and ſuſtenance much cheaper, but the difference of the 
money price of labour. is ſtill greater, becauſe the real 
recompence of labour is higher in Europe than in 
China. The money; price of labour is lower in Scotland 
than in England, for the ſame reaſon; hence, the emi- 
grations from Scotland. P. 294—7. | | 
Gold and ſilver are of little value in poor countries. 
Among lavages they are of ſcarce any value. In great 
towns, corn is dearer than in remote parts of the coun- 
try, not becauſe flyer is cheaper, but becauſe corn is 
dearer, from the expence of carriage: this happens to 
ſome rich commercial countries, as Holland and Genoa; 
diminiſh the opulence of thoſe countries: diminiſn their 
power of ſupplying ; themſelves from diſtant, countries; 


while the number of inhabitants continues the ſame, and. 
corn will be Aill dear, though filver ſhould fink in its 


value. The want of neceſſaries, makes people part with 


their /uperfluities. The encreaſe of the quantities of 


the precious metals, from the middle of the 34th, to the 
middle of the. 16th century, aroſe from the increaſe af 
wealth and improvement, and had no een to dimi- 
ml their value in a Turops: P. 297—9. , 


; | | 
SECOND PERIOD. 


II is certain that from 1370, to 1640, ſilver ſunk in its 
real valar, and corn roſe in its nominal price, being ſold 
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for ſix and eight ounces of ſilver the quarter, inſtead of. 
two ounces, The fole cauſe of this diminution of value, 
ſeems to have been the diſcovery of the mines of Ame- 
: rica, the effect of which was not perceived till after 1570, 
though the mines of Potoſi had been ewe if: — 
Iv before. P. . ht 71 
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5 re, PERIOD. 
"if een 

i THE video _ awer ſeems never to ee ſunk lower 
1 in proportion to that of corn, than it was about the year 
= 1636. It has been ſomewhat higher in the preſent cen- 
=— tury, and perhaps for ſome time before the end of the 
3 laſt. From 1637, to #700, the average price of nine 
* | - buſhels of corn was-2l. 115, old. only one ſhilling dearer 
I» than during the ſixteen years before. This ſmall riſe 
* : may be eaſily accounted for, (without ſuppoſing any 
* reduction in the value of filver;) either (1) By the civil 
4 War, or (2) By the bounty granted in 1688, upon the 
3 : exportation of corn. A third event muſt have increaſed 
3 the nominal price of corn, viz. the debaſement of the 
ſilver coin. This evil nad begun in the reign of 
Charles II. and had gone on increaſing- till 1695, at 


* 


3 which time, the current ſilver coin was twenty. -five per 

Y cent. below its ſtandard value. At preſent, the ſilver 
1 coin is very much defaced, yet its value is kept up by 

4 "the gold coin; but in 1695, a guinea exchanged for 

= . thirty ſhillings of the worn ſilver. P. 301-3. 

3 In the ſixty- four years ef the preſent century, the 


average price of nine buſhels of wheat, was two pounds 
and {1x-pence, about twenty-five-per cent. cheaper than 
it had been during the laſt ſixty-four years, of the Jaſt 
. century. Hence, the value of ſilver ſeems to have riſen 
* oy” a 5 
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in proportion to that 4 corn during the preſent cen- 
tury. In 1688, the average price « of wheat to the grower 
was eſtimated, by Mr. Setzer; King, to be three {thil- 
lings and ſix- pence the buſhel.” The growers? price, is 
the ſame with what is called the contract price, made 

a farmer with' a dealer, for à certain number of years, 
which, as it ſaves trouble and expence, muſt be ſome- 
what lower than the market price. In this ſame year, 
the bounty on exportation was granted, the avowed ob- 
ject of which was, the encouragement of tillage, though 
in reality it was an expedient, of the country gentlemen 
in parliament, to raiſe corn to the high price which it 
had frequently been ſold at in the times of Charles I. 
and II. This bounty was to take place, till wheat was 
ſo high as forty-eight ſhillings the quarter, that is, 
twenty ſhillings dearer than what was then accounted 
the average growers” price. 1 

In years of great ſcarcity, the bounty has generally 
been ſuſpended, it muſt however have hindered the 
plenty of one year, from compenſating the ſcarcity of 
another. Perhaps without the bounty, the ſtate of til- 
lage would not have been the ſame. This riſe in the 
value of ſilver, to that of corn, has taken place in France, 
during the ſame period, But in France, the exporta- 
tion of grain was prohibited till 1764. P. 306—9. 

This variation in the average money price of corn, 
is perhaps, the effect of ſome gradual riſe in the real 
value of ſilver in the European market. The high 
price of corn during theſe ten or twelve years paſt, has 
occaſioned a ſuſpicion, that the real value of ſilver con- 
tinues to fall. Tt ought rather to be imputed to unfa- 
vourable ſeaſons; and the diforders of Poland which 
have increaſed the ſcarcity in thoſe countries, which 
uſed to be ſupplied from that market. The /ow price 
of c corn from 1741, to 1750, may be ſet in oppoſition ro 
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the high price during theſe laſt ten years.“ The ope- 
ration of the bounty which amounted in this period, to 

1,14, 62. 178. 4df. muſt have hindered the price of corn 
Fu falling ſo low as it nn en have done. 
P. 309— 12. | 
_ The money price of "#5 hog in Great ein, has 
riſen during the courſe of the preſent century, but this 
is the effect of the increaſing demand for labour, and not 
of any diminution of the value of ſilver. P. 313. 
For ſome time after the diſcovery of America, ſilver 
would continue to ſell at its former price, and the pro- 
fits would be very great. But it would ſoon be found 
that the annual! Importation could not be diſpoſed of at 
this rate, conſequently its price would gradually ſink ta 
its natural price. The profits of the mines of Peru, are 
now as low as they well can be, conſiſtently with carry- 
ing on the works. The tax was originally +, then 1-3d, 
afterwards itfell to 1-;th, and at laſt to 1-1oth: it was 
reduced to 1-5th, forty one years before 1545, the date 
of the diſcovery of the mines of Potoſi. In ninety years, 
or before 1736, theſe mines had produced their full 
effect, in reducing the value of ſilver in Europe, as low 
as it could fall. This price might have fallen lower, and 


it might have been neceſſary to reduce the tax to 1-20th, 


fo give up working the greater part of the mines. But 
ſince the diſcovery of America, the market for ſilver has 
been growing more extenſive, P. 314. (1.) The 
market of Europe has become more extenſive. The 
whole of Europe, except Spain and Portugal, has ad- 
vanced conſiderably in agriculture and manufactures; 
the increaſing produce of which, muſt have required an 


Increaſe 1 in the quantity of ſilver coin; and the increa- 
ſing 


The reader is referred to P. 71,-where the account of theſe 
ten years is ſeparated from the reſt. He will find alſo, that the 
average of the ten preceding years is bclow the general average af 


the —_ firſt years of the century. 
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ling number of wealthy individuals, muſt have re- 
quired the like increaſe in the quantity of their plate. 
P. 316. (2.) America, is itſelf a new market for the 
produce of its own ſilver mines; and as its advances in 
agriculture, induſtry, and populaticn, are extremely ra- 
pid; its demand for filver muſt alſo increaſe rapidly, 
The United States of North America; the Engliſh, 
Spaniſh, and Portugueſe colonies, are altogether new 
markets, Even Mexico and Peru, though not new 
markets, are much more extenſive than they ever were 
before. P. 316—18. (3.) The Eaſt Indies is another, and 
an increaſing market for the produce of the {ilver minesof 
America. During the 16th ceatury, the Portugueſe were 
the only European nation, who traded to the Eaſt Indies. 


In the laſt century, the trade was principally divided be- 
tween that nation, and the Dutch. The Engliſh and French 


carried on ſome trade with India in the laſt century, 
but it has been greatly augmented in the courſe of the 
preſent. And now the Swedes, Danes, and even Muſ- 
covites, trade thither, In the Eaſt Indies, the value of 
the precious metals, was, and ſtill is, higher than in Eu- 
rope. The abundance of food 1s much greater in India, 
than in Europe; and accordingly much more populons, 
Their ſuperabundance of food enables them to give a 
greater quantity of it, for the precious metals, and pre- 
cious ſtones. The mines which ſupplied the Indian 
market with the former, have been 1% abundant, and 
thole which ſupplied it with the latter more /+, than the 
mines which ſupplied the European. The precious me- 
tals, therefore, would exchange for a greater quantity 
of the precious ſtones, and a much greater quantity of 
food than in Europe. Both the real, and the money 
price of labour, are lower in India than in Europe, Put 
the money price of manufactures, will be ip proportion 
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to the money price of labour; therefore manufactures 
will be lower in India than in Europe. The extent of 
the inland navigation in India, tends farther to reduce 
the price of cheir manufactures. Hence, it appears, that 
the precious metals are extremely advantageous, to 
carry from Europe to India. Silver is more advantage- 
ous than gold; ſince the proportion between them in 
India, is only as ten or twelve to one, whereas in Eu- 
rope, it is as fourteen or fifteen to one. P. 319—23. 
The ſilver brought from the mines, muſt not only be 
ſufficient to ſupport the increaſe of coin and of plate; 
but to repair the waſte and conſumption which takes 
place in all countries where that metal is uſed. The 


conſumption in coin by wearing; and in plate by wear- 


ing and cleaning is very ſenſible. In ſome manufactures, 
it is alſo conſiderable; in thoſe of Birmingham, the quan- 
tity of gold and ſilver, uſed in plating and gilding, is 
{aid to amount to 50,0001, annually. A great deal muſt 
be loſt, in tranſporting thoſe metals from one place to 
another. And in arbitrary governments, much is loſt 
by concealing it in the earth. P. 324. 

The quantity of gold and ſilver imported into Spain 
and Portugal, is about ſix millions ſterling a year: but 
this is not equal to the whole annual produce of the 
mines of America; ſome part is ſent to Manilla, and 
ſome part is employed in a contraband trade. The 


greater part of their produce 1s annually imported into 
Cadiz and Liſbon, the conſumption of Birmingham 


alone is equal to 1-120th part of this annual importation, 
Perhaps, therefore, the whole annual conſumption in all 
the countries of the world, may be nearly equal to the 
whole annual produce. The remainder may be no 
more, or even leſs than ſufficient to ſupply the increaſing 
demand of thriving countries, which may have occaſi- 

oned 
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oned a ſmall riſe in the price of theſe metals in the Eu- 
ropean market. P. 325—8. 

The price of all metals varies leſs from year to year, 
than any other part of the rude produce of land, and 
this is owing to their durableneſs. Corn is ſoon con- 
ſumed ; but iron may laſt two or three hundred years, 
and ſilver or gold as many thouſands. Different maſſes 
of corn will be in proportion to the produte of different 
years; but the proportion between the maſſes of gold in 
two different years, will not be much affected by any 
difference in the produce of the gold mines. P. 328—9. 


— — 


Variations in the proportions between the reſpective 
values of gold and filver. 


BEFORE the diſcovery of the mines of America, the - 
value of gold to ſilver, was about one to ten or twelve. 
About the middle of the laſt century, the proportions 
were one to fourteen, or fifteen. Gold roſe in its nomi- 
nal value; and both metals ſunk in their real value. 
The proportion between the quantities of gold and 
ſilver, annually imported into Europe, is as one, to 
twenty-two nearly. The exportation of ſilver to the 
Eaſt aer ER the quantities which remain, to the 
proportion, one to-fourteen or fifteen, the proportion of 
their values. Mr Meggens ſuppoſes that the proportion 
between their values, muſt be the ſame as between their 
guantities, This is not neceſſarily the caſe with reſpect 
to Uther commodities. The whole quantity of a cheap 
commodity brought to market, is not only greater, but 
of greater value than the whole quantity of a dear one. 
This is the caſe with bread, compared with butcher's 
meat ; or butcher's meat, compared with poultry. In 
comparing the precious metals, ſilver is a cheap, and 

gold 
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gold a dear commodity ; therefore the whole quantity 
of ſilver in the market, ſhould be of greater value than 
the whole quantity of gold. A perſon poſſeſſing a little 
of both, will find the value of his ſilver plate, exceed 
that of his gold. And in moſt countries, except Great 
Britain, the value of the 1ilver coin exceeds that of the 
gold. P. 330—3. 

In one ſenſe, perhaps gold is the cheaper metal, as it 
ſeems nearer than ſilver to its /oweſt price, for which it 
can be brought to market. The tax of the former, is 
only 1-zoth, and that of the latter is 1- roth, in theſe 
taxes conſiſt the rent. The profits on gold mines, are 
leſs than thoſe upon ſilver mines. Gold, therefore, af- 
fording leſs profit, and leſs rent, is probably nearer to 
its loweſt price than ſilver. The price of diamonds, and 
other precious ſtones, may be {till nearer to the /cweſt 
price. P. 333—3. | 
The working of ſilver mines, becomes gradually more 
expentive on account of the depths at which the works 
are carried on; and the accumulated expence of drawing 
out the water, and of ſupplying them with air. Thele 
cauſes mult, in time, (i) increaſe the price of the metal; or 


.) the tax upon fil ver muſt be diminiſhed;—or (3) the 


encreaſed expence muſt be compenſated partly by one, 


and partly by the other of theſe expedients. Such re- 


ductions of the tax retard the riſe of the value of ſilver, 
{ince many mines may be wrought, which could not be 
wrought before, and conſequently the market will be 
better ſupplied. Notwithſtanding this reduction, the 
value of {ilver ſeems to have riſen a little in the cohrſe 
of the preſent century; though ſome perſons th the 
contrary. There muſt, however, be a period when the 
annual conſumption of thoſe metals, will be equa] to the 
annual importation, If then the importation gradually 

diminiſh, 


C. 8 J 
diminiſh, the conſumption may exceed the importation, 
and their value riſe. P. 3258. 


— 


Grounds of the ſuſpicion that the value of ſilver /till 


continues to decreaſe. 


(r.) The notion, that as the quantity of the precious 
metals increaſes, with the increaſe of wealth, ſo their 
value diminiſhes, may diſpoſe many people to ſuppoſe 
their value continues to fall in the European market, 
And (2.) the increaſing price of many parts of the rude 
produce of land, confirms them in this opinion. But 
gold and ſilver like other luxuries, reſort to the rich 
country, not becauſe they are cheaper there than in poor 
countries; but becauſe they are dearer. The ſame may 
be ſaid of cattle, game, poultry, &c. they naturally grow 
dearer, as the ſociety advances in wealth and improve- 
ment. It is not their nominal price only, but their real 
price which riſes in the progreſs of improvement. 
P. 338—9. | 


Different effects of the progreſs of improvement, upon 
three different ſorts of rude produce, 


FIRST SORT. 


THE firſt ſort of rude produce of which the price 
riſes in the progreſs of improvement, is that which it is 
ſcarcely in the power of human induſtry to multiply at 
all. It conſiſts in things which nature produces in cer - 
tain quantities; which are periſhable ; and which it is 
impoſſible to accumulate for many ſeaſons, Such are 


L 
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rare birds, and fiſhes ; moſt ſorts of game, wild ſowl, and 
many other things. An increaſe of wealth and luxury 
may, by increaſing the demand, raiſe the price of theſe 
things to any extent, but no human power can increaſe 
the ſupply. Hence, the price paid by the Romans in 
their greateſt grandeur, for rare birds and fiſhes, This 
Was not the effect of the cheapneſs of ſilver, but of the 
dearneſs of the rarities. P. 339—42. 


— 


+ SECOND SORT. 


. THE ſecond fort of the rude produce, of which the 
price riſes in the progreſs of improvement, is that which 
human induſtry can multiply in proportion to the de- 
mand. It conſiſts in thoſe uſeful animals and plants 
which, in uncultivated countries, nature produces in 
abundance. In the progreſs of improvement the quan- 
tity. diminiſhes, While the demand for them increaſes. 
Their real value gradually riſes, till it gets ſo high as to 
render them as profitable a produce as any thing elſe 
raiſed by human indulify. It cannot go higher. The 
price of butcher's meat, conſequently af cattle, muſt riſe 
till it is at this height, which happened in the neigh- 
bourhood, of London, about the beginnivg of the laſt 
century. P. 343—6. 

Land cannot be completely cultivated before cattle | 
arrive at this price. In farms too diſtant from any 
town, to carry manure from it, the quantity of well cul- 
tel land muſt be in proportion to the quantity of 
manure, which will be in pro portion to tlie ſtock of cat- 
the maintained on it. Unleſs therefore the price of cat- 


tlebe fufficient to 272 rent, * : I ofit, of well cultivated 
» a SS »& — , land, 
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land, the farmer cannot afford to paſture. them upon it, 
3 leſs can he afford to feed them in the ſtable. In 
ſuch cireumſtances he can feed no more cattle than what 
are neceſſary for tillage, but theſe will not afford manure: 
ſufficient for all the land they are capable of cultivating ; 
_ conſequently a great part of the land muſt lie almoſt 
walte. Such was the ſtate of Scotland till the union, in 
conſequence of the low price of their cattle; and in 
many parts of that country it now continues to be ſo: 
owing (1) to the poverty of the tenants, and their not, 
having had time to acquire ſtock ; and (2) to their hav- 
ing not had time to put their lands in condition fit to, 
maintain a greater ſtock, Hence, the increaſe of ſtock. 
and the improvement of land, muſt go hand in hand. 
P. 346—8. | 

In all new colonies, the great quantities of waſte land, 
applied to feeding cattle, ſoon renders them abundant, 
and cheap, But it mult (tor want of manure) be very, 
long before cattle can be fed on the produce, of culti- 
vated land. P. 349—50- 

Of all the parts of this ſecond ſort of rude a 
cattle are the firſt, which bring ſuch a price as to render 
it profitable to feed them on cultivated land; for till 
they bring it, land cannot be perfectly cultivated, Ve-. 
niſon perhaps is the laſt, otherwiſe feeding of deer 
would become an article of farming, Between that 
per iod in the progreſs. of improvement, which bri ings to 
its height the price of cattle, and that which br ings to it 
the price of veniſon, there is a long interval, in the 
courſe of which, many other ſorts of rude produce will 
arrive at their higheſt price: as poultry, which, at pre- 
ſent, are kept on the offals of the barn, and conſequently 
often as cheap as butcher's meat. As luxury increaſes, 
the price of poultry riſes above that of butcher's meat, 

L 2 till 
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till it becomes profitable to cultivate land for the fake of 
feeding them. P. 351—3. 

The hog, like poultry, is kept as a ſave- all The riſe 
in the price of hogs and poultry, has been impured, and 
perhaps with juſtice, to the diminution of the number of 
cottagers; an Event, which has been the forerunner of 
. e cee and better cultivation. P. 334. 

The buſineſs of the dairy was alſo originally carried 
on as a ſase- all. The cattle produce more milk than 
can be conſumed by their young, and by the farmer's 
family. This is the moſt periſhable of all the producti- 
ons of land; part of it is made into butter, which may be 
ſtored for a year; and part into cheeſe, which may be 
kept for ſeveral years. Part of theſe the farmer reſerves 
for his own family; the reſt is ſent to market. If the 
market price be very low, the buſineſs of the dairy is 
performed in a flovenly manner. The ſame cauſes 
which Taife the price of butcher's meat, raiſe that of the 
produce of the dairy ; this increaſe of price will pay for 
more labour and more cleanlinefs. At laſt, the price 
gets fo high, that it becomes worth while to employ the 
beſt cultivated lands for the purpoſes of the dairy. To 
this height it has got, in moſt parts of England, and in 
ſome few parts of Scotland. P. 335—7. 

Lands cannot be completely improved, till the price 
of every produce raiſed upon them, has got ſo high as to 
pay for the expence of complete cultivation: that is, 
(r.) To pay the rent of good corn land: and (2.) To re- 
place the ſtock employed, with the drdinary profits. 
This riſe in the price of each produce, muſt be previous 
to the improvement of the land deſtined for raiſing them. 
Gain is the end of improvement. If therefore the im- 
provement of a country be of public ad vantage, the riſe 
in the price of the different ſorts of rude produce, muſt 


be a national benefit, inſtead of a public calamity, This 
riſe 
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riſe too, in the money price of thoſe different ſorts of 
rude produce, has not been the effect of any degradation 
in the value of ſilver, but of a riſe in their real prices 


P. 358. 


THIRD SORT, 


THE third and laſt ſort of rude produce, of which the 
price naturally riſes in the progreſs of improvement, is 
that in which the efficacy of human induſtry in aug- 
menting the quantity, is either limited or uncertain. 
There are ſome ſorts of rude produce, which nature 
has rendered a kind of appendages to other ſorts, as 
wool and raw hides. The quantity of theſe is limited 
by the number of great and ſmall cattle; theſe again are 
determined by the ſtate and nature of agriculture, The 
ſame cauſes whieh raiſe the price of butcher's meat, 
would alſo raiſe the price of wool and hides, if in the 
rude beginnings of improvement, the market for the lat- 
ter was confined within as narrow bounds as the 
former. In moſt caſes, the market for butcher” s meat 
is confined to the country which produces Is. This i is 
not the caſe with wool and raw hides, They can eaſily 
be tranſported to a country which may have a demand 
for them. In countries ill cultivated, the price of the 
wool and the hide, bears a great proportion to that of 
the whole beaſt. In Spaniſh America, horned cattle are 
almoſt conſtantly killed for the fake of the hide and the 
tallow. Therefore, though in the progrels of popula- 
tion, the price of the whole beaſt riſes, yet the price of 
the carcale is likely to be much more affected by this 
riſe, than that of the wool or the hide; theſe however 
ought to riſe ſomewhat, they ought certainly not to 
fall. P. 359-02, 


Engliſh 
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Engliſh wool has, however, fallen very conſiderably 
ſince the time of Edward III. The money price then, 
was to the money price now, as ten to ſeven: the ſupe- 
riority of the real price was ſtil] greater. P. 363. 

This degradation in the value of wool has been occaſion- 
ed, (1.) By the prohibition of exporting wool from En- 


gland: (2.) By the permiſſion of importing it from Spain 


duty free : (3.) By the prohibition of exporting it from 
Ireland to any other country, but England. P. 364. 
From the only account we have of the value of hides in 
antient times, it appears, that the real value of ox hides 
in 1425, were ſomewhat higher than they are now. 
The price of raw hides is a good deal lower at preſent, 
than it was a few years ago. The average price of the 
preſent century being taken, the real price has probably 
been lome what higher than it was in thoſe antient 
times. P. 363—56. 

Whatever regulations tend to ſink the price of wool, 
or of raw hides, below what it naturally would be, muſt 
in an improved and cultivated country, have ſome ten- 
dency to raiſe the price of butcher's meat. The price 
of cattle muſt be ſufficient to pay the rent; therefore, 
whateyer is not paid by the wool and the hide, muſt be 
paid by the carcaſe, In unimproved and uncultivated 
countries, it would be quite otherwiſe. The fall in the 
price of the wool and the hide, muſt reduce the rent and 
the profit ; under ſuch circumſtances, the perpetual pro- 
hibition of wool, would have been the moſt deſtructive 
regulation that could have been thought of. P. 367—9. 

As the efficacy of human induſtry, in increaſing the 
guantity either of wool or hides, is limited ſo far as it 
depends upon the produce of the country where it is 


_ exerted; ſo it is uncertain, fo far as it depends upon the 


produce of other countries, and alſo upon what they do 
not manufacture themſelves. P. 269. 
The 
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- The quantity of fiſh, another ſort of rude produce, 
brought to market, is likewiſe limited and uncertain. 
It is limited by the ſituation of the country; its diſtance 
from the ſea ; and by the barrenneſs or fertility of thoſe 
ſeas, as to this ſort of rude produce. Beſides, as popu- 
htion encreaſes, the demand will become greater, but 
it will generally be impoſſible to ſupply an extended 
market, without employing a quantity of labour greater, 
than in proportion to what had been requiſite for ſup- 
plying the confined one. The real price ot this commo- 
dity, riſes in the progreſs of improvement. Its uncer- 
tainty depends alſo on the local ſituation of the country. 
P. 370—1. 

In encreaſing the quantity of minerals and metals, 
which are drawn from the bowels of the earth, the effi- 
cacy of human induſtry ſeems not to be limited, but to 
be altogether uncertain. The quantity of precious me- 
tals in any particular country, depends (1) upon the 
power of purchaſing; and (2) upon the fertility of the 
mines, which at chat time ſupply the commercial world 
with thoſe metals. So far as their quantity depends on 
the former, their real price is likely to rife with the 
wealth and improvement of the country, and to fall with 
its poverty and depreſſion. So far as their quantity de- 
pends on the latter, their real price will {fink in propor- 
tion to the fertility, and riſe in proportion to the bar- 
renneſs of thoſe mines. The ſtate of the mines have no 
connection with the induſtry of a country. No ſkill or 
induſtry can inſure the diſcovery of new mines. In the 
ſearch, there are no certain limits either to the ſucceſs, 
or to the diſappointment of human induſtry. It is of no 
importance to the real wealth of the world, whether new 
and fertile mines be diſcovered or not: the only differ- 
ence will be in the nominal value, the real value of the 
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annual produce of the land and labour, will be the 
ſame; P. 372—5. ' 


— — 


Conclufron of the ligreſſ on concerning the variations in 
the value of filver. | 


WRITERS. have conſidered the low money price of 
corn, or, in other words, the high value of gold and 
ſilver in a country, as a proof of its poverty and barba- 
riſm, It is, however, only a proof of the barrenneſs of 
the mines which happened at that time to ſupply the 
world. A poor country cannot afford to pay dearer for 
gold and ſilver than a rich one. In China, the value of 
the precious metals is higher than in Europe: yet China 
is the richer country. The increaſe of gold and ſilver 
in Europe, and the increaſe of its manufactures and 
agriculture, happened about the ſame time; the former 
from the accidental diſcovery of new mines; the latter 
from the fall of the feudal ſyſtem. Poland, where the 
feudal ſyſtem ſtill continues, is as poor as it was before 
the diſcovery of America. The real value of the preci- 
ous metals has fallen in Poland, as in the richeſt parts of 
Europe. Spain and Portugal, the countries which pol- 
ſeſs the mines, and where theſe metals muſt be the 
cheapeſt, are, after Poland, the two moſt beggarly coun- 
tries in Europe. P. g75—7. 

As the low value of gold and ſilver is no proof of the 
wealth of a country; ſo neither is their high value any 
proof of its poverty. Though the low money price of 
corn be no proof of the poverty of the times, the low 
money price of poultry, game, &c. in proportion to that 


of corn, is a moſt deciſive one. It thews, (1,) Their great 
abundance 
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pbundance in proportion to that of corn: and (2.) The 
uncultivated ſtate of the greater part of the lands of the 


country. P. 377-8. 
Any riſe in the nioney price of goods, which proceeded 


rom the degradation of the value of ſilver, would af- 
fect all forts of goods equally. But the riſe in the price 
of proviſions, does not affect all ſorts of proviſions, there- 
fore it cannot be altogether owing to the degradation of 
the value of ſilver. The price of corn during the ſixty- 
four firſt years of this century, has been lower than it 
was during the ſixty- four laſt — of the n 
century. P. 379. ö 
The riſe in the price of ſome ſorts of proviſions, may 
be owing, not to any degradation in the value of ſilver, 
but to a riſe in the real value of the land which pro- 


duces them, to its increaſed fertility, or in conſequence 


of extended cultivation, which indicates the advancing 
ſtate of the country, P. 281—3. 


2 


Effedts of the progreſs of improvement, os the real 


price of manufactures. 


IMPROVEMENT diminiſhes the real price of almoſt 
all manufactures. That of the workmanſhip diminiſhes 
in all of them, in conſequence of better machinery, of 
greater dexterity, and of a more proper diviſion of work; 
all of which are the effects of improvement. In ſome 
few manufactures, the riſe in the real price of the rude 
materials, will more than compenſate all the advantages 
which improvement can introduce into the execution of 
the work, The diminution of price in thoſe manufac- 
rures, of which the materials are the coarſer metals, has 
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been remarkable. A movement of a watch can be now 
had for twenty-ſhillings, which in the middle ef the laſt 
century could not have been bought for twenty pounds, 
The ſame may be ſaid of the Sheffield and Birmingham 
ware, . $845. | 

Fine woollen cloth is e or four times as cheap as 
it was towards the end of the 15th century: and the 
_ coarſe is more than twice as cheap. The ſame will 
hold true in the prices of ſtockings. The woollen manu- 
facture has received three capital improvements: 
(1.) The ſpinning wheel. (2.) Machines for the wind- 
ing of worſted and woollen yarn. (3.) The fulling mill 
for thickening cloth. Neither wind nor water mills 
were known in England fo early as the beginning of the 
36th century; in Italy they had been juſt introduced. 
P. 3806-90, - 


CONCLUSION or rar CHAPTER. 


EVER improvement in the circumſtances of the 
ſociety tends either directly, or indirectly to raiſe the 
real rent of land, The extenſion of improvement and 
cultivation, and the riſe in the price of the rude produce 
of land, tend to raiſe it directly. All thoſe improve- 
ments in the productive powers of labour, which reduce 
the real price of manufactures; and every increaſe in 
the real wealth of the ſociety, tend indirectly to raiſe 
the real rent of land. P. 392. 

Neglect of improvement; the fall in the real price of 
any part of the rude produce of land; the riſe in the price 
of manufactures; and the declenſion of the real wealth 
of the ſociety, tend to lower the real rent If land. 


F. 353. 
88 The 
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The whole annual produce of the land and labour of 
every country, naturally divides itſelf into the rent of 
land; the wages of labour and the profits of, ſtoc k. 
The intereſt of the fir/? of theſe orders is inſeparably 
connected with the general intereſt of the ſociety, If 
they have any tolerable knowledge of their own inter- 
eſt, they will never attempt to miſlead the public when 
it deliberates upon any regulation of commerce or 
police: The ſecurity of their ſituation renders them too 
often 1pnorant and incapable of application. The in- 
tereſt of the ſecond order, is alſo ſtrictly connected with 
that of the ſociety. T le wages of the hbourer never 
riſe fo high, as when the demand for labour is continu- 
ally increaſing, His employers conſtitute the third 
order, that of thoſe who live by profit. But the rate 6f 
profit does nat neceſſarily rife with the profperity, and 
fall with the declenſion of the ſociety. The intereſt of 
the third order has not, therefore, the fame connection 
with the general inter ft of the ſociety, as that of the 
other two; it is ſometimes different from, and even op- 
Polite to that of the public, The propoſul of any new 
law or regulation of commerce, which *omes from this 
order, ought not N oh to be - ko 7a 'P. 394=8, | 
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BOOK 1. 


8 


of the nature, accumulation, and employment of ſtock, 


INTRODUCTION. 


IN the rude ſtate of ſociety, it is not neceſſary that 
any ſtock ſhould be accumulated in order to carry on 
the buſineſs of the ſociety. Every man ſupplies, by his 
induſtry, his wants as they occur. But when the divi- 

ſion of labour has been thoroughly introduced, the pro- 

duce of a man's own labour, can ſupply but a ſmall part 
of his wants. The greater part muſt be ſupplied by the 
produce of other men's labour, which he muſt purchaſe 
with the price of the produce of his own. But this pur- 
chaſe cannot be made, till ſuch time as the produce of 
his own labour has been completed and ſold; during 
which, a ſtock of goods of different kinds muſt be ſtored 
ſomewhere, ſufficient to maintain him, and alſo to ſupply 
him with the materials, and tools of his work. The ac- 
cumulation of ſtock muſt be previouſly to the diviſion of 
labour; and the ſubdiviſions of labour will encreaſe in 
proportion only to the encreaſing accumulation of ſtock, 

As the diviſion of labour advances, the ſame number of 
people can work up a greater quantity of materials, con- 
ſequently, an equal quantity of proviſions, and a greater 
ſtock of materials and tools, than would have been ne- 
ceſlary in a ruder ſtate of things, muſt be accumulated 
before hand. As the accumulation of ſtock is previouſly 
neceſſary for carrying on this great improvement in the 
productive powers of labour, {a that accumulation leads 
to this improvement. The quantity of induſtry not only 
increaſes with the increaſe of ſtock, but in conſequence 
of that increaſe, the ſame quantity of induſtry produces 
2 greater quantity of work, P. 407—9. 


CHAP, 


l 93 J 
A.. 
Of the diviſion of ſtock. 

THE poor man derives no revenue from his ſtock, his 
re venue is derived from his labour. P. 410. 

When a man poſſeſſes much ſtock, he reſerves only 
-a part of it for immediate conſumption, from the re- 
mainder he endeavours to derive a revenue. His ftock 
is therefore diſtinguiſhed into that which is to afford him 
this revenue, which is called his capital; and into that 
which ſupplies his immediate conſumption ; and which 
conſiſts (1.) In what was originally reſerved for this 
purpole : or {2.) In his revenue, as it comes in: or 
(3.) In things purchaſed before, ſuch as a ſtock of clothes, 
houſehold- furniture, &c. P. 411. 

A capital may yield a revenue, - Fixsr, by being em- 
ployed in raiſing, manufacturing, or purchaling goods, 
and ſelling them again with a profit. The capital em- 
ployed in this manner, affords no revenue till the goods 
are ſold, and others purchaſed with the money; it is 
only by circulation that it can yield a profit, it may 
therefore be called a circulating capital. P. 4rt. 

SECONDLY, imay be employed in the improvement of 
land, and in purchaſing inſtruments of trade, which 
yield profit without changing maſters, Such capitals 
may be called fixed capitals. Different occupations re- 
quire different proportions, between the circulating and 
fixed capitals employed in them. The capital of a mer- 
| chant is altogether circulating, unleſs his warehouſe be 
conſidered as a fixed capital. Every maſter, artificer, 
or manufacturer muſt have ſome fixed capital. A taylor 
or a ſhoemaker needs but a ſmall fixed capital: in iron 
works and coal mines, a large one is neceſſary. The in- 
ſtruments of agriculture are, to the farmer, his fixed ca- 
pital; the wages and maintenance of his ſervants, his cir- 
culating capital. He makes a profit of the former by- 
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keeping them, and of the latter by parting with them. 
The price of labouring cattle is a fixed, their main- 
tenance a circulating, capital. But both the price, and 
maintenance of cattle bought, for ſale, are circulating 
capitals, . So alſo is the value of the ſeed; the farmer 
makes a profit not by its ſale, but by its encreaſe, 
P. 411-139. 
The general ſtock of a country is divided into the ſhane 
three portions, each of which has a diſtin& office. The 
firſt is that portion which is reſerved for immediate con- 
ſumption, and which affords no revenue. | It conſiſts in 
a ſtock of food, cloaths,. houſehold furniture, and mere 
dwelling houſes. Theſe may in particular inſtances 
yield a revenue to the, proprietor, but they can aſford 
none to the public, P. 414. 
The /econd portion into which the ſtock of a ſociety 
divides itſelf, is the fixed capital which affords a revenue 
without changing maſters. It chiefly conſiſts (1.) In all 
uſeful machines and inſtruments oz trade, which abridge 
labour, (2.) In buildings which are the means of pro- 
curing a revenue; as ſhops, farm houſes, granaries, &c, 
63.) In the improvements of land, And (4.) In the ac- 
quired and uſeful abilities of all the members of the 
ſociety. P. 416. | | 
The third portion into which the general ſtock of the 
Fun is divided, is the circulating capital which affords 
a revenue by changing maſters. This is compoſed, 
(.) Of the money by means of which the reſt are diſtri- 


buted to the conſumers. (2.) Of the ſtock of proviſions 


which are in the poſſeſſion of the butcher, farmer, &c. 


(3.) Of unmanufactured materials. And (4.) Of work 


made up and compleated, but which is ſtill in the hands 
of the merchant or manufacturer. Of theſe four parts, 
proviſions, materials, and finiſhed work, are either annu- 


ly, or ina longer, or ſhorter period withdrawn from it, 


and 
F 
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and placed either in the fixed capital, or in the ſtock re- 
ſerved for immediate conſumption, P. 417. 

Every fixed capital is derived from, and requires to be 
ſupported by a c:rculating capital, and without which, it 
can yield no revenue. To maintain and increaſe the 
ſtock reſerved for immediate conſumption, is the ſole 
end and purpoſe both of the fixed and circulating capi- 
tals, It is this ſtock which feeds, clothes, and lodges the 
people. Their riches or poverty depend on the abun- 
dant or ſparing ſupplies, which theſe two capitals can 
afford to the ſtock for immediate conſumption. Theſe 
ſupplies are principally drawn from the produce of land, 
the mines, and fiſheries; which afford proviſions and 
materials, of which part is wrought into finiſhed work, 
and by which are replaced the proviſions, materials, and 
finiſhed work continually withdrawn from the circulat- 
ing capital: from mines too is drawn what is neceſſary 
for maintaining and augmenting that part of it, which 
conſiſts in money, and which muſt in time be waſted 
and worn out. P. 418—9. 

Lands, mines, and fiſheries, require a fixed and a cir- 
culating capital to cultivate them, and their produce re- 
places with a profit, not only thoſe capitals, but allo thers 
in the ſociety. The farmer annually replaces to the 


manufacturer the proviſions conſumed, and materials 


wrought up the year before; and the manufacturer re- 
places to the farmer the finiſned work, which he had 
worn out in the ſame time. The produce of land draws 
the fiſh from the waters, and extracts minerals from the 
bowels of the earth. P. 420. | 

The produce of land, mines, and fiſheries, is in the 
compound proportion to their fertility, and the capitals 
employed about them, In all countries where there -is 
tolerable ſecurity, every man will endeayour to employ 
his ftock in procuring preſent enjoyment, or future 
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profit : in the former caſe, it Is a ſtock reſerved for im- 

mediate conſumption; in the latter it is employed in 

procuring profit as a fixed or circulating capital. P. 421. 

CHAP. 11. 

Of money conſidered as a particular branch of the gene- 
ral jtock of the ſociety, or of the expence of main- 
taining the national capital, 

IT has been ſhewn that the price of every particular 
commodity relolves itſelf into ſome one, or other, or all 


of three parts: viz. the wages of labour: the profits of ſtock ; 


and the rent of land. The ſame is true with regard to all 
the commodities which compole the whole annual produce 
of the land and labour of every country. The value of 


this whole annual produce conſtitutes a revenue to 


the inhabitants of every country. As in a private eſtate 
we diſtinguiſh between the gro/5, and the neat rent, ſo 
we may likewiſe in the revenue of all the inhabitants of 
a great country. P. 423. 

The groſs rent of a private eſtate comprehends what 
is paid by the farmer ; the neat rent, is what remains af- 
ter deducting the expence of management, repairs, &c. 
or what he can afford to place in his ſtock reſerved for 
immediate conſumption. His real wealth; is in proportion 
to his neat rent. P. 424. 

The groſs revenue of all the inhabitants of a great 
country comprehends the whole annual produce of their 
land and labour; the neat revenue what remains free 
after deducting the expence of maintaining: (.) 
Their fixed capital: and (2.) Their circulating capi- 
ta), or what, without incroaching on their capital, they 
can place i in their ſtock reſerved for immediate confump- 


tion, Their real wennn too is in proportion to their 
. neat 


E 


neat revenue. — That the expence of maintaining the 
fixed capital muſt be excluded from the neat revenue ot 
the ſociety is evident, ſince the materials neceſſary for 
machines, inſtruments of trade, profitable buildings Rc. 
can make no part of it. The intention of the fixed capi- 
tal is to encreaſe the productive powers of labour. The 
expence properly laid out in the fixed capital is always 
repaid wich great profit, and may be compared to that 
ofrepairs in a private eſtate. When by a proper direc- 
tion the expence is diminiſhed, the groſs rent will be 
the ſame as before, and the neat rent is neceſlarily aug- 
mented. P. 425—6. 

Of the four parts which compoſe the circulating capt- 
tal, money, proviſions, materials, and finiſhed work ; 
the three laſt are regularly withdrawn from it, and 
placed either in the fixed capital of the ſociety, or 
in their ſtock reſerved for immediate conſumption. 
Whatever part goes to the latter makes a part of the neat 
revenue of the ſociety. P. 427. 

The circulating capital of an individual is totally ex- 
cluded from making any part of his neat revenue, which 
muſt con{iſt altogether in his profits. But the circulats 
ing capital of a ſociety is not excluded from making a part 
of their neat revenue. The whole goods in a merchant's 
ſhop cannot be placed in hisſtock reſerved for immediate 
conſumption, but they may in that of other people, who 
may replace their value to him without diminiſhing his 
capital or theirs. P. 428. 

Morex, therefore is the only part of the circulating 
| capital of a Society the maintenance of which can occa- 
{fon any diminution in their neat revenue. As it affects 


the revenue of the Society it bears a near reſemblance 


to the fixed capital. For 

I. As machines and inſtruments of trade, ſo alſo mo- 
ney requires certain expences firſt to make, and after- 
wards to {upport, which expences make a part of the 
groſs revenue, but are deductions from the neatTevenue 
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of the Society. Money, inſtead of augmenting the ſtock 
Teſerved for immediate conſumption, is employed in 
ſupporting the expenſive inſtrument of commerce, by 
means of which every individual has his ſubſiſtence diſ- 
tributed to him. P. 428. | | 
II. As inſtruments of trade make no part either of the 
groſs or neat revenue, fo money, by means of which the 
whole revenue of the ſociety is diſtributed among all its 
members, makes no part of that revenue, The wheel 
of circulation is different from the goods circulated by 
means of it, The revenue of a Society conſiſts alto- 
gether in thoſe goods, and not in the wheel which 
circulates them. In computing the revenue of any 
lociety, we mult always, from their whole annual 
circulation of money and goods, deduct the whole value 
of the money. The following conſiderations will make 
this evident. — When we ſpeak of any particular ſum 
of money, we either mean the number of metal pieces 
of which it is compoſed, or the quantity of goods which 
it will purchaſe. , Now the wealth which it denotes is 
equal only to one of theſe vaJues, and to the latter more 
Properly than the former. Thus a weekly penſion of a 
guinea will purchaſe for any perſon, a certain quantity 
of ſubſiſtence. . In proportion as this quantity is great or 
ſmall ſo is his real revenue. It does not conſiſt in the 
iece of gold, but in what he can exchange it for. 
75 — che revenue of all the inhabitants of any coun- 
try may be paid them in money, their real riches muſt 
be in proportion to the quantity of conſumable goods 
which they can purchaſe with this money. The whole 
revenue of all of them cannot be equal to both the nio- 
ney,and the goods, but only to one of thoſe values, and 
to the latter more properly than to the former. The 
amount of the, metal pieces annually paid to an indivi- 
dual may be preciſely equal to his revenue; but the 
amount of metal pieces which circulate in a Society can 
never be equal to the revenue of all its members. Mo- 
ney 


3 ES : 
ney, therefore, the great wheel of circulation, like all 
other inſtruments of trade, though it makes a part of the 


capital, makes no part of the Revenue of the Society to 


which it belongs. P. 429—33. 
III. As every ſaving in the expence of the inflow 
ments of trade, which compoſe the fixed capital, is an 


improvement in the the neat revenue of the ſociety, ſo 


is every ſaving in the expence of collecting and ſupport- 
ing that part cf the circulating capital which conſiſts in 
money,—The whole capital of every man muſt be either 
fixed, or circulating ; the ſmaller the one, the greater 


muſt be the other. Every ſaving in the expence of 


maintaining the fixed capital, muſt increaſe the fund 
which puts induſtry into motion, and conſequently muſt 
increaſe the real revenue of the ſociety. P. 433. 

The ſubſtitution of paper in the room of gold and Gl- 
ver money, replaces a very expenſive inſtrumentof com- 
merce with one leſs coſtly. In what manner it tends to 
increaſe the revenue of the ſociety requires {ome ex- 
plication. . There are ſeveral ſorts of paper money; the 


notes of banks and bankers are beſt known. When the 
people have ſuch confidence in any banker as to believe 


that he is always ready to pay upon demand ſuch of his 
notes as are preſented to him, theſe notes come to have 
the ſame currency as gold and ſilver money. P. 434. 

A particular banker lends notes, we ſhall ſuppoſe, to 
the extent of 100,000]. Asthoſe notes ſerve all the pur- 
poles of money, his debtors pay him intereſt for them, 
which is the ſource of his gain. Though he has notes 
to the extent of 100,000]. in circulation; ao, oool. 
in gold and ſilver may frequently be ſufficient for an- 
ſwering occaſional demands. Thus So, oool. of gold and 
ſilver can, in this manner, be ſpared from the circula- 
tion of the country. And the whole circulation may be 
conducted with a fifth part only of the gold and ſilver 
which would otherwiſe have been requiſite, P. 435. 
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Suppoſe the circulating money of a country to amonnt 
to one million ſterling, that ſum being ſuùfficient for cir- 
culating the whole annual produce of their land and la- 
bour :—If then bankers iſſued notes to the extent of one 
million, reſerving 200, oool. in their coffers to anſwer oc- 
caſional demands, there would remain in circulation 
2,800,000]. of paper and money together. But, one milli- 
on ſterling, is ſufficient to circulate the annual produce 
of the land and labour. The other 800, oool. being the 
ſum over and above what can be employed in the circu- 
lation of the country, will ſeek profitable employment 
abroad, But the paper cannot go abroad, Gold and ſil- 
ver therefore to the amount of 800,000]. will be ſent 
abroad, and the channel of home circulation will remain 
filled with a million of paper, inſtead of metal which fil- 
Jed it before, The quantity of money ſent abroad will 
be exchanged for foreign goods, to ſupply the conſump- 
tion either of ſome other foreign country or their own. 

In the former caſe, whatever profit is made, will be 
an addition to the neat revenue of their own country. 
If they employ it in purchaſing foreign goods for home 
conſumption, they may either (1.) Purchaſe ſuch goods 
as will be confumed by idle people who produce nothing, 
as foreign wines, ſilks &c. or (2.) They may purchaſe 
materials, proviſions &c. to employ and maintain an ad- 
ditional number of induſtrious people. So faras it is employ- 
ed in the firſt way, it is injurious to the Society. So far as it 
is employed in the ſecond way, it promotes induſtry, and 
encreaſes the revenue of the Society. The greater part 
of the Gold and Silver employed in purchaſing foreign 
goods for home conſumption, muſt be employed in pur- 
chaſing thoſe of the ſecond kind. Since the demand of 
idle people, for foreign goods, being the ſame, or nearly 
the ſame as before, a very ſmall part of the money forc- 
ed abroad by the operations of banking 1s likely to be 
ti in purchaſing foreign goods for their uſe, 


P. 436—9. 
A 
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In computing the quantity of induſtry which a circulat- 
ing capital can employ, regard muſt be had only to thoſe 
parts which conſiſt, in proviſzons, materials, and finiſh- 
ed work. Money, which ſerves to circulate theſe, muſt 
be deducted. Induſtry is put into motion by materials 
to work on z tools to work with ;—and wages. Though 
the workman. is commonly paid with money, his real re- 
venue conſiſts not in the money, but in the money's 


worth. The quantity of induſtry which a capital can 


employ muſt be equal to the number of workmen whom 
it can ſupply with materials, tools, and maintenance. 
Money may be neceſlary to purchaſe theſe, but, the 
quantity of Induſtry cannot be equal to the money, and 
allo to the things purchaſed ; but only to one of thoſe 
two values, and to the latter more properly than the 
former. P. 440. 

When paper is ſubſtituted in the room of gold and ſil- 
ver, the quantity of materials, tools, and maintenance, 
which a circulating capital can ſupply may be encreaſed 
by the whole value of gold and ſilver, which uſed to be 
employed in purchaſing them. The value of the wheel 
of circulation is added to the goods circulated. The 
proportion which the circulating money bears to the ana 
nual produce of any country has been computed at a 
fifth, tenth, and even at a thirtieth: but whatever it be, it 
muſt bear a conſiderable proportion to that part deſtined 
for the maintenance of induſtry, When therefore pa- 
per ſupercedes, ſuppoſe four fifths of the circulating 
gold and ſilver, and the greater part of that four fifths 
be applied to the maintenance of induſtry, it muſt male a 
conſiderable addition to the quantity of induſtry, conſe. 
quently to the annual produce of land and labour. 


P. 441. 
An operation of this kind took place ſome years ago in 
Scotland, by the erection of new banking companies, by 


means of which, it has been ſaid, that the trade of Glaſ- 
go 
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gow has been doubled, and that of Scotland more than 
quadrupled. P. 442. 

The value of the gold and filver money which circu- 
lated in Scotland in 1709, was about a million ſterling : 
this was the whole circulation of that country. It can- 
not nw be Jeſs than two millions, ot which, the amount 
of gold and ſilver does not amount to half a million. 
The real riches of Scotland have not ſuffered, by this 


- diminution of the circulating gold and ſilver. The an- 


nual produce of their land and labour hasevidently been 
augmented, P. 442—3. 

The profit of banks, and bankers, 8 conſiſts 
in advancing their own notes, in diſcounting bills of ex- 
change, deducting legal intereſt *till the bills become 


due. They have alſo another method of iſſuing their 


own notes, by granting caſh accounts to the extent of a 
certain ſum, to any individual, who can give ſufficient 
ſecurity for the repayment when demanded, In Scot- 
land, the ſum ſo borrowed, may be paid by any inſtall- 
ments, however {mall. All men of buſineſs therefore, 
find it convenient to keep ſuch caſh accounts, and are 
thereby intereſted to promote the trade, and ſupport the 
credit of thoſe banking companies. By means of theſe 
caſh accounts, the merchant can carry on a greater trade 
than he otherwiſe could; as he is able to employ all his 
own capital in trade, withour reſerving any part of it in 
his coffers, for occaſional | demands. | P. 444—7. 

The whole paper money, of every kind, which can 
circulate-in any country, can fever exceed the value of 
the > gold and ſilver, of which, it 8 the place. 11 


„ 6 


changed for gold and ſilver, which may be rendered 
uſeful abroad, though paper could not. There will 
therefore be a run upon the banks, to the whole extent 
of this ſuperfluous paper „and if any difficulty were 

ſhewn 


La 1 

ſhewn in payment, the alarm would increafe the run. 
e, pres: | | 

Over and above common. expences, thoſe of a bank 
conliſt : (x.) In keeping a large ſum of money in their 
coffers to an{wer occafional demands, from which they 
receive no intereſt: and (2.) In repleniſhing thoſe 
coffers as faſt as they are emptied. A bank iſſuing more 
paper than can be employed in the circulation of the 
country, ought to increaſe its quantity of gold and 
{ilver, not only in proportion to this exceſſive increaſe 
of their circulation, but in a much greater proportion, 
which increaſes the firſt article of expence. Their 
cofters too, though they ought to be filled much fuller, 
yet muſt empty themſelves faſter than if their buſineſs 


was confined within more reaſonable bounds. The coin 


drawn from them will not lie idle, but be ſent abroad, 


which will enhance the ſecond article of expence. 


P. 449—30. : 
By iſſuing too great a quantity of paper, the Bank of 


England was, for many years, obliged to coin gold to 


the extent of 80,0001. a year, at a loſs of more than 2x 
per cent. giving 4l. per ounce for the bullion, and 
iſſuing it in guineas at gl. 178. 108d the ounce. The 
Scotch banks by a ſimilar exceſs have been, frequently, 
at the expence of collecting money at two per cent. and 
paying 3 per cent. for carriage; beſides being put to 
other very conſiderable inconveniences. The gold 
coin was paid by the bank in exchange for that part of 
their paper, which was over and above what could be 
employed in the circulation of the country, and being 
above what could be employed in that circulation, it 
was melted down or ſent abroad, and fold again to the 
bank at al. an ounce, Hence, the necellity of the great 
annual coinage to ſupply the bank of England. The 
overtrading of ſome bold projectors, was the original 
cauſe of this exceſſive circulation of paper money. 
P. 451-4. | 
A bank 
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A bank can advance, with propriety, to a merchant, 
that part of his capital, which he would utherwiſe be 
obliged to keep by him unemployed, and in ready mo- 
ney for anſwering occaſional demands, If the paper 
money never exceeds this value, it can never exceed 
the quantity which the circulation of the country can 
eaſily employ. When a bank diſcounts bills of ex- 
change, drawn by real creditors, upon real debtors, and 
which are paid when due, little or no expence can be 
neceſlary for the repleniſhing its coffers. P. 155. . 
A merchant, without over- trading, may frequently 
have occaſion for a ſum of ready money, even when he 
has no bills to diſcount, When a bank advances him 
ſuch ſums upon the eaſy terms of the banking compa- 
nies of Scotland, it diſpenſes him entirely from the ne- 
ceſſity of keeping any part of his ſtock unemployed. 
The bank, however, ſhould carefully obſerve, whether 
in ſhort periods, the repayments of ſuch cuſtomers be re- 
gular, and equal to the advances made to them. If they 
are, it may ſafely continue to deal with them, but not 
otherwiſe. The banking companies of Scotland, were 
for a long time careful to require frequent and AER ho 
repayments from all their cuſtomers. By this attention, 
they not only ſaved much extraordinary expence of 
repleniſhing their coffers, but gained two other ad vanta- 
ges. (1.) By this attention, they were enabled to form 
a tolerable judgment concerning the thriving or declin- 
ing circumſtances of their debtors: and (2.) They le- 
cured themſelves from the poſſibility of iſſuing more. 
paper money, than what the circulation of the country 
could eafily employ. P. 4;6—9. 

When, by the conveniency of diſcounting bills, and 
of caſh accounts, creditable traders can be diſpenſed from 
the neceſſity of keeping any part of their ſtock unem- 
ploy ed, they can reaſonably expect no farther aſſiſtance 
from banks and bankers. - A bank cannot, conſiſtently 
with its own intereſt, adyance to a * the whole, or 

even 


L tog J 
even a great part of the circulating capital with whiclt 
he trades, ſince the returns would be too {low to ſuit the 
conveniency of a bank. Still leſs could it afford to ad- 
vance him any conſiderable part of his fixed capital, for 
in this, the returns are ſtill lower. Traders may with 
propriety, carry on a coaſiderable part of their projects 
with borrowed money, provided their own capital be 


{ufficient to enſure that of their creditors, ſhould tlie 


ſucceſs of their projects fall ſhort of expectation. Even 
with this precaution, the money ſhould not be borrowed 
of a bank, but of private people who propoſe to live 
upon the intereſt of their money, without n trouble 
of employing the capital. P. 460—1. | 
When the banking companies of Scotland had given 
all the aſliſtance to traders which they ought to give, 
or even ſome-what more, the traders. were not ſatis- 


fied : they thought the banks bound to ſupply their own. 


deficiencies, and to provide whatever capital they 
wanted to trade with. This the banks retuſed, and the 
traders had recourſe to the expedient of drawing and 
re-drawing ; this practice ſhall be explained. P. 462—3. 

Money is more readily advanced upon bills of ex- 
change, than upon any other ſpecies ot obligation, owing- 
to the privileges attaching to them, If, when a bill be- 
comes due, the deceptor does not pay it, he becomes 
from that moment a bankrupt. The fame happens to! 
the. drawer, and even to all who Have endorſed it, if 
they fail in payment, this renders bills of exchange the 
beſt paper ſeeurity. A trader A in Edinburgh, we ſhall: 
ſuppoſe, draws a bill upon B in London, payable two 
months after date. In reality Bowes nothing to A, but 
accepts A's. bill upon condition, that before the term of 
payment, he ſhall re- draw updn A for the ſame ſum to- 
gether with intereſt and commiſſion. This practice has 
ſometimes gone on for years, the bill always returning 
vpon A in Edinburgh, with the accumulated' intereſt 


and commiſſion. The intereſt was five per cent. for the 
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year, and the commiſſion ne ver leſs than; per cent. on 
each draught. The commiſſion repeated {ix times in 
the year, whatever money A might raiſe by this expe- 
dient, muſt have coſt him at leaſt eight per cent. This 
practice was called raifing money by circulation. The 
ordinary profits of ſtock, in the greater part of mer- 
cantile projects, could not ſupport this intereſt. The 
bills which A drew upon B, he diſcounted two months 
before they became due, with ſome bank in Edinburgh: 
and the bills which B re-drew upon A, he diſcounted 
with the bank at London. Whatever was advanced 
upon theſe bills was advanced in paper. Though the 
bills upon which this paper had been advanced, were 
all repaid when due, yet the value upon the fir/t bill was 
never really returned; becauſe before each bill was 
due, another was drawn to a greater amount. This 
payment was therefore fictitious. P. 464—8, 5 
The paper which was iſſued upon thoſe eirculating 
bills of exchange, amounted often, to the whole fund 
deſtined for carrying on ſome vaſt project. The greater 
part of the paper was, conſequently, over and above the 
value of the gold and ſilver, which would have been 
 cireulated-in the country, had there been no paper mo- 
ney, and upon that account it immediately returned 
upon the banks, in * to be am for gold. 
R. 469. 
When two people who are enen drawing and 
re- drawing, diſcount their bills with the ſame banker, 
he muſt immediately diſcover, that they are trading 
with his capital, not with their own. But when they 
diſcount their'bills, with different bankers, the diſcovery 
is not ſo eaſy, more eſpecially when the ſame two per- 
ſons Tun the round of a great cirele of projectors. When 
x banker had even made this diſcovery, it might be too 
late, he might find that by refuſing te diſcount more 
bills of the projectors, he would make them bankrupts, 
and * ruin _—_— He muſt therefore gradually 
make. 
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make the difficulties of diſcounting greater, in order to 

get out of the circle, and to force the projectors to have 

recourſe to other bankers. The difficulties which the 

bank of England, the bankers of London, and the more 

prudent bankers of Scotland began, when all had gone 

too far, to make about diſcounting bills, enraged the 

_ projectors in the higheſt degree, for whoſe relief a new 

bank was expreſsly eſtabliſhed. It was the avowed prin- 

ciple of this bank, to advance upon reaſonable ſecurity 

the whole capital, which was to be employed in thoſe 

improvements, of which the returns are moſt ſlow, By 

this means it iſſued great quantities of its notes, which, 

being for the moſt part over and above what the circu- 

lation of the country could employ, returned to be ex- 

changed for gold and ſilver as faſt as they were iſſued. 

By this method they were, in a few months, driven to 

the ruinous expedient of drawing upon London, and, 

when the bill came due, paying it together with intereſt 

and commiſſion, by another draught upon the ſame 

place, And in about two years they ſtopt payment, when 

they had in circulation 200,000l. in notes, and bills of 

exchange, to the value of 600, oool. This bank had 

thus advanced in two years, 800,000]. at five per cent. 

intereſt; for Goo, oool. of which they paid upwards of 

eight per cent. conſequently loſing three per cent. upon 

three fourths of all their dealings. P. 469—74. 

By means of this bank, projectors had a temporary re- 

lief afforded to them ; and the other banks eaſily got out 

of the circle, But in the long run, the diſtreſs, which 

this bank meant to relieve, was greatly increaſed. Had 

this operation proved practicable, and even profitable to 

the bank as a mercantile company, the country could 

have derived no benefit from it. The money to be 3 

lent could not have been augmented. P. 4753—7. * 
That the induſtry of Scotland, languiſhed for want of | 1 

money to employ it, was the opinion of the famous Mr. | | 

Law; By eſtabliſhing a bank of a particular kind, he | 
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imagined paper might be iſſued to the amount of the 
whole value of all the lands in the country. Scotland 
did not adopt his project. With ſome variations it was 
adopted in France. The idea of the poſſibility of mul- 
tiplying paper money to almoſt any extent, was the 
foundation of the Miſſiſſippi ſcheme, the moſt extrava · 
gant project both of banking and Hock: jobbing, the 
world ever ſaw. P. 478. 
The Baxk or EnGLaxo, i is the 1 bank of circu- 
lation in Europe; it was eſtabliſhed by Act of Parliament, 
in 1694. At that time it advanced to government, 
200,000]. at eight per cent. intereſt, and 4oool. a year 
2 or the expences of management. In 1697, it was allowed 
to increaſe its capital to 2,201,1711. 10s. for the ſupport 
of public credit; bank · notęs having been, in the preced- 
ing year, at twenty per cent. diſcount, and during the 
. recoinsge of ſilver, which was going on at the 

ame time, the bank had ſtopt the payment of its notes, 
In purſuance of the 7th of Anne, the bank paid into the 
Exchequer, 400, pool. making in all 1, G00, ol. for which 
it continued to receive only the 96,000). intereſt, and 

ool. for management. By the ſame Act, the bank cans 
celled Exchequer bills, to the amount of 1,775,027]. 175. 
105d. at ſix per cent. intereſt, and was allowed to double 
its capital. In 1708, therefore the capital of the bank 

amounted to 4,492,343]. and it had advanced to govern- 
ment, 3, 375, 7. 178. 102d. and in 1770, the bank capital 
amounted to 5,55949951- 148. 8d. By the 3d, George I. 
the bank delivered up two millions of Exchequer bills 
to be cancelled. It had therefore advanced to govern» 
ment, 537549271. 178. 164d. In 1722, the bank pur - 
chaſed ſtock of the ſouth-ſea company, tq the amqunt of 
4,909,000]. and increaſed its capital by 3,400,000), At 
this time the bank had advanced to the public, 9,375,0271. 
178. 194d. for which it received intereſt ; and its capital 
ock, upon which it paid dividends, amounted to 


ms 148, 8d, In 5740s the money advanced bs 
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the public was 11,686,80al. and its capital was 10,580, o00l. 
And by the 4th of George III, che bank paid 110, ol. 
for the renewal of its charter. The dividend of the 
bank has varied at different times. The ſtability of the 
bank of England, is equal to that of the Britich govern- 
ment. All that it has advanced to the public muſt be 
loſt, before its creditors can fuſtain any loſs, It acts as 
a great ſtate engine. It receives and pays a great part 
of the annuities, which are due to the creditors of the 
public, It circulates exchequer bills, and it advances to 
government the annual amount of the land agd malt 
taxes. In theſe operations it has frequently over-ſtocked 
the circulation with paper money, It diſcounts bills, 
and has on many occaſions ſupported. the; credit of the 
principal houſes of England, Hamburgh, and Holland. 
Upon other occaſions, this great company has been re- 
duced to the neceſſity of paying their notes in {ix-pences. 
P. 479—82. | fir 
It is not by augmenting the capital of the country, 
but by rendering a greater part of that capital produc- 
tive, than would otherwiſe be, that the moſt judicious 
operations of banking can increaſe the induſtry of the 
country, The gold and filver money which circulates 
in à country, is, like the ready money of a dealer, all 
dead ſtock. It is a valuable part of the capital of a 
country, which produces nothing to the country. It 
may be compared to a highway, which carries graſs and 
corn to market, but itſelf produces neither: and the ju- 
dicious operations of banking, by providing a waggon 
way through the air, enable the country to convert a 
great part of theſe high - ways into good corn and paſture 
lands, and therefore to increaſe the annual produce of 
its land and labour. The commerce and induſtry of a 
country may be thus augmented, but they are not alto- 
gether ſo ſecure, as on the ſolid ground of gold and 
filver. Beſides, they are more liable to ſeveral acci- 
gents, which no prudence can prevent, A ſucceſsfut 
invatior 


F 10 
invaſion would occaſion much greater confuſion in a 
country, where the circulation was carried on chiefly 
dy paper, than in one where the greater part of it was 
carried on by means of gold and ſilver. P. 483-5. 

The circulation of every country may be conſidered 
as divided into two branches; the circulation of dealers 
with one another, and that between dealers and their 
cuſtomers. Each requires a certain ſtock of money, 
The whole of the goods circulated between the dealers, 
can never exceed the whole of thoſe circulated between 
dealers and confumers. The former requires large 
ſums for each tranſaction; ; the latter frequently re- 
quires only {mall ſuns. But the ſmall ones circulate 
much faſter than the large ones. Therefore the annual 
circulation of the conſumers may require a ſmaller 
c_ of money. P. 45—6. 

Where there are no bank notes under 10l. paper 
money will confine itſelf chiefly among the dealers : but 
where bank notes are iſſued for 20s. and under, paper 
money extends itſelf to a conſiderable part of the circu- 
lation between dealers, and conſumers, Where paper 
money is chiefly confined to dealers, there is plenty of 
gold and ſilver. But where it makes a conſiderable 
part of the circulation between dealers and conſumers, 
it baniſhes gold and ſilver out of the country. P. 487—8. 
© Though paper money ſhould be principally confined 
to the circulation between dealers, yet banks might give 
nearly the fame afliſtance to the induftry of a country, 
by diſcounting real bills, and by lending on caſh ac- 
counts. P. 489. 

Paper money conſiſting of notes, iſſued by people of 
| adobe credit, and payable on demand, is equal to 
gold and ſilver money. Nor does it neceſſarily increaſe 
the money price of commodities : for the quantity of 
gold and {ilver taken from the currency, is always equal 
iy ©: ha to 
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to the quantity of paper added to it. It would be other 


wiſe with paper money, conſiſting of promiſſory notes, 
the immediate payment of which was made, in any re- 


ſpect, conditional. When it was optional with the 


bankers of Scotland to pay their notes immediately on 


demand, or {ix months after preſentment, with legabi in- 


tereſt, they were at a diſcount. P. 492. 
In Yorkſhire, the paper currencies were degraded 
below the value of gold and tilver; for ſome times the 
payment even of ſix-pence, depended upon the condition 
that the holder of the note, ſhould bring . for a 
guinea. P. 493. 

The paper currencies of North America, confified 
formerly in government paper, which was not exigible 
till ſeveral years after it was iſſued, But 100]. payable 
fifteen years hence at ſix per cent. is equal only to 
about 4ol. ready money. To oblige a creditor to ac- 
cept of this for 160]. was downright fraud. Hence, the 
equity of the law which declared that no papercurrency 
ſhould be deemed a legal tender of payment: The paper 
money of Pen/ylvania, never ſunk below the value of 
gold and ſilver. This colony however, raiſed the deno- 
mination of its coin, ordering five ſhillings ſterling to 
paſs for ſix ſhillings and three-pence, under pretence of 
preventing the exportation of coin. It was found how- 
ever, that the price of goods imported, roſe exactly in 
proportion as the denomination of coin was raiſed, 
which was exported as faſt as ever. P. 493=5. 

If a certain proportion of the taxes muſt be paid in 
paper, and the bank were careful to keep the quantity 
of paper ſomewhat below what could be employed in 
this manner, the demand for it might be ſuch as to make 
it bear a premium. P. 496. 

A paper currency which falls below the value of gold 
and ſilver coin, does not fink the value of thoſe metals. 
The proportion between the value of the precious me- 
tals and that of goods, depends on the richneſs or poverty 

of 
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of the mines which happen at any particular time to 
{upply: the great market of the commercial world; and 
alſo on the labour neceſſary to bring e and the 


goods to market. P. 4%. 
The multiplication: of bankers, who are eie 


from iſſulng notes under a certain ſum, and who are alſo 
ſubjected to the obligation of the immediate and uncon- 
ditional payment of thofe notes, increaſes the ſecurity 
of the public. The competition obliges all to be more 
cireumſpect in their conduct. And the circulation being 
divided into a greater number of parts, the failure of any 
one compan y becomes of leſs conſequence to the public. 
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VOLUME II. 


BOOK IL 


CHAP. III. 


| of the accumulation of Capital, or of productive and 
unproductive Labour. 


PRODUCTIVE labour as that of the manufacturer, 

adds to the value of the ſubject on which it is beſtow- 
ed. Unproductive labour as that of the menial ſervant, 
has no ſuch effect. The manufacturer is no expence to 
his maſter, his wages being reſtored with a profit. The 
maintenance of a menial ſervant never is reſtored. 
The labour of the latter, however, has its value, The 
labour of the manufacturer realizes itſelf in ſome vendi- 
ble commodity which laſts after the labour is paſt: that 
of the menial ſervant periſhes in the very inſtant of per- | 
formance. P. 1—2. 

The labour of ſome of the moſt podle orders in 
ſociety is like that of menial ſervants. The ſovereign, 
and all the officers of juſtice and war, are unproductive 
labourers. They. are ſervants of the public, and main- 
tained by the induſtry of the people. Their ſervice pro- 
duces nothing for which an equal quantity of ſervice 
can afterwards be procured. In the ſame claſs muſt be 
ranked, churchmen, lawyers,  phylicians, men of 
letters; players, buffoons, opera fingers, &c. P. 3. 
Ec Productive 
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Productive, and unproductive labourers, and thoſe 
who do not labour at all, are all maintained by the an- 
nual-produce of the country. This produce has its li- 
mits, and is the effect of productive labour. The annu- 
al produce of the land, and labour of every country 
divides itſelf into two parts: one of which is deſtined 
for renewing the proviſions, materials, and finiſhed 
work, which had been been withdrawn from the capi- 
tal; the other for conſtituting a revenue either as profit 
of ſtock, or as rent of land. The former is employed 
to maintain productive hands only. The latter may 
maintain either productive or unproductive hands. 

Unproduttive labourers, and thoſe who do not labour 
at all, are all maintained by revenue; either. (1.) by that 
part of the annual produce originally deſtined for conſti- 
tuting a revenue to particular perſons, as rent of land, 
or profits of ſtock; or (2.) by that which though origi- 
nally deſtined for replacing a capital, and for maintain- 
ing productive labourers only, yet when it comes into 
their hands, whatever part is above their neceſſary 
ſubſiſtence, may be employed in maintaining either pro- 
ductive or unproductive hands. Thus the landlord, 
merchant, and even workman, may maintain a menial 


ſervant, or go to a play, and fo contribute towards 


maintaining one ſet of unproductive labourers ; or he 


may pay taxes, and thus help to maintain another ſet 


equally unproductive. "The rent of land, and the pro- 


fits of ſtock are therefore the principal ſources from 


which en hands derive their ſubſiſtence. 


P. 6. 


The proportion between the produttive, and unpro- 


ductive hands, depends upon the proportion between 
that part of the annual produce which is deſtined for 
replacing a capital, and that which is deſtined for con- 


ſtituting a revenue. This, proportion is very different in 
ich; mhil*poor countries. At preſent in the opulent 


countries of 5 a very large portion of the pro- 
duce 
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duce of the land 1s deſtined for replacing the capital of 


the farmer ; the other for paying his profits, and the 
rent of the landlord, But antiently, under the fendal 
government, a very ſmall portion of the produce was 
ſufficient to replace the capital employed in cultivation; 
it conſiſted only in a few wretched cattle, which alfo 


generally belonged to the landlord. In the preſent ſtate 


of Europe the ſhare of the Landlord ſeldom exceeds a 
third, ſometimes not a fourth part of the whole produce 
of the land. P. 7—8, 

Manufactures, now, require great capitals ; formerly 
very ſmall capitals were ſufficient ; but their profits muſt 
have been great, as the rate of intereſt was no where 
leſs than 10 per cent. At preſent the rate of intereſt is 
no where greater than 6 per cent. and in ſome parts it is 
as low as 2 per cent. The profit of ſtock is greater in a 
rich than in a poor country, becauſe the ſtock is much 
greater; in proportion to the ſtock, the profits are ge- 
nerally leſs. That part of the annual produce deſtined 
for replacing a capital, is greater in rich than in poor 
countries, and bears a greater proportion to that which 
is immediately deſtined for conſtituting a revenue either 
as rent or profit. The proportion between the funds 
deſtined for the maintenance of productive labour, and 
thoſe which are employed in ſupporting unproductive 
labour, determines, in every country, the character of 
the inhabitants, as to induſtry or idleneſs. We are more 
induſtrious than our forefathers, becauſe the funds deſ- 
tined for the maintenance of induſtry, are much greater 
in proportion to thoſe likely to be employed in the main- 
tenance of idlenefs, than they were two or three hun- 
dred years ago. In manufacturing towns the inferior 
people are in general induſtrious zin rowns principally 
{ſupported by the reſidence of a court, they are general- 
ly idle. In a city where a great revenue is ſpent, it is 
dithcult to employ a capital with advantage, for any. 
other purpoſe than ſupplying the eonſumption of that 


5 city, 


+ 
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eity. The idleneſs of the greater part of the people 
corrupts the induſtry of thoſe who ought to be maintain- 
ed by the employment of capital. The proportion be- 
tween the capital, and revenue, therefore, jeems every 
where to regulate the proportion between jnguſtry and 
idleneſs. P. 9-11. 

Cayirars are increaſed by parſimony, and diminiſhed 
by prodigality. Parſimony, and not induſtry, is the 
immediate cauſe of the increaſe of capital. Parſimony, 
by increaſing the fund deſtined for the maintenance of 

roductve hands, tends to encreaſe the number ol choſe 

. whoſe labour adds to the value of the ſubject on 
which it is beſtowed, This gives an additional value to 
the annual produce. P. 13. 

, What is annually ſaved is as regularly conſumed as 
what is annually ſpent, but by a different ſet of people. 
What a rich man /pends is conſumed by idle gueſts, and 
menial ſervants. What he faves, being employed as a 
capital, is conſumed by labourers, manufacturers, &c. 
who produce with a profir, the value of their annual 
conſumption. P. 14. . 

By what a frugal man annually faves, he affords 
maintenance to an additional number of productive 
bands, and eſtabliſhes, as it were, a perpetual fund for 
the maintenance of an equal number in time to come. 
The prodigal, by diminiſhing the funds deſtined for the 
employment of productive labour, diminiſhes the quan- 
tity of that labour, and the value of the annual produce 
of the land and labour of the whole country, the rea} 
wealth and revenue of its inhabitants. Though the ex- 
pence of the prodigal be altogether in home-made com- 
modities, and therefore not occalioning any, exportation 
of gold and ſilver, its eſſect upon the productive funds 
of the /ociety would ſtill be the fame. - If the quantity 
of food and clothing conſumed by unproductive, had 
been diſtributed among productive hands, they would 
have reproduced, together with a profit, the full value 

of 
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ok their conſumption. There would have been two 
values inſtead of one ;—the fame quantity of money 
would have remained in the country, and a reproduc- 
tion of an equal value of conſumable goods. P. 15—16. 

The ſame quantity of money cannot remain in any 
country in which the value of the annual produce di- 
miniſhes. The ſole uſe of money is to circulate con- 
ſumable goods; its quantity muſt, therefore, be deter- 
mined by the value of the goods circulated, Their va- 
lue muſt diminiſh as the value of the annual produce of 
the country diminiſhes, and along with it the quantity 
of money which can be employed in circulating them, 
But the money thrown out of domeſtic employment, 
will be ſent abroad to purchaſe goods which may be of 
uſe at home. P. 17. 

The quantity of money, on the contrary, muſt in- 
creaſe, as the value of the annual produce inereaſes: 
for the value of the conlumable goods annually circalat- 
ed being greater, will require a greater quantity of 
money to circulate them. A part of the increaſed pro- 
duce, therefore, will naturally be employed in pur- 
chaſing the additional quantity of gold and filver neceſ- 
lary for circulating the reſt. Whether, therefore, the 
real wealth of a country conſiſt in the value of the an- 
nual prod ice of its land and labour; or, as vulgar pre- 
judices ſuppoſe, in the quantity of the <irculating pre- 
cious metals, every prodigal appears to be a public ene- 
my, and every frugal man a public benefactor. P. 18, 
The effects of miſconduct are often the fame as thoſe 
of prodigality, Unſucceſsful projects tend in the ſame 
manner to diminiſh the funds deſtined for the mainte- 
nance of productive labour, though the capiral is con- 
ſumed by productive hands only, yet they do not re- 
produce the full value of their confumption. The cir- 
cumſtances of a great nation cannot e much affected by 
the prodigality or miſcondutt of individuals. The prin- 
ciple which prompts to expence, is the paſſion for pre- 
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ſent enjoyment, which in general is but momentary, or, 
occaſional, But the principle which prompts to fave, 18 
the deſire of bettering our condition, which never leaves 
us: accordingly the principle of frugality ſeems to pre- 
dominate very greatly. With regard to miſconduct, the 
number of ſucceſsful undertakings is every where much 
greater than that of unſucceſsful ones. P. 19—20. 

Great nations are never impoveriſhed by private, 
though they ſometimes are by public prodigality and 
miſconduct. Almoſt the whole of the public revenue, 
in moſt countries, is employed in maintaining unpro- 
ductive hands, Such are the perſons who compole a 
court an eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſhment ;fleets and ar- 
mies. If theſe are multiplied to an unneceſſary number, 
they may conſume ſo large a ſhare of the annual produce 
as to encroach on the capital deſtined for the maintain- 
ance of productive labour. In moſt caſes, the conſtant 
effort of every man to better his condition, the principle 
from whence national as well as private opulence is de- 
rived, is {ufficiently powerful to maintain the progreſs 
of improvement in ſpite of the extravagance and errors 
of government, P. 21. 

The annual produce of land and labour can be increaſ- 
ed in its value by no other means, but by increaſing the 
number of productive labourers, or the productive 
powers of thoſe labourers already employed. The 
number of labourers cannot be increaſed, without in- 
creaſing the funds deſtined for maintaining them. Nor 
can the productive powers of the ſame number be in- 
creaſed without ſome improvements to abridge labour. 
In either caſe an addititional capita] is almoſt always re- 
- quired, If then the annual produce of a country is 
greater at one period, than at a former one, it mult be 
in .conſequence of an increaſe of its capital, and that 
more muſt have been added to it, by the good conduct 
of ſome, than has been taken from it either by the miſ- 
conduct of others, or by the extravagance of govenment. 

| Suh 
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Such will be found the preſent ſtate of England, if com- 
pared with what it was at the reſtoration, of Charles II. 
though within that ſpace of time have happened the 
fire, and the plague of London; two Dutch wars; 
the diſorders of the revolution the war in Ireland; 
the four expenſive French Wars of 1688, 1702, 1742, 
1756 together with the two rebellions of 1715 and 1745.* 
In the courſe of theſe events the nation cannot have 
contracted leſs than 2c0,000,0001. of debt. + So great 
a ſhare of the annual produce, has, ſince the revolution 
been employed in maintaining an extraordinary number 
of unproductive hands. Had not theſe wars given this 
particular direction to ſo large a capital, the greater 
part of it would have been employed in maintaining 
productive hands. The value of the annual produce 
would have been conſiderably increaſed every year; 
and the real wealth and revenue of the country might, 
by this time, have been raiſed to a height of which we 
can have no conception. But though the profuſion of 
government has retarded the progreſs of England to 
improvement, ſtill its annual produce is greater than it 
was at the reſtoration, or at the revolution. The capital 
muſt likewiſe be greater; which, in the midſt of all the 
exactions of government, has been accumulated by the 
frugality of individuals. Hence the impertinence and 
preſumption of ſumpruary laws. Kings and miniſters 
are the greateſt ſpendthrifts in the ſociety. If their 
own extravagance does not ruin a ſtate, that of their 
ſubjects never will. P. 22—7. | 
Some modes of expence, ſeem to contribute more to 
the growth of public opulence than others. The reve- 


nue 


* To which may be added the madneſs and wickedneſs of the 
American war; and the war with France, which poſterity may 


pyibly pronounce, even more mad, and more wicked than that. 


Ed. 
+ The national debt at preſent, (April 1797) cannot be less 


than Fouk HUNDRED MILLIONS of pounds ſterling. Ed, 
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nue of an individual may be ſpent, either in things 
conſumed immediately, as in a ſumptuous table, in 
maintaining a great number of fervants, horſes, &, Or 
it may be ſpent in things more durable, and which may 
be accumulated, as in buildings, furniture, books, 
pictures, or in jewels, trinkets, fine clothes, &e. Were 
two men of equal fortune to ſpend their revenue, the 
one chiefly in one way, the other in the other ; the 
magnificence of the perſon whole expence had been 
chiefly in durable commodities, would-be continually 
increaſing, that of the other would be no greater at the 
end of the period than at the beginning. The former 
would be the richer of the two. He would have a ſtock 
of goods worth ſomething. As one mode of expence is 
more favourable than rhe other to the opulence of an 
individual, ſo it is likewiſe to a nation. The houſes, 
the furniture, the clothing of the rich, in a little time, 
become uſeful to the inferior ranks of the people. 
P. 2&9. X 

The expence too which is laid out in durable commo- 
dities, is favourable to frugality as well as accumulation. 
I a perſon ſhould at any time exceed in it, he can eaſily 

reform without expoſing himſelf to cenſure. P. 30. 

The expence, beſides, that is laid out in durable 
commodities, gives maintenance, commonly, to a greater 
number of people, than that which is employed in the 
moſt profuſe hoſpitality. In the one way, this expence 
maintains productive, in the other unproductive hands, 
In the one way, therefore, it increaſes, in the other, it 
does not increaſe, the exchangeable value of the pro- 
| Suce of the land and labour of the country. P. 31, 


CHAP. 


©. 8-1 
CHAP. Iv. 
Of ſtock lent at intereſt. 


THE ſtock which is lent at intereſt is conſidered as 
a capital by the lender, The borrower may ule it either 
as a capital, or as a ſtock reſerved for immediate con- 
ſumption. If he uſes it as a capital, he employs it in 
the maintenance of productive labourers ; and can re- 
ſtore the capital and pay the intereſt without encroach- 
ing upon any other ſource of revenue, which he cannot 
do if he uſes it as a ſtock reſerved for immediate con- 
ſumption. - P. 33. | 

Stock lent at intereſt is occaſionally employed in both 
thele ways, but in the former more frequently than in 
the latter. A man of common prudence will lend a part 
of his ſtock only to thoſe who will employ it profitably. 
Even among borrowers, the number of the frugal and 
induſtrious ſurpaſs that of the prodigal and idle. ' Stock 
is ſometimes lent to country gentlemen upon mortgage, 
What they borrow. is commonly ſpent before they bor - 
row it. P. 33-4. 

Loans at intereſt are made in money, either of paper, 
or of gold and ſilver. But what the borrower wants, 
and what the lender ſupplies, is not the money, but the 
2 which it can purchaſe; the lender aſſigns to the 

rrower his right to a certain portion of the produce 
of the country to be employed as the borrower pleaſes. 
The quantity of ſtock, or, as it is uſually expreſſed, of 
money which can be lent at intereſt in any country, is 
not regulated by the value of the money, but by the 
value of that part of the annual produce, which is deſ- 
tined not only for replacing a capital, but ſuch a capital 
as the owner does not care to be at the trouble of em- 
ploying himſelf. Such capitals conflitute what is called 
the monied intereſt, It is diſtin& from the landed, and 
allo from the trading intereſts, as in theſe laſt the on- 
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ers themſelves employ their own capitals. Even in the 
monied intereſt, the money is but the deed of aſſignment 
which conveys from one hand to another, thoſe capitals 
which the owners do not care to employ themſelves. 
Thoſe capitals may be greater in almoſt any proportion, 
than the amount of the money which ſerves as the in- 
ſtrument of their conveyance ; the ſame pieces of money 
ſucceſſively ſerving for many different loans, as well as 
for many different purchaſes. P. 35—6. | 
In proportion as that ſhare of the annual produce 
which is deſtined for replacing a capital increaſes in any 
country, the monied intereſt increaſes with it. As ſtock 
increaſes, the quantity of ſtock to be lent at intereſt 
grows gradually greater. As the quantity of ſtock to be 
Ea at intereſt increaſes, the intereſt diminiſhes. For 
as capitals increaſe in any country, the profits diminiſh, 
and itbecomesmore difficult to find aprofitable method of 
employing any new capital. Hence the competition be- 
tween diffetent capitals, which ſinks the profits of ſtock, 
The demand alſo for productive labour increaſes, by 
the increaſe of the funds deſtined for maintaining it. 
This raiſes the wages of labour. But when the profits 
of a capital are thus diminiſhed, the rate of intereſt muſt 
be diminiſhed with them. P. 278. 

Mr. Locke, and other writers ſuppoſe, that the in- 
creaſe of gold and ſilver, by the diſcovery of the Spaniſh 
mines, was the cauſe of the lowering the rate of intereſt 
throughout Europe. Before the diſcovery of the Spanith 
Weſt Indies, 10 per cent. was the common rate of inte- 
reſt. It has ſince that time ſunk to 6, 6, 4, and 3 per 
cent. Suppoſe the value of ſilver has ſunk preciſely in 
the ſame proportion as the rate of intereſt, and that in 
countries where intereſt has been reduced from 10 to ; 
per cent. the ſame quantity of ſilver can now purchaſe 
half the quantity of goods which it could have purehaſed 
before: even upon this luppoſition, it is impoſſible that 
f the 
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the lowering the value of ſilver could have the ſmalleſt 
tendency to lower the rate of intereſt, 

Whatever cauſes lowered the value of the capital muſt 
have lowered that of intereſt, and in the ſame propor- 
tion. The proportion between the value of the capital, 
and that of the intereſt muſt have remained the ſame, 
though the rate had never been altered. By altering 
the rate, the proportion between the two values is ne- 
ceſſarily altered. If 100 pounds now are worth no 
more than go were then; sl. can be worth no more than 
21. 10s. By reducing the rate of intereſt from 10 to 5 
per cent. we give for the ule of a capital equal to half 
its former value, an intereſt equal to one fourth only 
of the value of the former intereſt, 

Any increaſe in the quantity of ſilver, could have no 
other effect than to diminiſh the value of that metal. 
The nominal value of goods would be greater, but their 
real value would be preciſely the ſame as before. The 
capital of the country would be the ſame, though a 
greater number of pieces might be requiſite for convey- 
ing any equal portion of it from one hand to another. 
The funds for maintaining productive labour being the 
fame : wages, therefore, though nominally greater, 
would really be the ſame, The profits of ſtock, which 
are not computed by the number of pieces of ſilver with 
which they are paid, but by the proportion which thoſe 
pieces bear to the whole capital employed, would bg 
the ſame both nominally and really, So allo would the 
common intereſt of money, P. 39-41. 

Any increaſe in the quantity of commodities annually 
circulated, while the money remained the ſame, would 
produce other effects beſides that of raiſing the value of 
money. The capital of the country would be augment- 
ed. The quantity of productive labour which it could 
maintain would be increaſed, Wages would riſe, the 
profits of ſtock would be diminiſhed, as would the in- 
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tereſt of money which always keeps pace with the pro- 
fits of ſtock, P. 42. 
In ſome countries the intereſt of money is prohibited 
by Law. This regulation, inſtead of preventing, has 
increaſed the evil of uſury ; the debtor being obliged to 
pay for the uſe of money, and for the ri/k which his 
. creditor runs by accepting a compenſation for that uſe. 
In other countries the law fixes the higheſt rate which 
can be taken without incurring a penalty. This rate 
ought always to be ſomewhat above the loweſt market 
price. If this legal rate be fixed below the loweſt mar- 
| ket rate, it will be the ſame as a prohibition of intereſt. 

The legal rate ought not to be much above the loweſt 
market rate. If the legal rate of intereſt in Great Bri- 
tain was fixed at 8 or 10 per cent. the greater part of 
the money lent, would be lent to prodigals, and projec- 
tors, Who alone would be willing to give this high inte- 

reſt. No law can reduce the common rate of intereſt 
below the loweſt ordinary market rate at the time when 
the law is made. P. 43—5. 

The ordinary market price of land, depends upon the 
ordinary market rate of intereſt, The ſuperior ſecurity 
of land, diſpoſes a man to be content with a ſmaller re- 
venue from land, than what he might have by lending 
out his money at intereſt, When intereſt was at 10 per 
cent. land was commonly ſold for 10 or 12 years pur- 
Chaſe. As intereſt ſunk to 6 and 4 per cent. the price 
of land roſe to 20 and 3o years purchaſe, P. 46. 


— 


Of the different employment of Capitals, 


A CAPITAL may be employed four different ways: 
(3,) In procuring the rude produce annually required 
| for 
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for the uſe and conſumption ofthe ſociety ; or (2.) In pre- 
paring that rude produce for conſumption; or (3.) In tranſ- 
porting rude or manufactured produce from places 
where they abound, to thoſe where they are wanted: 
or (4.) In dividing particular portions of either into 
ſuch ſmall parcels as ſuit the demands of thoſe who want 
them. Each of theſe four methods of employing a ca- 
pital, is neceſſary to the exiſtence or extenſion of the 
other three, or to the general convenience of the ſociety. 
—The capital employed in ſurniſhing rude produce is 
neceſſary to trade aud manufactures :—that employed in 
manufacturing the rude produce is neceſſary to ſupply 
the demand. Unleſs a capital was employed in tranſ- 
porting either rude or manufactured produce from one 
place to another, no more could be produced than was 
neceſſary for the conſumption of the neighbourhood, 
Unleſs a capital was employed in dividing certain por- 
tions of the produce into ſmall parcels,every man would 
be obliged to purchaſe-a greater quantity of goods than 
he wanted. P. 46—9. | 
The perſons whoſe capitals are employed in any of 

theſe four ways are productive labourers. Their labour 
realizes itſelt in the vendible commodity on which it is 
beſtowed, and adds to its price the value, at leaſt, of 
their own maintenance and conſumption. Equal capi- 
tals employed in each of thoſe four different ways, will 
put in motion different quantities of productive labour. 
The capital of the retailer replaces, with its profits, that 
of the merchant. The capital of the merchant replaces, with 
their profits, the capitals of the farmers and manufac- 
turers. His capital too employs ſailors and carriers. 
Part of the capital of the maſter manufacturer is em- 
ployed as a fixed capital in the inſtruments of his trade, 
and replaces with its profits, that of the artificer who 
makes them :—part of his circulating capital' purchaſes 
materials of the farmer but the greater part is diſtri- 
| puted among workmen, P. 30—1. 
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No equal capital puts into motion a greater quantity 
of productive labour than that of the Farmer. His cat- 
tle and ſervants are productive labourers; NATURE alſo 


labours along with man, at no expence, but its produce 


has its value. The operations of agriculture ſeem in- 
tended to direct, rather than increaſe the fertility of na- 
ture, Over and above the capital of the farmer and its 
profits, there is the reproduction of the rent to the land- 
lord, which ſometimes is a third of the whole produce. 
No equal quantity of productive labour employed in ma- 
nufactures, can occaſion ſo great 2 reproduction. 
Hence a capital employed in agriculture, is moſt ad van- 


tageous to ſociety. P. 32 —3. 
The capitals employed in agriculture and the retail 


trade muſt reſide within the ſociety that of the mer- 


chant has no fixed reſidence. The capital of the manu- 
facturer muſt reſide where the manufacture is carried on, 
hut this may be at a great diſtance from the place where 
the materials grow, or the manufactures are conſumed. 
Part of the wool of Spain is manufactured in Great Bri- 
tain, and the cloth ſent back to Spain, Whether the 
merchant whole capital exports the ſurplus produce of 
any ſociety, be a native or foreigner, is of no other im- 
portance, than the difference of the value of the annual 
produce of that one man. It is of more conſequence 
that the capital of the manufacturer ſhould reſide within 
the country, as it puts a greater quantity of productive 
labour into motion. P. 34—5. 

A country, like an individual, may frequently net have 
ſufficient capital to cultivate its lands, and manufacture 
its rude produce; and to tranſport the ſurplus part 
either of the rude or manufactured produce to diſtant 
markets. In this ſituation of things ag iculture is to de 
prefered, and then manufactures. P. 36. 

The country which has not capital ſufficient for all 
thoſe three purpoſes, has not arrived at that degree of 


1— for which it ſeems naturally deſtined. To at- 
tempt 


* 
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tempt, however, with an inſufficient capital, to do all 
three is not the ſhorteſt way to acquire a ſufficient one. 
—The capital of all the individuals of a nation, is in- 
creaſed by adding to it what they fave out of their re- 
venue : it will increaſe the faſteſt when it is employed 
in the way which affords the greateſt revenue, which 
is in proportion to the annual produce of their land 
and labour. P. 57. 

By agriculture, America has made rapid progreſs to- 
wards wealth and greatneſs. The courſe of human 
proſperity ſeems ſcarce ever to have been of ſo long 
continuance as to enable any great country to acquire 
capital ſufficient for all three purpoſes.— Thus the capi - 
tal of any country will put into motion a quantity of pro- 
ductive labour in proportion as it is employed in agri- 
culture, manufactures and wholeſale trade.— The dif- 
ference is alſo very great according to the different 
ſorts of wholeſale trade in which any part of it is em- 
ployed. P. 38—9. 

All wholeſale trade may be reduced to (1.) The 
home trade which is employed in purchaſing in one part 
of the ſame country, and ſelling in another. (2.) The 
foreign trade of conſumption, which is employed in pur- 
chaſing foreign goods for home conſumption. (3.) The 
carrying trade which is employed in tranſacting the 
commerce of foreign countries, 

The capital employed in the firſt generally replaces 
two diſtinct capitals employed in ſupporting productive 
labour. The capital which ſends Scotch manufactures 
to London, brings back Engliſh corn and Engliſh manu- 
factures. | | 

The capitals employed in the' /econd, likewiſe replace 
two capitals, but one only of them is employed in ſup- 
porting domeſtic induſtry: conſequently the capital em- 
ployed in it, can give, at moſt, but one half the encou- 
ragement to the induſtry of the country, as that employ- 

ed 
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ed in home trade. Foreign goods for home conſump- 


tion may be purchaſed with other foreign goods; 
theſe laſt, however, muſt have been purchaſed with the 


produce of domeſtic induſtry ; the effects, therefore, of 


a capital employed in ſuch a round about foreign trade, 
are the {ame as thoſe of one employed in the moſt direct 
trade, except that the final returns are more diſtant. 
Whatever be the foreign commodity with which the 


foreign goods for home conſumption are purchaſed, it 


can occaſion no eſſential difference either in the nature 
of the trade, or in the ſupport it can give to the produc- 
tive labour of the country from which it is carried on. 
If they are purchaſed with gold and ſilver, theſe muſt 
have been firſt purchaſed with the produce of the induſ- 
try of the country. Owing to the {mall bulk, and great 
value of the precious metals, they may have the advan- 
tage, over other cqmmoditics, in a round about foreign 
trade. P. 60—4. | 
That part of the capital which is employed in the car- 
rying tiade of any country, is withdrawn from ſupport- 
ing the productive labour of that country, to ſupport 
that of foreign countries. Though it may replace by 
every operation two diſtinct capitals, yetneither belongs 
to that particular country. If this trade is carried 
on by ſhips and ſailors of that particular country, 
part of the capital puts in motion a certain number of 
productive labourers of that country: this is generally 
the caſe, but not neceſſarily ſo. The carrying trade 
is ſuppoſed to be highly advantageous to Great Britain; 
though the ſame capital might be employed in the fore- 
jen trade of conſumption, or even in the coaſting trade. 
The number of ſailors, and ſhips do not depend on the 
nature of the trade, The trade from Newcaſtle to Lon- 
don, employs more aupping . all the carrying trade 
of England. 


The 
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The capital, therefore, employed in the home trade 
gives greater encouragement to domeſtic induſtry, than 
that employed in the foreign trade of conſumption ; and 
the capital employed in this latter trade, has a ſtill 
greater advantage over an equal capital employed in the 
carrying trade. Each, however, is not only ad vanta- 
geous but neceſſary. Without exportation, a part of the 
productive labour of the country muſt ceaſe, and the va- 
lue of its annual produce diminiſh. In Great Britain 
more corn, woollens, and hard ware are produced than 
the demand requires. The ſurplus part muſt be ſent 
abroad and exchanged for ſomething for which there is 
a demand at home. If the foreign goods thus purchaſ- 
ed, exceed the demand of the home market, the ſurplus 
muſt be ſent abroad again, and exchanged for ſomething 
more in demand at home. Thus the foreign round 
about trade may be as neceſſary as the moſt direct. 
P. 658, 

When the capital ſtock of any country is increaſed to 
ſuch a degree, that it cannot be all employed in ſupply- 
ing the conſumption, and ſupporting the productive la- 
bour of that country, the ſurplus part diſgorges itſelf into 
the carrying tiade,——The carrying trade is the effect 
of national wealth, not the natural cauſe of it. Holland 
the richeſt country in Europe, has the greateſt ſhare of 
the carrying trade. P. 6g. 

The extent of the home trade, and of the capital em- 
ploy ed in it, is limited by the value of the ſurplus pro- 
duce of all thoſe diſtant places within the country which 
exchange their reſpective productions with one another. 
That of the foreign trade of conſumption, by the value 
of the ſurplus produce of the whole country, and of 
what can be purchaſed with it: that of the carrying 
trade, by the value of the ſurplus produce of all the dit- 
ferent countries in the world. Private profit, and not 
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public good, determines the owner of a capital to 

employ it either in agriculture, or in manufac- 

ures. Therefore where agriculture is the moſt pro- 

Ktable of employments, the capitals of individuals will 

be "4 vi ak the NOT Nt advantageous to ſociety» 
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BOOK III. 


Or Tur DIFFERENT PROGRESS OF OPULENGE IN tr 
FERENT NATIONS, 


CHAP. I. 


Of the natural Progreſs of Opulence. 


THE great commerce of every civilized ſociety, is 
that carried on between the inhabitants of the town, and 
thoſe of the country. The town in which there is no 
reproduction of ſubſtances, gains its whole wealth from 
the country: but the country is no loſer, the gains are 
Teciprocal, and the diviſion of labour is advantageous to 
all the perſons employed. The inhabitants of the coun- 
try purchaſe of the town a greater quantity of manu- 
factured goods, with the produce of a ſmaller quantity 
of labour, than they muſt have employed had they 
prepared them themſelves. The town affords a market 
for the ſurplus produce of the country. The greater the 
number and revenue of the inhabitants of the town, the 
more extenſive is the market which it affords to thoſe 
of the country; the more extenſive the market, the more 
advantageous it is to a great number. The cultivation 
of the lands in the neighbourhood of a great town ſhews 
how much the country is benefited by the commerce of 
the town. P. 724. | 

As ſubſiſtence is prior to luxury, ſo the induſtry 
which procures the former, muſt be prior to that whjch 
miniſters to the latter. Therefore the cultivation of the 
country muſt be prior to the increaſe of the town. 
Towns may derive their {ubſiſtence, in part, from diſ- 
tant countries, which occaſions conſiderable variations 
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in the progreſs of opulence. If human inſtitutions had 
not thwarted the natural inclinations, the towns could 
no where have increaſed beyond what the cultivation of 

"the territory in which they were ſituated could ſupport. 
Upon equal profits, 'moſt men would chuſe to employ 
their capitals rather in the cultivation of land, than ei- 
ther in manufactures, or in foreign trade. The capital 
employed in land is more under the command of its 
owner, and is leſs liable to accidents, than that of the 
trader. 

Without the aſſiſtance of artificers, land cannot be 
cultivated. Theſe need the aſſiſtance of each other, 
and not being tied down to a preciſe ſpot, they form 
amgng themſelves a ſmall town or village. The inha- 
bitants ofthe town, and thoſe of the country are mutu- 


| ally the ſervants of one another. The town is a conti- 


-nual market, where rude produce is exchanged for that 
which is manufactured. This commerce ſupplies the in- 
habitants of the town, with the materials of work, and 
the means of their ſubſiſtenee. The quantity of finiſhed 
Work which they ſell to the inhabitants of the country, 
regulates the quantity of the materials and proviſions 
Which they buy. Their employment and ſubſiſtence 
can augment only in proportion to the demand from the 
country for finiſhed Work; which demand will be in 
proportion to the extenſion of cultivation. In America 
here land is cheap, manufactures for diſtant ſale have 
never yet been eſtabliſhed in their towns. But in coun- 
tries where land is dear, every artificer, who has ac- 
quired more ſtock than can be employed in the neigh- 
bourhood, endeayours to prepare work for more diſtant 
fale: P. 2-8??QVk9õ 

For the ſame reaſon, where profits are nearly equal, 
manufactures are preferred, for the employment of a ca- 
pital, to foreign commerce. In every period of ſociety, the 
ſurplus part of the produce muſt be ſent abroad in order 


to be exchanged for ſomething for which there is a de- 
| mand 
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mand at home. If the ſociety has not fullcient. capital 
to cultivate all its lands, and to manufacture all its rude 
produce, there is an advantage that it ſhould be export- 
ed by a foreign capital ; that the whole ſtock may be em- 
ployed in more uſeful purpoſes. P. 79. 

According to the natural order of things, the greater 
part ofthe capital of every growing ſociety is, firſt, di- 
rected to agriculture, then to manufactures, and laſt of 
all to foreign commerce. This natural order of things 
has been inverted in the modern ſtates of Europe. 
P. 80. 


— — 


CHAP. II. 


the diſcouragement of Agriculture in the antient 
ſtates of Europe after the fall of the Roman 
| Empire. | 


WHEN the German and Scythian nations over-ran 
the weſtern provinces of the Roman Empire, confuſions 
were introduced which laſted ſeveral centuries, during 
which the principal leaders of thoſe nations acquired the 
greater part of the lands of thoſe countries. This ori- 
ginal engroſſing of the lands introduced the laws of 
primogeniture, and entails, which prevented them from 
being divided by /ucceſſion, or alienation. When land, 
like moveables, is conſidered as the means only of ſub- 
ſiſtence and enjoyment, it is divided among all the chil- 
dren of the family, Such was the law of ſucceſſion 
among the Romans. But when it was conſidered as the 
means of power and protection, as in thoſe times when 
every great landlord was a prince, and his tenants were 
his ſubjects, it deſcended undivided to one. Among the 


children of the ſame family there can be no indiſputable 


— difference 
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difference, but that of /ex, and that of age. The male 
is preferred to the female ; and the elder takes place of 
the younger. Hence the origin of the right of primoge- 
niture. In the preſent ſtate of Europe, the proprietor of 
' a ſingle acre of land is as ſecure of his poſſeſſion as the 
proprietor of a hundred thouſand, nevertheleſs the right 
of primogeniture continues to be reſpected, though no- 
thing can be more contrary to the real intereſt of a nu- 
merous family. ExnTA4iLs are the natural conſequence 
of the law of primogeniture. 'They were unknown to 
the Romans; and in the preſent ſtate of Europe nothing 
can be more abſurd, They are founded on the ſuppoſi- 
tion that every ſucceſſive generation of men have not an 
equal right to the earth, and all that it poſſeſſes. 
P. 81—5. 

Great tracts of uncultivated land were thus engroſſed 
by particular families without a poſſibility of their being 
diyided. It ſeldom happened that a great proprietor, 
was a great improver. In the diſorderly times he was 
ſoſficiently employed in defending his own territories. 
When the eſtabliſhment of law affords him leiſure, he of- 
ten wants inclination, and almoſt always abilities, To 
improve land with profit requires an exact attention to 
ſmall ſavings, of which a man born to a large fortune is 
ſeldom. capable. His ſituation diſpoſes him to attend to 
ornament rather than profit his revenue is not ſuffici- 
ent to improve his whole eſtate in this manner, conſe- 
quently a great part will go unimproved. The preſent 
condition of large eſtates will ſhew how very unfavour- 
able extenſive property is to improvement. P. 85—6. 

If little improvement was to be expected from great 
proprietors, ſtill leſs was to be hoped for from the occu- 
piers, who were tenants at will, They were a ſpecies 
of flaves, who were ſuppoſed to belong to the land 
who could not marry but with the conſent of their maſ- 
ters; and who were incapable of acquiring property. 


The i ee of the land was at the expence of the 
proprietor, 
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proprietor. The ſeed, the cattle, the inſtruments of Kuſ- 
bandry were all his. This tpecies of ſlavery ſtill fubſiſts in 
Poland, and many parts of Germany. Improvements are 
leaſt of all to be expected when flaves are employed” as 
workmen, who not being able to acquire property, can 
have no intereſt but to eat as much, and labour as little as 
poſſible. Experience demonſtrates that the work done by 
lla ves is the deareſt of any. Sugar, and Tobacco can af+ 
ford the expence of ſlave cultivation; the raiſing of 
corn cannot. P. 87—9. | 

© To theflave cultivators of antient times ſucceeded a 
ſpecies of farmers who were furniſhed with the whole 
ſock by the proprietor, and with him divided equally 
the produce. It could not be the intereſt of theſe culti- 
vators to lay out any of their own little ſtock in the im- 
provement of land, becauſe the lord who laid out no- 
thing was to get one half of whatever it produced. The 

tithe is even found to be a great hindrance to improve- 
ment. This ſpecies of tenants ſtill ſubſiſts in — 
called ſteel-bow tenants. P. 90— 2. 

To this ſpecies of tenants ſucceeded farmers Nieper 
ſo called, who cultivated land with their own 
ſtock, paying a certain rent to the landlord. When 
ſuch farmers have a leaſe for a long term of years, it may 
be their intereſt to lay out a part of their capital in im- 
provement. The poſſeſſion of ſuch farmers was, and 
ſtill is very precarious in many parts of Europe, they 
not having ſufficient ſecurity againſt the landlord. By 
the law of England the ſecurity of the tenant is equal to 

that of the proprietor. In England alſo moſt of the 
yeomanry poſleſs freeholds, which render the whole 
order reſpectable on account of the political conſidera- 
tion which theſe give them. The laws and cuſtoms fa- 
vourable to the yeomanry have contributed more to the 
preſent grandeur of England than all the boaſted regu- 
lations of commerce taken together, P 93-4. 
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The law which ſecures the longeſt leaſes againſt fue- 
ceſſors of every kind is peculiar to Great Britain. Its 


| beneficial influence has been obſtructed by entails. The 


proprietors of land were antiently the legiſlators of 
every part of Europe. The laws relating to land, 
therefore, were all calculated for the ſuppoſed intereſt 
of the proprietor. The farmers too, beſides paying the 
rent, were antiently bound to perform a number of 


| ſervices to the landlord, which ſubjected them to many 
vexations. They were alſo bound to many public ſer- 


vices: ſuch as making and repairing high roads ;—and 
providing horſes, proviſions, and carriages for the king's 
troops when they paſſed through the country. The 
public taxes to which they were ſubject, were as op- 
preſſive as the ſervices. The antient lords eaſily allow- 
ed the ſovereign to tallage their tenaats, without fore- 
ſeeing how it would affect their own revenue. The 
taille in France may ferve as an example of antient 
tallages. It is a tax upon the ſuppoſed profits of the 
farmer, which they eſtimate by the ſtock that he has 
upon the farm. This tax hinders the accumulation of 


Rock, and is beſides looked upon as diſhonourable to the 


perſons ſubject to it, The antient tenths and fifteenths 
in England, ſeem to have been taxes of the ſame nature 
of the taille. P. 94—6. | 

Under all theſe diſcouragements little improvement 
could be expected from the occupiers of land, who, with 
all the ſecurity which law can gwe, mult always im- 
prove under great  difadvantages. The farmer is as a 
merchant who trades with borrowed money, the pro- 
prietor one who trades with his own. The ſtation of 
the former is inferior ro that of the proprietor ; and in 
the greater part of Europe the yeomanry are regarded 
as inferior even to tradeimen and mechanics, In ſuch 
a ſtate of things, little ſtock is likely to go from any other 


— to the improvement of land in the way of 
tarming 
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farming. The antient policy of Europe was farther uns 
favourable to the improvement of land. (1.) By the 
prohibition of the exportation of corn: and, (2.) By the 
reſtraints laid upon inland commerce by the abſurd laws 
againſt engroſſers, regraters, and foreſtallers, and by 
the privileges of fairs and markets. P. g7—y. 


— 


CHAP. III. 
Of the riſe and progreſs of cities aud towns, after the 
fall of the Roman Empire, 


THE inhabitants of cities and towns were, after the 
fall of the Roman Empire, not more fayoured than thoſe 
of the country. The proprietors of land generally lived 
in fortified caſtles on their own eſtates, and in the midſt 
of their dependants. The towns were inhabited by 
tradeſmen and mechanics of ſervile condition, as is evi- 
dent from the privileges granted to many of them by 
charter. They ſeem to have been a poor ſet of people, 
reſembling the pedlars and hawkers of the preſent times, 
ſubject to certain taxes, known by the names of paſſage, 


; pontage, laſtage, and /tallage. Sometimes the king, 


ſometimes a great lord granted to particular perſons a 
general exemption from theſe taxes, theſe were called 
free traders. They in return paid an annual poll tax. 
P. 99—101. 

The inhabitants of towns arrived at independency 
earlier than the occupiers of land in the country. Poll 
taxes uſed commonly to be let in farm, ſometimes to 
the ſheriff, and ſometimes to the burghers themſelves, 
who being anſwerable tor the whole rent, were allowed 
to collect it their own way. At firſt the farm of a town 
was let for a term of years: afterwards it was granted 
to them in fee, that is for ever, reſerving a rent certain 
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never to be augmented. The payment becoming per- 
petual, the exemptions became perpetual too; the town 
therefore was called a free-burgh. At the ſame time 
they were generally erected into a corporation, with 
the privileges of having magiſtrates, and a town-council 
of their own, and of making bye laws for. their own 
government, of building walls for their own defence, 
and of reducing the inhabitants under a fort of military 
diſcipline. In England they were exempted from fuit 
to county courts, and other ſervices, It muſt appear 
extraordinary, that ſovereigns ſhould thus have erected 
a ſort of independent republic in the heart of their own 
dominions. But they were not able themſelves to pro- 
te& all their weaker ſubjects from the oppreſſions of the 
great lords. Thoſe who could not protect themſelves 
fought protection from ſome great lord, and to obtain 
it became his vaſſals. The inhabitants of cities and 
burghs, by entering into a league of mutual defence, 
were capable of making reſiſtance. The lords deſpiſed 
the burghers, and envied their wealth, of which they 
plundered them on every occaſion. . The burghers 
hated and feared the lords: the king hated and feared 
them too. Mutual intereſt, therefore, diſpoſed them 
to ſupport the king, and the king to ſupport them 
againſt the lords; hence he granted them thoſe privi- 
leges which rendered them {ſecure and independent. 
The princes who lived upon the worſt terms with their 
barons, were the moſt liberal in grants to their burghs. 
Such was John of England. Philip the Firſt of France 
conſulted his biſhops, concerning the moſt proper way 
of reſtraining the violence of his lords, who adviſed, (1.) 
To eſtabliſh magiſtrates and a town-council in every 


conſiderable town of his demeſnes : (2.) To form a new 


militia of the inhabitants of thoſe towns. P. 102—7. 
The militia of the cities was not inferior to that of 
towns, and as they could be more readily aflembled, 
pL * had the ite of the lords. In 
Krong 


ny 
ſtrong countries, ſituated at a diſtance from-the-ſeat of 


government, the ſovereign came to loſe all his autho- 
rity, the cities became independent republics, and 
obliged the nobility to pull down their caſtles in the 
country, and live, like other peaceable inhabitants, in 
the city. Such is the hiſtory of Berne, &c. in Switzer: 
land, and of moſt of the Italian republics. In France and 
England, the authority of the ſovereign was never ens 
tirely deſtroyed. Though the cities could nor attain to 
independence, yet the ſovereign could not impoſe any 
tax upon them without their conſent. They, therefore, 


ſent deputies to the general aſſembly of the ſtates of the 
kingdom, that they might join with the clergy and 


barons, in granting extraordinary aid to the king. 
Hence the origin of the repreſentation of burghs in the 
ſtates general of all the monarchies in Europe. P. 107—8. 

Thus were the liberty and ſecurity of individuals 
_ eftabliſhed in cities when the occupiers of land in the 
country were expoſed to every ſort of violence. In 


the defencele/s ſtate men content themſelves with bare 


ſubſiſtence, becauſe to acquire more might tempt the 
injuſtice of their oppreſſors. The law at that time was 
ſo indulgent to the inhabitants of towns, and ſo deſirous 
of diminiſhing the authority of the lords over thoſe of 
the country, that if a perſon running away from the 
country, could conceal himfelf from his lord in a town, 
for a year, he was free for ever. Whatever ſtock accu» 
mulated in the hands of the induſtrious inhabitants of 
the country, took refuge in cities, for the ſake of ſecu- 


. 


The inhabitants of a city muſt ultimately derive their 


ſubſiſtence from the country. But if the city be on the 
ſea coaſt, they may draw it from the remote corners of 
the world, by exchanging the manufactured produce of 
their own induſtry ; or by performing the office of car- 
riers between diſtant countries. In this manner a city 


* 2 attain to ſplendor and wealth, while the neigh- 
8 2 bouring 
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ouring country was in poverty and wretchedne!s, 
The cities of Italy were the firſt in Europe raiſed by 
commerce ro opulence. Italy lay in the centre of the 
eivilized world. The cruſades were favourable to the 
progreſs of ſome Italian cities, by employing their 
ſhipping, and encouraging their trade. P. 110. 
The commerce of a great part of Europe, in thoſe 
times, conſiſted chiefly in the exchange of their own 
rude, for the manufactured produce of more civilized 
nations. The wool of England uſed to be exchanged 
for the'wines of France, the fine cloths of Flanders, &c. 
Thus a taſte for the finer manufactures was introduced 
by foreign commerce, into countries where no {ſuch 
works were carried on. And when the taſte became 
general, manufactures of the ſame kind were eſtabliſhed 
in their own country. No large country can ſubſiſt 
without manufactures; even in poor countries the 
clothing and houſehold furniture are the produce of 
their own induſtry, P. x11. | 
Manufactures fit for diſtant ſale ſeem to have been 
introduced two ways. (I.) They are ſometimes the 
offspring of foreign commerce. Such were the ſilks and 
velvets of Lucca, baniſhed from thence by the tyranny 
of Caſtracani, and eſtabliſhed in 1310, with many privi- 
leges; at Venice. Such alſo are the ſilk manufactures 
of Spital- fields. Manufactures thus introduced are ge- 
nerally employed upon foreign materials, being imita- 
tions of foreign manufactures. (2.) Manufactures for 
diſtant countries ſometimegy grow up naturally, by the 
gradual refinement of the coarſer manufactures : theſe 
are generally employed upon materials which the coun- 
try produces; and have been-firſt improved in inland 
countries. Fertile inland countries produce abundance 
of proviſions, which-encourages workmen to ſettle in 
the neighbourhood. They give a new value to the 
ſurplus part of the rude produce. The cultivators get a 
better _ for their ſurplus produce, which encourages 
tas. a 
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them to encreaſe that ſurplus by the better cultivation 
of the land, The manufacturers firſt ſupply the neigh- 
bourhood, and as their work improves, more diſtant 
markets: for though coarſe manufactures would not 
ſupport the expence of a conſiderable land carriage, the 
refined may, In this manner have grown up the ma- 
nufactures of Leeds, Birmingham, Sheffield, &c, they 
are the offspring of agriculture. P. 112—16. 


— — 
CHAP. IV. 


How the commerce -of the towns contributed to the 
improvement of the country. 


THE encreaſe and riches of towns contributed to 
the improvement of countries, (1.) By affording a ready 


market for the rude produce of the country. (2.) The 


wealth acquired in cities was often employed in pur- 
_ chaſing lands, Merchants becoming country gentle- 
men, are frequently the beſt improvers. And, (3.) 
commerce and manufactures gradually introduced order 
and good government, and with them the liberty and 
ſecurity of individuals. P. 117—19. 

In a country which has neither foreign commerce, 
nor finer manufactures, a great proprietor conſumes the 
greater part of the produce of his lands in ruſtic hoſpi- 
tality, He is ſurrounded with a multitude of depend- 
ants, who muſt obey him as ſoldiers obey the prince who 
pays them. Before the extenſion of commerce in Eu- 
rope, the hoſpitality of the rich and great exceeded 
every thing which we can imagine. Weſtminſter-hall 
was the dining room of William Rufus; and the great 
Earl of Warwick is ſaid to have entertained every day 
at his different manors 30,000 people. The occupiers of 
land were entirely dependent upon the great proprie- 
tor; 
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tor; ſuch as were tenants at will paid a rent in no re- 
fpe& equivalent to the ſubſiſtence which the land afford- 

ed them; a jheep, or a lamb was, ſome years ago, in 

the Highlands of Scotland, a common rent for lands 

which maintained a family. Upon the authority which 

the proprietors had, in ſuch a ſtate of things, over their 

tenants and retainers, was founded the power of the 

antient barons. They became judges in peace, and 

leaders in war. They could maintain order and exe- 

cute law. The king was little more than the greateſt 

proprietor in his dominions, to whom, the others paid 

certain reſpects. He was therefore obliged to abandon 

the adminiſtration of juſtice, through the greater part 

of the country, to thoſe who were capable of adminiſ- 
tering it; and, for the fame reaſon, to leave the com- 

mand of the country militia to thoſe whom that militia 
would obey. The higheſt juriſdictions both civil and 

criminal ;—-the power of levying troops ;—of coining 
money ;—of making laws for the government of their 

own people, were all rights poſſeſſed by the great pro- 
prietors, long before feudal law was known in Europe. 
The authority of the Saxon lords was as great before 

the conqueſt as that of any Norman lords after it. But 
the feudal law was not the common law of England till 
after the conqueſt, P. 119—23. 

The introduction of the feudal law may be regarded as 
an attempt to moderate the authority of the great allo- 
dial lords. It eſtabliſhed a regular ſabordination from 
the king to the ſmalleſt proprietor, During the mino- 
rity of the proprietor, the rent, and management of his 
lands, fell into the hands of his immediate ſuperior ; and 
thoſe of all great proprietors, into the hands of the 
king, who was charged with the maintenance and edu- 
cation of the pupil, and who had a right of diſpoſing of 
him in marriage. This inſtitution tended to ſtrengthen 
the authority of the king, yet he was ftill incapable of 


reſtr raining the violence of the great lords. They con- 
tinued 
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tinued to make war upon each other, and often upon 
him. Foreign commerce and manufactures brought 
about what feudal inſtitutions could never have effected. 
Theſe furniſhed the great proprietors with ſomething 
which they could conſume themſelves, without ſharing 
it with their tenants. © All for ourſelves,” has been 
the vile maxim of the maſters of the world. As ſoon, 
therefore, as they could find a method of conſuming the 
value of their rents themſelves, they had no diſpoſition 
to ſhare them with other perſons. For the gratification 
of vanities they bartered their whole power and autho- 
rity, P. 1245. 

In a country where there is no foreign commerce, 
nor any of the finer manufactures, a man of ten thou- 
ſand a year, cannot well employ his revenue in any 
other way than in maintaining 1000 families, who are 
all at his command. Bur in the preſent ſtate of Europe, 
a man may ſpend ten thouſand a year without directly 
maintaining 20 people. Indirectly he maintains, per- 
haps, a greater number of people than he could have 
done by the antient method of expence. He generally 
contributes, however, but a ſmall proportion towards 
the maintainance of each. A tradeſman or artificer de- 
rives his ſubſiſtence from the employment of 100 or 1000 


different cuſtomers ; to all of whom he is obliged, but 


is dependent upon none of them. The perſonal ex- 
pence of the great proprietors having gradually increaſ- 
ed, the number of their retainers was diminiſhed ; and 


their unneceſſary tenants diſmiſſed. Farms were en- 


larged, and the occupiers reduced to the number neceſ- 
fary for cultivating the land. Manufacturers furniſhed 
the proprietor with a method of ſpending more upon his 
own perſon, which made him deſirous of raiſing his 
rents above what his lands could afford; this the tenants 
could not agree to but upon the condition, that they 
ſhould be ſecured in their poſſeſſion for ſuch a term of 


years as might pay for the further improvement of the 
land. 
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IThis circumſtance keeps land up to a monopoly price. 
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land. Hence the origin of long leaſes. Even a tenant 


at will, who pays the full value of the land, is not al- 


| together dependent upon the landlord. The pecuniary 


advantages are mutual. But if he has a long leaſe he is 
entirely independent. The tenants having! in this man- 
ner become independent, the great proprietors were no 
longer capable of diſturbing the peace of the country. 
An eſtabliſhed government was eſtabliſhed there as well 
as in the city. P. 126—8. 

In commercial countries very old families are rare; 
but in countries which have little commerce, they are 
common. In countries where a rich man can ſpend his 
revenue only by maintaining as many people as it can 
maintain, he is not apt to run out. But where he can 
ſpend the greateſt revenue upon his own perſon, he 


| knows no bounds to his expence. P. 129. 


A revolution of the greateſt importance to the pub- 
lic happineſs was in this manner brought about, by 
thoſe who had no intention to ſerve the public. Vanity 


was the motive of the proprietors z—1ntereſt that of the 


merchants. Neither foreſaw the revolution bringing 
about by the folly of the one, and the induſtry of the 


other. Thus the commerce and manufactures of the cities 


through the greater part of Europe, inſtead of being the 
effect, have been the cauſe of the improvement of the 


country. This order, being contrary to the natural 


courſe of things, is {low and uncertain. Compare the 
{low progreſs of thoſe European countries, of which the 
wealth depends upon their commerce and ee 


with the rapid advances of North America, of which the 


wealth is founded in agriculure. In Europe the num- 
ber of inhabitants is not doubled in leſs than goo years; 


in America it is found to double in 25 years. In Eu- 
rope the law of primogeniture prevents the diviſion of 


lands, and thereby hinders the multiplication of ſmall 
proprietors, who are in general the beſt improvers. 


The 
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Ihe rent. never pays the intereſt. of the purchaſe-mor ey, 
which prevents a number of capitals from being employ- 
ed, in the improvement of land. In America the, 
purchaſe. and improyement of land is the molt profitable 
employment of a capital. Þ. I 30—2. I 
England, on account of the natural fertility of its 
Coil, the extent of the ſea-coaſt, and 1 its conveniency of 
water carriage, ſeems fitted for the ſeat, of foreign com- 
merce. From the beginning of the reign of Elizabeth, 
the legiſlature has been, peculiarly attentive to the in- 
tereſt of its commerce and manufactures. Commerce 
and ' manufactures have accordingly been advancing 
during all this period, ſo have the cultivation and im- 
provement of the country alſo, though not ſo rapidly. 
The greater part of the country was cultivated before 


the time of Elizabeth; and a great part ſtill remains un- 


cultivated, and the cultivation of the greater part 1s 
inferior to what it might be. The law of England fa- 
vours agriculture, by encouraging the exportation of 
corn; by prohibiting the importation of cattle and 
by rendering the yeomanry ſecure and independent, 
P. 133—4. 

France had a conſiderable ſhare of foreign commerce 
near a century before England. The cultivation of 
France is inferior to that of England. The foreign 
commerce of Spain and Portugal is conſiderable; but it 


has never introduced any conſiderable manufactures far 


diſtant ſale into either of thoſe countries, and the great- 


er part of both ſtill remains uncultivated. Italy has been 


improved in every part, by means of foreign commerce 
and manufactures for diſtant ſale. It was well cultivated 

before the invaſion of Charles VIII. P. 133—6. 
The capital acquired to any country by commerce 
and manufactures is an uncertain poſſeſſion till a part of 
it has been realized in the improvement of lands.. A 
merchant is not the citizen of any country; a trifling 
T”T diſguſt 


6) 


difguft will ike him remove his eapital from one eouy- 
try to another. No veſtige remains of the wealth of the 
Hans towns ; It is uncertain where ſome of them were 
ſituated. - The civil wars of Flanders, and the Spaniſh 

overnment, chaſed away commerce from Antwerp, 
Ghent, and Bruges. But Flanders continues to be one of 
the richeſt and beſt cultivated provinces of Europe. 
Ordinary evolutions dry up the ſources of wealth 
which ariſe from commerce only. That which ariſes 
from agriculture is more durable. P. 1367, 
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BOOK IV. 


. 


Of ſyſtems of political æconomy. 
7 . 
INTRODUCTION, 


POLITICAL economy propoſes two diſtin& objects: 
(1.) To provide ſubſiſtence for the people; and, (2.) To 
ſupply the ſtate with a revenue ſufficient for public 
ſervices. The different progreſs to opulence, in diffe- 
rent ages, has given occaſion to two ſyſtems of political 
economy, with regard to enriching the people. The 
one a ſyſtem of commerce, the other that of agricultures 


P. 138. 
— —_——_ — 


CHAP. L 
Of the principle of the commercial or mercantile ſyſtems 


THAT wealth conſiſts of gold and ſilver is a popular 
notion ariſing from the double function of money, as 
the inſtrument of commerce, and as the meaſure of 
value. As the inſtrument of commerce, with money, 
we can obtain what we have occaſion for. As the mea» 
ſure of value, we eſtimate that of all other commodi- 
ties, by the quantity of money which they will exe 
change for. P. 139. 

A rich country is ſuppoſed to be a country abounding 
in money. The firſt enquiry of the Spaniards, when 
they arrived upon any unknown coaſt, uſed to be, if 
there were gold and ſilver in the neighbourhood. The 
object of the Tartars was the ſame as that of the Spa- 
niards, but their enquiries were, if there were plenty 
nenne in France. They wanted to know if 
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the country was worth conquering. Mr. Locke conſi- 
dered gold and ſilver as the moſt ſubſtantial part of the 
moveable wealth of a nation. Others admir that if a na- 
tion could be ſeparated from all the world, it would be 
of no conſequence how much, or how little money cir- 


culated in it; but that it is different with countries which 


have connections with foreign nations. In conſequence 
of theſe opinions, all the, nations of Europe have etidea- 
voured to accumulate money, and have, at different pe- | 
riods, prohibited the exportation of the precious metals, 
The merchants found this prohibition inconvenient, and 
remonſtrated againſt it (1. j As tending to diminifh, rather 
than increaſe the quantity of thoſe metals in the king- 
dom: (2.) Becauſe the prohibition could not prevent the 
exportation; but only make it more difficult and expen- 
five: And (g.) That an attention to the balance of trade 
was the only way to prevent the exportation of gold 
and ſilver: for that the, exchange was turned againſt 
the country which owed the balance. The two firſt ar- 
guments were ſolid, but the laſt was ſophiſtical. They 
carried however conviction to the perſons, to whom 
they were addrefled, and who knew nothing about the 
matter: and the prohibition of exporting, gold and {il- 
ver was, in France and England, confined to the coin 
of thoſe reſpective countries: and, in Holland, and 
fome other places, this liberty extended even to the coin 
of the country. Thus the attention of government was 
turned away from guarding. againſt the exportation of 
old and ſilver, to watch over the balance of trade. 
From one fruitleſs care, it was turned away to another 
Eire" more intricate, more embarraſſing, and equally 
fruitleſs. P. 1404 %/j f# L | 
A country that has no mines of its own muſt draw its 
gold and filver from foreign countries in the ſame man; 
ner às one that has no vineyards muſt draw its wines. 
Like other commodities they art to be bought. All 


Sther commodities are the price of thoſe metals, The 


quantity 
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quantity of every commodity ſuits itſelf to the eſtectual 
demand, but no commodity regulates itſelf more eaſily 
according to this demand than gold and ſilver, on ac- 
count of their {mall bulk. When the quantity of gold 
and ſilver imported into any country exceeds the eſfec- 
tual demand, no vigilance can prevent their exportation. 
It is partly owing to the eaſy tranſportation of gold 
and ſilver that their price does not fluctuate like that of 
other commodities, P. r48—50. 

There are more expedients for ſupplying the place of 
gold and filver than that of almoſt any other commodity. 
If materials are wanted, induſtry muſt ſtop. If provi- 
ſions are wanted the people muſt ſtarve. But if money 
is wanted, barter will ſupply its place. To watch over 
the preſervation of the quantity of money in a country 
is therefore, unneceſſary in Government. No com- 
plaint is more common than the ſcarcity of money. 
Over-trading is the cauſe of the complaint; which is a 
general error when the profits of trade are greater than 
ordinary ; not that dealers fend more money abroad 
than uſual, but they buy, upon credit, an unuſual 
quantity of goods, and the demand for payment comes 
before the returns. P. 151-2, 

It is not becauſe wealth confiſts more in money than 
in goods, that the merchant finds it eaſier to buy goods 
with money, than to buy money with goods, but be- 
cauſe money is the eſtabliſhed inſtrument of commerce. 
Beſides, the greater part of goods are more periſhable 


than money, and he may ſuſtain a loſs by keeping them: 
his profit ariſes from ſelling and not from buying; there- 


fore he is anxious rather to exchange his goods for mo- 
ney, than his money for goods. Though an individual, 
with abundance of goods in his warehouſe, may be ru- 
ined, a nation is not liable to the ſame accident: it 
may ſuffer ſome inconveniency, but the annual pro- 


duce of its land and labour will be nearly the ſame, ”m 
; cauſe 
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| cauſe the fame conſumable capital would * sapiens | 


in maintaining it. P,;153--4- | 

It is pretended that nothing can be more diſadvan- 
tageous to a country than the trade which conſiſts in the 
exchange of ſuch laſting commodities as gold and ſil- 
ver, for others which are periſhable, But the Hard- 
ware of England is not a diſadvantageous trade, for the 
number of ſuch utenſils is in every country limited by 
the uſe which there is for them. Gold and filver whe- 


ther in the ſhape of coin, or of plate, are utenſils as 
much as the furniture of the kitchen, Increaſe the uſe 


for them, and you will increaſe the quantity; but if 


you attempt, by extraordinary means, to increaſe the 


quautity, you will diminiſh the uſe, and even the quan- 
tity too. P. 133—6. | 

It is not neceſſary to accumulate gold and ſilver, in 
order to enable a country to carry on foreign wars. 
Fleets and armies are maintained with conſumable 
goods, A nation may purchaſe the pay and proviſions 
of an army three different ways; by ſending abroad 
either, -(1,\Some of its accumulated gold and tilver ;— 
or, (2.) Some of its manufactures ;>or, (3.) Some part 
of its rude produce. The gold and ſilver accumulated is 
diſtinguiſhed into, (1.) The circulating money —(2.) The 


plate of private families and, (g-) The money laid up 


in the treaſury of the prince: theſe are but inſignificant 
reſources for carrying on a war. The funds which 
maintained the foreign wars of. the preſent century 


have had little dependency upon the exportation either 


of circulating money; or of the plate of private families; 


or of the treaſure of the prince; but upon that of Bri- 
tiſh commodities of ſome kind or other. P. I;7-—61, 


Beſides the three ſorts of gold and ſilver above men- 


Toned, there is in all countries, a good deal of bullion 


imported and exported for the purpotes of foreign trade, 


| * bullion way, be denliqered as the money of the 


great 
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great mercantile republic, part of which may have been 
employed in carrying on our wars, but this muſt have 
been purchaſed with Britiſh commodities, which are the 


ultimate reſources of war. The commodities molt pro- 


per for this purpoſe ſeem to be the finer manufacturer, 
which can be exported at little expence. The manu- 
facturers, during a war, will have a double demand 
upon them, (1.) To work up goods to be ſent abroad for 
paying bills drawn upon foreign countries for the pay 
and proviſions of the army; and, (2.)To work up ſuch 


as are neceſſary for purchaſing the common returns that 


had been uſually conſumed in the country, Manufac- 
tures may flouriſh, therefore, amidſt the ruin of theit 
country. No foreign war of great expence could be 
carried on by the exportation of the rude produce of the 
foil. The expence of carriage would be too great; be- 
ſides the rude produce of few countries is much more 
than ſufficient for the ſubſiſtence” of their own inhabits 
ants. Hence the inability of the antient kings of Eng- 
land to carry on a foreign war of long'durathon ; which 
did not ariſe from the want ot money, but of the finer 
manufactures. Among nations to whom commerce and 
manufactures are but little known, the ſovereign can 
ſeldom draw any conſiderable aid from his ſubjects, he 
therefore accumulates a treaſure as a re{ource againſt 
emergencies. The Saxon kings accumulated treaſures, 
and the firſt exploit of every new reign, was commonly 
to ſeize the treaſure of the preceding king, as the moſt 
eſſential meaſure of ſecuring the ſucceſſion. P. 1626. 
The importation of gold and ſilver is not the principal 


benefit which a nation derives from its foreign trade. It 


carries out that ſurplus part of the produce of their land 
and labour, for which there is no demand at home, and 
brings back ſomething elſe for which there is a demand. 
By thus opening a more extenſive market for the ſurplus 


produce of their labour, it encourages them to improve 
its 
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6 powers, and thereby to encreaſe the real 


revenue and wealth of the ſociety. 
It is not by the importation of gold and lver, that 


| the diſcovery of America has enriched Europe. By the 


abundance of the mines, thoſe metals have become 
cheaper, and have been brought to the level of a much 
greater number of purchaſers. But the cheapneſi ren- 
ders thoſe metals rather leſs fit for the purpoſes of mo- 
ney than they were before. The diſcovery of America, 
however, by opening a new market for European com- 
modities, gave occaſion to new diviſions of labour, and 
improvements of art, which increaſed the real revenue 
and wealth of all the different countries in Europe. 
P. 1679. 

The diſcovery of a 2 to the Eaſt ge by the 
Cape of Good Hope, opens a ſtill more extenſive range 
to foreign commerce than even that — America. The 
inhabitants of America were ſavages; thoſe of the Eaſt 
Indies were rich, and advanced in arts and manufactures. 
Europe haſt deri ved leſs ad vantage ſrom its commerce 
with the latter, than from that with the former, owing 
to the reſtraints and monopolies with which the Eaſt 
India commerce is beſet. By the exportation of ſilver 
to the Eaſt Indies, plate is ſomewhat dearer in Europe 
than it might otherwiſe have been, and coined filver 
probably: purchaſes a larger quantity both of labour and 
commodities. / The former is a ſmall loſs, the latter a 
ſmall advantage. P. 170—2. 

The two principles being eſtabliſhed, viz. that wealth 
confiſted in gold and ſilver; and, that thoſe metals could 
be brought into a country only by the balance of trade: 
it became the object of political economy to diminiſh 
the importation of foreign goods, and to encreaſe the 
exportation of domeſtic induſtry. The reſtraints upon 
importation were, (I.) Reſtraints upon the importation 
of ſuch __ goods, for home conſumption, as could 

be 
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bara duced at home. (2.) Reſtraints upon the importation 


of goods of almoſt all kinds from thoſe particular coun- 
tries with which the balance of trade was ſuppoſed to be 


di ſad vantageous. Thoſe reſtraints conſiſted ſometimes 


in high duties, and ſometimes in abſolute prohibitions. 

Exportation was encouraged by draw-backs ;z—by 
bounties ; by advantageous treaties of commerce: 
and by the eſtabliſhment of colonies. P. 173—5. 


— 


CHAP, 1I. 


Of reſtraints upon the importation from foreign coun- 
tries of ſuch goods as can be produced at home, 


BY reſtraining the importation of ſuch goods from 


foreign countries as can be produced at home, the mono- 
poly of the home market is ſecured to domeſtic induſtry. 
Thus the prohibition of importing live cattle, or ſalt 
proviſions ſecures to the graziers of Great Britain the 
monopoly of the home market for butcher's meat. 
This monopoly gives encouragement to particular ſpe- 
cies of induſtry but it is not certain whether it tends to 
encreaſe the general induſtry of the ſociety, which can 


never exceed what the capital of the ſociety can employ, 


P. 1767, 


Every individual exerts himſelf to find out the moſt: 
advantageous employment for whatevever his capital 


can command. The ſtudy of his own advantage neceſ- 
ſarily leads him to prefer what is moſt advantageous to 
the ſociety. 


I. Every individual Sh Tires} to employ his capital 
as near home as he can, and conſequently as much as he 


can in the ſupport of domeſtic induſtry. In the home 
trade the capital of a merchant is never ſo long out of 
his ſight as in the foreign trade of conſumption; he alſo 
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khows better his cuſtomers, and the laws of the 
country from which he muſt leek redreſs, P. 178-9. 
II. Every individual who employs his capital in the 
ſupport of domeſtic induſtry, endeavours ſo to direct that 
induſtry, that the produce may be of the greateſt poſſi- 
ble value. The produce of induſtry, is what it adds to 
the materials upon which it is employed. In proportion 
to its value, will be the profits, for the ſake of which a 
man employs a capital in ſupport of induſtry. The an- 
nual revenue of every et ty is equal to the exchange- 
able value of the whole annual produce of its induſtry ; 
every individual, therefore by employing his capital in 
the ſupport of that induſtry, the produce of which is of 
the greateſt poſſible value, labours to render the annual 
revenue of the ſociety as great as he can. P. 180—r. 
The beſt manner of employing his capital muſt be left 
to the diſcretion of each individual. Stateſmen and ſe- 
nates are unequal to direct private people how to em- 
ploy their capitals. But to give the monopoly of the 
home- market to the produce of domeſtic induſtry, in 
any art or manufacture, is to direct private people in 
what manner they ought to employ their capitals, and 
muſt be a //, or a hurtful regulation. If the produce 
of domeſtic, can be brought there as cheap as that of fo- 
reign induſtry, the regulation is uſeleſs; if it cannot it is 
hurtful. The taylor does not make his own ſhoes, nor 
the ſhoemaker his own clothes. If a foreign country 
cin ſupply us with a commodity cheaper than we can 
make it, better buy it with ſome part of the prodnce of 
our own induſtry employed i in a way in which we have 
ſome ad vantage; otherwiſe the induſtry of the country 
is turned away from a more to a leſs advantageous em- 
pleyment, and the value of the annual produce muſt be 
diminiſhed by every ſuch regulation. P. 182-3. 
By means of ſuch regulations, a particular manufac- 
ture may be acquired ; but it does not follow, that the 
jaduſtry ar revenue of the ſociety will be augmented. 
nad C62 A The 


Ein } 


 » The induſtry of a ſociety augments only in proportion us 


its capital augments, and its capital can augment only in 
proportion to what can be gradually faved out of its re- 
venue, but the immediate effect of every ſuch TT 
is to diminiſh the revenue. P. 184. f 

The natural advantages of ſome countries are ſo great 
that it would be in vain to ſtruggle with them. Scot- 
land, at thirty times the expence, might make good 
wine, but it would be abfurd, on that account, to pro- 
hibit the importation of foreign wines. P. 185. 

Merchants and manufacturers derive the greateſt ad- 
vantage from the monopoly of the home- market. Ma- 
nufactures are more eaſily tranſported than corn or cat- 
tle. In manufactures a ſmall advantage will enable 
foreigners to underſell our own workmen. If the free 
importation of foreign manufactures were permitted, ſe- 
veral of the home manufactures would go to ruin. But 
the freeſt importation of the rude produce of the foil 
could haye no ſuch effect upon the agriculture of the 
country, The grazing trade of Great Britain would 
not be much affected by the free importation of foreign 
cattle, or ſalt proviſions. Even the free importation of 
corn could very little affect the intereſt of the farmers. 
Country gentlemen and farmers are leſs ſubject to the 
ſpirit of monopoly than manufacturers; they ſeem how- 
ever, to have forgotten themſelves when they demand- 
ed the excluſive privilege of ſupplying their country- 
men with corn and butcher's meat. To prohibit by a 
perpetual law the importation of foreign corn and cattle, 
is to enact that the population and induſtry of the coun- 
try ſhall at no time exceed what the rude produce of its 
own ſoil can maintain. P. 186-91. 

It may in two inſtances be advantageous to lay ſome 
burden upon foreign, for the encouragement of domeſtic 
induſtry, Firſt, when ſome particular ſort of induſtry 
is neceſlary for the defence of the country. The de- 
tence of Great Britain depends upon its ſailors and 
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Dipping, The af of navigation, therefore, properly 


endeavours to give the ſailors and ſhipping the mono- 
poly of the trade of their own country. P. 192—4. 


The ſecond caſe is when ſome tax is impoſed at home 
upon the produce of domeſtic induſtry, In this caſe it 
Seems reaſonable, that an equal tax ſhould be impoſed 
upon .the produce of foreign induſtry. This would 


leave the competition, after the tax, on the ſame footing 


as it was before it. But according to ſome people, when 
the neceſlaries of life have been taxed, it becomes ne- 
. ceflary to tax all ſorts of foreign goods which can come 
into competition with any part of the produce of domeſ- 
tic induſtry. Since every commodity which is the pro- 
duce of domeſtic induſtry becomes dearer, though not 
immediately taxed it{elf, in conſequence of ſuch taxes, 
becauſe the labour which produces it becomes ſo. Ad- 
mitting this, yet the general enhancement of the price 


of all commodities, in conſequence of that of labour, is a 


caſe which differs in two reſpects from that of a particu- 
lar commodity. (1.) It may be known, how far the 
price of ſuch a commodity could be enhanced by ſuch a 
tax: but how far it might affect the price of labour could 
never be known. (2.) Taxes on the neceſlaries of life 
have the ſame effect upon the circumſtances of the peo- 
ple as a poor. foil and bad climate. Such taxes, at a 
certain height, are a curſe equal to the barrenneſs of 
the earth. Only rich countries could bear them. 


P. 195—8. 


As there are tuo caſes in which it may be advanta- 
geous to burden foreign, for the encouragement of 


domeſtic induſtry; ſo there are two in which it may be 


matter of deliberation. | 
The firſt is, how far it is proper to continue the free 


_ 1rpportation of certain foreign goods, when ſome foreign 


nation reſtrains the importation of our manufactures 


into their. country, Nations ſeldom fail to retaliate. 


5 has been ene in thus favouring their own 
manufactures, 
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manufactures. But the opinion of the moſt intelligent 


people there, is, that it has been of no advantage to the 
country, Retaliations may be good policy, if they tend 
to procure a repeal of the prohibitions complained of. 
To judge whether they are likely to produce this effect, 
does not belong ſo much ts the legiſlator, as to the crafty 
ſtateſman, When there is no probability of procuring 
a repeal, it is a bad method of compenſating the injury 
done to ſome claſſes of the people, to do another to al- 
moſt all the other claſſes of them. P. 199—2or. 

The ſecond caſe is, how far, and in what manner, it 
is proper to reſtore the free importation of foreign 
goods, after it has been interrupted. When any ma- 
nufactures, by means of prohibitions upon foreign goods, 
have been ſo far extended as to employ a multitude of 
hands, humanity may require, that the freedom of 
trade ſhould be reſtored with great circumſpection; 
otherwiſe, it might occaſion great diſorder ; though 
leſs, perhaps, than is commonly imagined, for two rea- 
ſons: (1.) All thoſe manufactures of which any part is 
commonly exported to other European countries, with- 
out a bounty, could be very little affected by the freeſt 
importation of foreign goods. Such are the woollen 
manufactures, tanned leather, and hardware. (2.) 
Though by reſtoring the freedom of trade, a great 
number of people would be thrown out of their ordi- 
nary employment, it does not follow that they would 
be deprived of ſubſiſtence. At the end of a war 100,000 
ſoldiers and ſeamen are ſometimes diſbanded, without 
even diminiſhing the price of labour, except in that of 
ſeamen in the merchant ſervice. But the habits of ma- 
nufacturers do not tend to diſqualify them from exer- 
eiſing a new trade, ſo much as thoſe of ſoldiers. Soldiers 
and ſeamen are at liberty to exerciſe any trade within 
any town or place. Grant the ſame liberty to all 
people ; that is, break down the privileges of corpora- 
tions; repeal the flatute of apprenticeſhip, and that of 
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| ſettlements, and neither the public nor individuals 
would ſuffer more from diſbanding ſome particular 
claſſes of manufacturers, than from that of ſoldiers. 
P. 202—5. | | 
Perfect freedom of trade is not to be expected in 
Great Britain ; public prejudices, and private intereſts 
oppole it. 1 the member of parliament who ſup- 
ports monopolies acquires reputation and popularity; 
but he who oppoſes and thwarts them, is liable to in- 
ſults, and danger, from which the greateſt public 
ſervices cannot always protect him. A regard 
to the intereſts of manufacturers requires that home 
markets be not ſuddenly laid open to the compe- 
tition of foreigners, ſince chey would find it difficult to 
diſpoſe of that part ofcheitcapital, without conſiderable 
' Joſs, which conſiſts in fixed work-houſes, and in the 
Inſtruments of trade. Hence the legiſlature ſhould be 
very careful not to eſtabliſh new monopolies, nor to ex- 
tend thoſe already eſtabliſhed. P. 206—8. 


— — — 
"CHAP. III. 


- Of the extraordinary reſtraints upon the importation of 
goods, from thoſe countries with which the balance is 


Suppoſed diſadvantagevus. 
PART I. 


Of the unreaſonableneſs of thoſe reſtraints even upon the 
principles of the commercial ſyſtem. 


TO lay extraordinary reſtraints on the importation 
of goods, from thoſe countries with which the balance 
of trade is ſuppoſed di ſadvantageous, is the ſecond ex- 
pedient to enereaſe the quantity of gold and ſilver. 

Thus 
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Thus higher duties are impoſed on French goods, than. 


on thoſe of other nations. France has treated our ma- 
nufactures in the ſame way. Theſe principles take their 
origin from national prejudices, and are highly unrea- 
+ ſonable, even according to the commercial ſyſtem. For, 

T. Though in the free trade betwixt Great Britain 
and France, the balance were in favour of France, it 
would not neceſſarily follow, that the trade was diſad- 
vantagous to England. For the goods of France might 
be cheaper than thoſe of any other foreign country. 

II. A great part of them might be re- -exported with a 
profit. Though a great part of the goods were bought 
with gold and ſilver, the re-exportation of a part of them 
might bring back more gold and ſilver than the prime 
coſt of the whole amounted to. 

III. There is no certain criterion by which we can 
determine on which fide the balance between any two 
countries lies. Cuſtom-houſe books, and the courſe of 
exchange have been appealed to. The former is an un- 
certain criterion, on account of the inaccuracy of the 
valuation of the goods rated in them. The latter, per- 
haps, is almoſt equally ſo. For though the ordinary 
courſe of exchange of any two places be a ſufficient in- 
dication of the ordinary ſtate of debt and credit; yet the 
ordinary ſtate of credit and debt is often regulated by 
the dealings of either of them, with many other places. 
Beſides, the real. courſe of exchange is often different 
from the computed one. P. 209—14. | 

When for a ſum of money paid in England, contain- 
ing, according to the ſtandard of the Engliſh mint, a 
certain number of ounces of pure ſilver, you receive a 
bill for a ſum of money to be paid in France, containing, 
according to the French ſtandard, an equal number of 
ounces of pure ſilver, exchange is ſaid to be at par be- 

tween England and France. When you pay more, ex- 
change i is ſaid to be againſt England. When 4%, ex- 
change is againſt F FARCE, But, (7. ) We cannot always 

judge 
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judge of the value of the current money of different 
countries, which mult be in proportion to the quantity 
of pure ſilver which it actually does contain. 42.) In 
England the expence of coining is defrayed by the go- 
vernment ; in France 8 per cent. is charged for coinage. 
French money muſt, therefore, be more valuable than 
the ſame quantity of Engliſh money ; conſequently the 
real exchange might be in fayour of England, while 
the computed was in favour. of France. (3.) In ſome 
places, as Amſterdam, Hamburgh, &c. foreign bills of 
exchange are paid in what they call bank money, while 
in others, as at London, Liſbon, &c. they are paid in 
the currency of the country. Bank money is of more 
value than currency, and the difference is called tlie 
egio of the bank. In two countries, one paying bills of 
exchange i in currency, the other in bank money, it is 
evident that the computed exchange may be in favour 
of that which pays in bank money, though the real ex- 
change ſhould be in favour of that which pays in cur- 
reney. P. 213—18. 


* 
4 * + * 


Digreſſion concerning Banks of Depoſit, particularly 
| concerning that of Amſterdam. 


THE currency of a great ſtate, ſuch as England, ge- 
nerally conſiſts almoſt entirely of its own coin. Should 
this currency be, at any time, degraded below its 
ſtandard value, the ſtate can, by a reformation of its 
coin, re-eſtabliſh its currency. But the currency of a 
ſmall fate, ſuch as Hamburgh, ſeldom conſiſts altoge- 
ther in its own coin, but is made up of the coins of all 
the neighbouring ſtates. Such a ſtate, by reforming its 
Eoin, will not always reform its currency. If foreign 
bills of exchange are paid in this currency, the uncer- 


Jain value of any ſum muſt render the exchange always 
very 
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very much againſt ſuch a ſtate. In order to remedy this 
in convenience, ſuch ſmallſtates have enacted that foreign 


bills of a certain value, ſhould be paid by a transfer in 


the books of a certain bank, which is obliged to pay in 
good and true ſtandard money. The banks of Ham- 
burgh, Amſterdam, &c. were eltabliſhed with this view. 
The money of ſuch banks, being better than the curren- 
oy, bore an agio. The agio of ns is abque 
14 per cent. P. 219-20. 

Before 1609, the currency of Ae was 9 per 
cent below freth money from the mint. The merchants 


could not always find a ſufficient quantity of good mo- | 


ney to pay their bills of exchange, and the value of thoſe 
bills became uncertain. To remedy this, a bank was 


eſtabliſhed under the guarantee of the city. This bank 


received all forts of coin at its intrinſie value, deducting 
the expence of coinage, and of management, and gave 
a credit for it, in its books. This credit was called bank 
money, which was always of the ſame real value, and 
worth more than the currency. It was enacted that all 
bills of exchange drawn upon, or negociated at Amſter- 
dam, of the value of 600 guilders and upwards, ſhould be 
paid in bank money. Conſequently every merchant 
was obliged to keep an account with the bank in order 
to pay his bills of exchange, which occaſioned a Certain 
demand for bank money. P. 221. 

Rank money has other advantages; it is ſecure from 
accidents, and can be paid away by ſimple transfer. 
In confequence of thefe advantages, it has always borne 
an agio. The money depoſited in the bank is believed 
to remain there, nobody caring to demang payment of 
the bank ofa debt which he could fell for a premium, 
Beſides, by being brought trom the bank it loſt all che 
advantages of bank money, nor could it be brought 
from its coffers without pay ing for the keeping. Thole 


depoſits of coin conſtituted the original capital of the 


bank, It now gives credit upon depoſits of gold and 
259291 X | filver 
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fil ver bullion, at about g̊ per cent below the mint price. 
It grants a receipt entitling the bearer to take out the 
bullion within fix- months, upon transferring to the bank 
2 quantity of bank money equal to that for which credit 
had been given, and upon paying # per cent for keep- 
ing, if the depoſit was in ſilver, and # per cent if it was 
in gold; but in default of ſuch payment, and upon the 
ex piration of this term, the depoſit ſhould belong to the 


bank at che 1 at which it had been received. 
P . 222—3 · 


Depoſits of bullion are commonly made when the 
price is lower than ordinary; ; and they are taken out, 
when i it happens to riſe. A perſon can generally ſell 
his receipt for the difference between the mint price of 
bullion, and the market price. A receipt for bullion is 
generally worth ſomething, and it ſeldom happens, 
therefore, that any body ſuffers his receipt to expire, or 
allows. his bullion to fall to the bank, at the price at 
which j it had been received. P. 2245. 
ts The perſon who by making a depoſit of bullion ob- 
tains both a bank credit and a receipt, pays his bills of 
exchange with his bank credit, and either ſells or keeps 
his receipt, according as he judges that the price of bul- 
lion is likely to riſe or fall. The;owners of bank cre» 
dit, and the holders of receipts, conſtitute two different 
forts of creditors againſt the bank. The holder of a 
receipt cannot draw out bullion. without re- aſſigning to 

ne bank, a ſum of bank money equal to the price at 
which the bullion had been received. If he has no bank 
money, he muſt purchaſe it. The owner of bank mo- 
ney cannot draw out bullion without a bank receipt for 
the quantity he-wants. The price of the receipts, and 
the price of the bank money oe ee them ae 
Full value of the bullion, P. F et! 
Ihe bank grants reccipts I yu credi * upon — 
| ſits of the current coin, but theſe receipts are frequently 
of n no value. The ſum of bank money, for which the 
receipts 
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receipts are expired muſt be conſiderable. - It muſt com» 
prehend the whole original capital of the bank. But the 


proportion whichit bears tothe whole maſs of bank money, 


is ſuppoſed to be very ſmall. No demand can be made on 
'the bank but by means of a receipt, The bank money, 
for which receipts are expired, is mixed with that for 
which they are ſtill in force; ſo that, though there may 
be a conſiderable ſym of bank money for which there 
are no receipts, there is no ſpecific ſum, which may not 
be demanded by one. The owner of bank money can: 
not demand payment without a receipt, In ordinary 
times he can find no difficulty in getting one to buy at 
the market price. It might be otherwiſe during a pubs 
lic calamity, as that of an invaſion, In ſuch an emer- 
gency the bank might, perhaps, pay the owners of bank 
money who could get no receipts, the value of what 
they were credited for in their books: paying 2 or 3 per 
cent to ſuch holders of receipts as had no bank money, 
P. 227—9. 

In ordinary times it is the intereſt of the holders of 


receipts to depreſs the agio, in order to buy bank mo- 
ney cheaper, or to ſell their receipts dearer. It is the 
intereſt of the owners of bank money to raiſe the agio, 


in order to ſell their bank money dearer, or to buy a re- 
ceipt cheaper. To prevent ſtock-jobbing agio naw is 
never more than 3, nor leſs than 4 per cent. P. 230. 

The bank of Amſterdam profeſles to lend out no part 
of what is depoſited with it ; and no point of faith is 
better eſtabliſhed than that for every guilder circula- 
ted as bank money, there is a correſponding guilder in 
gold or ſilver in the treaſure of the bank. In 1672 when 
the French king was at Utrecht, the bank of Amſter- 
dam paid ſo readily as left no doubt of the fidelity with, 
which it had obſerved its engagements. P. 2312, 

The amount of the treaſure in the bank cannot be 
known, but three millions ſterling is probably the uts 
moſt . which is quite ſufficient ta carry on a very 

X 2 extenſive 


1 


entenſivs tirculation. The city of Amſterdam derives 
e6nſiderable revenue from the bank. Beſides what 
may be called warehouſe rent, there are fees upon open» 
ing every new account, and alſo for every transfer; 
hkewife forfeits from every perſon who neglects to ba- 
Jance his accounts twice in the year. The bank is ſup- 
ſed to make a profit by the Þle of foreign coin of 
bull ullion, which ſometimes falls to it by expiring receipts. 
It makes a profit by ſelling bank money at 3, and buying 
it at 4pep cent. Public utility however, and not reves+ 
nue, was the original object of this inſtitution. The 
exchange generally appears to be in favour of the coun- 
tries which pay in bank money, and againſt thoſe which 
pay in currency, For the former pay in a ſpecies of 
money of which the intrinſic value is always the ſame ; 
the latter ina ſpecies of money of which the intrinſic va- 
lue is always varying and — below che ſtandard. 
P. 233-4. 


— 
PART II. 


of the ray of thoſe extraordinary reſtraints 
upon other principles. 


| NOTHING can be more abſurd than the whole © Had 
trine of the balance of trade. When two places trade 
with one another this doctrine luppoſes, that if the ba- 
lance be equal, neither of them gains or loſes; but that 
if it leans to one ſide, that one of them laſts and the 
other gains. Both ſuppoſitions are falſe. A trade 
which is forced, by means of bounties and manopolies, 
is commonly diſadvantageous to the country in whole 
favour it js meant to be eſtabliſhed. But a trade, which 
without eonſtraint, is carried on between any two places, 

is always adyantageous, though not equally ſo, to both. 
” e is under ſtood, not an increaſe of gold and 
| ſilver 


w - 
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ſilver, but that of the exchangeable value of the annual 
produce of the land and labour of the country. If the 
balance be equal, and the trade conſiſts in the exchange 
of their native commodities, they will, on moſt occaſions, 
gain equally ; each will afford a market for a part of the 
ſurplus produce of the other. P. 233—6. 
If the one export nothing but native commodities, and 
the returns of the other conſiſted altogether in foreign 
goods, the balance would be ſuppoſed equal, commodi- 
ties being paid for with commodities. The inhabitants 
of that country which exported nothing but native com- 
modities would gain moſt; ſince the whole capital an- 
nually employed, would be diſtributed among the peo- 
ple. But in the other, only that part of the capital 
which was employed in producing commodities, with 
which the foreign goods were purchaſed, would be an- 
nually diſtributed among the people. The one would 
carry on a direct foreign trade, the other a round about 
trade, All countries exchange with one another, partly 
native, and partly foreign goods: that country will be 
the principal gainer in whoſe cargoes there is the great- 
eſt proportion of native goods. P. 237—8. | 
If England paid for the commodities imported from 
France, with gold and {ilver, and not with tobacco and 
India goods, the balance would be ſuppoſed againſt us. 
The trade would give revenue to both countries, but 
more to France. If the tobacco which, in England, is 
worth only 100,000l. when ſent to France will purchaſe 
wine, which is in England worth 110,000]. the ex- 
change will augment the capital of England by 10, oool. 
The fame may be ſaid of a- like ſum of Engliſh gold. 
It would be more advantageous for England that it 
could purchaſe the wines of France with its own hard- 
ware, than with the tobacco of Virginia, or the gold and 
{ilver of Peru. A country which has no mines, is not 
more likely to be exhauſted of gold and ſilver, by the 
exportation of thoſe metals, than pne which does not 


grow 
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grow tobacco, by the exportation of that * 
P. 239— 40. | 

Mat is thought has a loſing trade which a workman car- 
Ties on with the alehouſe, and the trade which a ma- 
nufacturing nation would naturally carry on with a 
wine country, may be conſidered of the ſame nature, 
The trade with the alehoufe is as advantageous and ne- 
ceſſary to the workman as any other, though more liable 
to be abuſed. Individuak may ruin their fartunes by 
an exceſſive conſumption of fermented liquors, but there 
feems to be no riſk that a nation ſhould do ſo. The 
cheapneſs of wine is the cauſe, not of drunkenneſs but of 
fobriety, The reſtraints upon the wine trade are not 
calculated to keep people from the alehauſe, but to pre- 
vent them from going where they can buy the beſt and 
cheapeſt liquor. They favour the wine of Portugal, 
and diſcourage that of France, becauſe the Portugueſe, 
it is ſaid, are better cuſtomers for our manufactures than 
the French. The arts of underling tradeſmen are thus 
ereced into political maxims for the conduct of a great 
empire. By ſuch maxims, nations have been taught 
that their intereſt conſiſted in beggaring all their neigh- 
bours. Commerce has become the ſource of animoſity. 
The ambition of Kings and miniſters has not been more 
fatal to the repoſe of Europe, than the jealouſy of mer- 
chants and manufactures. P. 241—g. 

lt was the ſpirit of monopoly which invented this 
doctrine. It is the intereſt of the people to buy of thoſe 
who ſell the cheapeſt. This propoſition has been called 
m queſtion only by merchants and manufa&urers, whole 
intereſt is oppoſite to that of the great body of the peo- 
ple. Hence, the duties on goods imported y alien mer- 
chants; the duties and prohibitions on foreign manu- 
factures; and the reſtraints upon the importation of 
goods from countries, with which the balance of trade is 


ſuppoſed difadvantageous ; that is, from thoſe countries 
againſt 
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againſt whom national animoſity happens to be moſt 
violently inflamed. P. 244. 

The wealth of a neighbouring nation, though Ane 
Tous in war, is advant?geous in trade, A rich man is | 
likely to be a better cuſtomer to the people in his neigh- 
bourhood, than a poor man, ſo is likewiſe a rich nation. 
The manufacturers of a rich nation, may be dangerous 
rivals to thoſe of their neighbours; but the competition 
is advantageous to the great body of che people. Pri- 
vate people who want to make a fortune, fefort to the 
capital; where much wealth circulates, ſome ſhare of it 
may fall to them. The ſame maxims ſhould make a 
whole nation regard the riches of its neighbours, as an 
occaſion for itſelf to acquire riches. The modern max- 
ims of foreign commerce, by aiming at the impoveriſn- 
ment of all our neighbours, tend to render that very com- 
merce contemptible. Hence, the reſtraints on the com- 
merce between France and England. If the real in- 
tereſt of both countries were conſidered, a reciprocal 
commerce might be moſt advantageous to each. France 
is the neareſt neighbour to Great Britain; the returns 
might be made four, five, or ſix times in the year, con- 
ſequently the ſame capital would keep in motion four, 
five,” or ſix times the quantity of induſtry, which an 
equal capital could do in moſt other branches of foreigu 
trade. Between the parts of France and Great Britain, 
moſt remote from one another, the returns might be 
expected once a year; this would make the trade with 
France three times more advantageous than the trade 
with North America. France, beſides, contains rwenty 
four millions of inhabitants; America, but three. 
France is alſo the much richer country. Such is the 
difference between that trade, which the wiſdom of both 
vations has thought proper to diſcourage, and that ou 
it has favoured the moſt. P. 243—8. | 

The ſame circumſtances, which would have rendered 
an open and free commerce between the two countries 
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fo advantageous to both, have occaſioned the principal 


ohſtructions to that commerce. Every town and coun- 
try, in proportion as they have opened their ports to 400 
nations, have been enriched by the free trade. P. 249. 

. | There is another balance, which according as it hap- 
pens. to be favourable or unfavourable, occaſions the 
proſperity or decay of every nation. This is the balance 
of the annual produce and conſumption, which is en- 
virely different trom the balance of trade. It may take 
place in a nation which has no foreign trade, It may 
take place in the whole earth, of which: the wealth and 
population may be either increaſing or decaying. The 
balance of produce and conſumption may be in favour 
of a nation, though the balance of trade be againſt it. 


P. 230-1. 
— 
CHAP. IV. 
| of Draubac la. 


. MERCHANTS and manufacturers, not contented 
with the monopoly of the home market, have ſought 
certain encouragements to exportation. Of theſe, 
drawbacks ſeem to be the moſt reaſonable. To allow 
the merchant to draw back the whole, or a part of what- 
ever exciſe or inland duty is impoſed upon domeſiic in- 
duſtry, can never occaſion the exportation of more 
goods, than what would have been exported had no 
duty been impoſed. Such encouragements do not tend 
to turn towards any particular employment, a greater 
thare of the capital of the country than what would go 
to that employment of its own accord, but only to hinder 
the duty from driving away any part of that ſhare to 
other employments, They tend to preſerve the natural 


Anion and diſtribution of labour in the lociety. The 
ſame 


—— 
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ſame thing may be ſaid of the drawbacks upon the re- 
exportation of foreign goods imported. Formerly the 
merchant was allowed to drawback half the duty upon 
exportation, provided the exportation by the Engliſh 
merchant took place within twelve months; by the 
Alien within nine months; this was afterwards extended 
to three years. Upon the exportation of tobacco, of 
which we had the monopoly, the whole duties, were. 
drawn back. Sugars came nearly under the ſame rule. 
Some goods are entirely prohibited to be imported for 
home conſumption. If imported for exportation, no 
part of the duties is drawn, back; ſuch are F rench cams, 
brics, printed callicoes, &c. P. 232—4. | 
Upon all French commodities, leſs of the duties were 


allowed to be drawn back than upon thoſe of PR! | 


countries. P. 2557. 


DrawBacks were, perhaps, granted for the encou- 


ragement of the carrying trade, which, as the freight 


of the ſhips is frequently paid by foreigners, was pecy i- 
arly fitted for bringing gold and ſilver into the country. 
The motive of the inſtitution was fooliſh, though the in- 

ſtitution itſelf was reaſonable. Such draw backs cannot 
force i into this trade a greater ſhare of the capital of the 
country, than what would have gone into it of its own. 
accord, had there been no duties on importation. The 
carrying trade isa reſource to thoſe capitals which can- : 


not find employment in the agriculture, or, the manu- 
factures of the country. The revenue profits. by that 


part of the duty which is.retained. If the whole duties 


had been retained, the foreign goods could ſeldom have 
been exported, nor conſequently imported, for want of 
a market. Theſe reaſons will juſtify drawbacks. 
P. ee 1 
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EY WET TS 07% Bounties. 
* 50⁰ NTIES upon exportation are tuin granted 
to the produce of particular branches of domeſtic in- 
duſtry. By means of them our merchants, it is pre- 
tended, will be enabled to ſel] their goods as cheap, or 
cheaper, than their rivals in the foreign market. A 
greater quantity will thus be exported, and the balance, 
of trade turned more in favour of our own country, 
Bounties ought to be given to thoſe branches of trade 
only, which cannot be carried on without them, or in 
which the merchant is obliged to ſell his goods for leſs 
than they really coſt him to ſend to market. The 
bounty 1 is given to make up this loſs. The trades carried 
on by means of bounties, are the only ones which can 
be carried on between two nations, for any conſiderable 
time, in ſuch a manner as that one ſhall regularly loſe, 
or ſell its goods for leſs than it coſts to ſend them to 
market. But if the bounty did not repay to the mer- 
chant what he would loſe upon his goods, he would ſoon 
employ his ſtock in another way. The effect of bounties 
can only be to force the trade of a country into a chan- 
nel, leſs advantageous than that in which it would run 
of its own accord. P. 261-2. | 
Since the bounty upon the exportation of corn was 
firſt eſtabliſhed, the price of the corn exported, has ex- 
ceeded that of the corn imported, by a much greater ſum 
than the amount of the whole bounties which have been 
paid during that period. This has been thought a proof 
that the forced corn trade is beneficial to the nation, 
without conſidering that the bounty is the /malleſt ex- 
pence to the ſociety. The capital of the farmer employ- 
ed in raiſing it muſt be taken into the account. Unleſs 
the price of the corn in the foreign market will pay the 


bounty, me capital, and the ans of ſtock the lociety 
is 


L 


is a loſer. The bounty ſuppoſes the price to be inſufft» 


cient to do this. P. 263. 
The average price of corn has fallen ſince the eſtab- 


liſument of the bounty. This muſt have happened in 
ſpite of the bounty, and is probably owing to the gra- 
dual riſe in the real value of ſilver. In years of plenty 
the bounty keeps up the price of corn. In years of 
ſearcity, though the bounty is frequently ſuſpended, 
yet the great exportation in years of plenty, muſt hin- 
der the plenty of one year from relieving the ſcarcity 


of another, It has been thought that it encourages til - 


lage, (1.) By opening a foreign market to the farmer, 
and, (2.) By ſecuring to him a better price. But it 1s 
anſwered, that the extenſion of the foreign market by 
the bounty, muſt be at the expence of the home market. 
The corn bounty impoſes two different taxes upon the 
people ; (1.) The tax in order to pay the bounty ; and, 
(2.) That which ariſes from the advanced price of the 
commodity in the home market. The ſecond is the 
heavier tax: and it muſt either reduce the ſubſiſtence 
of the labouring poor, or occaſion ſome augmentation in 
their pecuniary wages, In the one caſe it mult tend to 
reſtrain the population of the country ; in the other, it 
muſt tend to reſtrain the induſtry of the country. The 
final tendency of the bounty, therefore, is to diminiſh, 
rather than to augment the market and conſumption of 
corn. This enhancement of the money price of corn, 
it has been thought, muſt encourage its production. But 
it is not the real, but the nominal price of corn, which 
is aſtected by the bounty, The effect of the bounty is 
Not ſo much to raiſe the real value of corn, as to de- 
grade the real value of ſilver. For the money price of 


corn regulates the money price of labour ; and alſo of 


all the other parts of the rude produce of land, conſe- 
quently that of the materials of almoſt all manufactures. 
By regulating the money price of labour, it regulates 
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that of manufacturing art and induſtry, and conſequent- 
ly that of the complete manufacture. P. 264-8. a 
That degradation in the value of ſilver which is the 
effect of the fertility of the mines, as it operates equally 
every where, is a matter of little conſequence to any 
particular country. But that degradation in the value 
of ſilver, which, being the effect of the political in ſtitu- 
tions of a particular country, takes place only in that 
country, and is a matter of very great conſequence, and 
tends to make every body poorer. P. 269—70. 

Spain and Portugal are the diſtributors of gold and 
ſilver to all Europe; they ſhould be ſomewhat cheaper 
in thoſe countries than in any other part of Europe. 
Spain by taxing, and Portugal by prohibiting the ex- 
portation of gold and filver, load the exportation with 
the expence of ſmuggling; they cannot detain a greater 
quantity of gold and ſilver than what they can afford 
to employ in coin, plate, &c. The higher the tax, the 
higher the penalties with which the prohibition is 
guarded, the greater muſt be the difference in the pro- 
portion of gold and ſilver to the annual produce of the 
land and labour of Spain and Portugal, and to that of 
other countries. The cheapneſs of gold and ſilver diſ- 
eourages the agriculture and manufactures of Spain and 
Portugal, and enables foreign nations to ſupply them 
with many ſorts of rude produce, and with almoſt all 
ſorts of manufactures, for a ſmaller quantity of gold and 
filver than what they can either raiſe, or make them for 
at home. The tax and prohibition operate in, two 
ways: (1.) They lower the value of the precious. me- 
tals in Spain and Portugal; and, (2.) They keep up the 
price in other countries above what it would otherwile 
be, and thereby give thoſe countries a double advan- 
tage in their commerce with Spain and Portugal. Re- 
move the tax and prohibition, and the value of thoſe 
metals will ſoon come to a level in all countries. The 


loſs which Spain and —_— could ſuſtain would be 
nominal 
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nominal and imaginary, The nominal value of their 
goods would fall, but their real value would be the 
ſame. The gold and filver which would go abroad 
would bring back an equal value of goods, the greater 
part of which would afford employment and maintenance 
for induſtrious people; a part of their dead ſtock would 
thus be turned into active ſtock, and the produce of their 
land and labour muſt increaſe. P. 271—4. 

The bounty upon the exportation of corn neceſſarily 
operates in the ſame way as this abſurd policy of Spain 
and Portugal. It renders our corn dearer in the home 
market, and cheaper in the foreign; and the average 
price of corn regulates that of all other commodities; it 
lowers the value of ſilver in the one, and tends to raiſe 
it in the other. The bounty as it raiſes in the home 
market, not ſo much the real, as the nominal price of 
corn, it diſcourages our manufactures, without render- 
| ing real ſervice to our farmers. P. 273. 

The corn merchants are the only perſons who eflens 
tially profit by this bounty; as in years of plenty it occa- 
{ions a greater exportation; and by hindering the plen- 
ty of one year from relieving the ſcarcity of another, it 
occaſions, in years of ſcarcity, a greater importation 
than there would otherwiſe be, which they can ſell 
with a greater profit, In impoſing the high duties on 
the importation of foreign corn, and in eſtabliſhing the 
bounty, our country gentlemen imitated the conduct of 
our manufacturers. They did not attend to the eſſen- 
tial difference which nature has eſtabliſhed between 
corn, and almoſt every other ſort of goods. 

When, by monopoly, or bounty, woollen or linen 
manufacturers are enabled to ſell their goods for a better 
price than they could otherwiſe get for them, it is the 
real price which is raiſed, and they are enabled to live 
better themſelves, and to employ a greater quantity of 
labour. But when, by like inſtitutions, the money 
price of corn is raiſed, the real value is not raiſed, 

Nature 
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Nature has ſtamped a value upon corn, which cannot 
be altered by altering the money price. That value is, 
in every place, equal to the quantity of labour which it 
can maintain, as labour is commonly maintained in that 
place. Woollen or linen cloth are not the only regu- 
lating commodities by which the real value of all other 
commodities muſt be determined; corn is. P. 276—8. 

Bounties upon the exportation of any home made 
commodity are liable, (1.) To the objection of forcing 
ſome part of the induſtry of the country into a channel 
Jeſs advantageous than that in which it would run of its 
own accord: and, (2.) To the objection of forcing it 
into a channel that is actually diſadvantageous. The 
bounty upon the exportation of corn, is liable to this 
farther objection, that it cannot promote the railing of 
that commodity of which it was meant to encourage the 
production. P. 278—9. 

To encourage the production of any commodity, a 
bounty «pox production would have a more direct opera- 
tion, than one upon exportation. It would impole only 
one tax on the people, It would tend to lower the 
price of the commodity in.the home market, which 
would, in part, contribute to repay the tax. Something 
Uke a bounty upon production, has been granted upon 
ſome occaſions. Such are the tonnage bounties given 
to the whire-herring and whale fiſheries. They tend 
to render the goods cheaper in the home market, than 
they would otherwiſe be. In other reſpects their effects 
are the ſame as thoſe of bounties upon exportation. 
The tonnage bounties are thought to contribute to the 
defence of the country, by augmenting the number of 
its ſailors and ſhipping. This is ſaid to be done cheaper 
by theſe bounties, than by keeping a itanding navy. 
NotwithſtanCing theſe favourable allegations, it is not 
improbable that the legiſlature has been impoſed on in 


granting, at leaſt, one of theſe bounties. For, (t.) The 
| herring 
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herring buſs bounty ſeems too large. Every barrel of 
which coſts government nearly 18s. but the price is only 
about a guinea at an average. (2.) The bounty to the 
white herring fiſhery is in proportion to the burden of 
the ſhip, not to her ſucceſs in the fiſhery. Many veſſels 
have probably been fitted out to catch, not the fiſh, but 
the bounty. (3.) The mode of fiſhing for which this 
tonnage bounty has been given, is not ſo well adapted 
for Scotland, as the boat fiſhery, which has nearly gone 
to decay ſince the eſtabliſhment of the buſs bounty. (A.) 
In many parts of Scotland, herrings make a great part. 
of the food of the common people. The herring buſs 
bounty has contributed rather to raiſe than lower their 
price in the home market. | | 

Notwithſtanding the liberal bounties beſtowed on the 
undertakers of fiſheries, they do not feem to have been 
great gainers in the buſineſs. The effect of ſuch boun- 
ties is to encourage raſh undertakers to adventure in a 
buſineſs they do not underſtand, and what they lole by 
their own ignorance, more than compenſates the libe- 
rality of government. P. 2807, 

If any manufacture was neceſſary for the 00 of 
the ſociety, and could not be otherwiſe ſupported at 
home, it might not be unreaſonable that all other 
branches of induſtry ſhould be taxed to ſupport it. The 
' bounties upon the exportation of Britiſh made fail cloth, 
and gunpowder may, perhaps be vindicated on this 
principle. What is called a bounty, is ſometimes no 
more than a drawback, and conſequently is not liable 
to the ſame objections as what is properly called a 
bounty. Such are the bounties upon raw ſugar, and 
upon wrought filk. The bounty alſo upon gunpowder 
is a drawback of the duties impoſed upon brimſtune and 
ſaltpetre imported. Pztmiums given by the public to 
artiſts are not liable to the ſame objections as bounties. 
Their tendency is not to overturn the natural balance» 


of employ ment, but to render the work done more per- 
fect. 
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perfect. The expence of premiums is ſmall, that on 
bounties very great. The bounty on corn — ſome- 
times coſt the public, in one year moxe than three hun- 
dred thouſand pounds. P. 288—90. * 


— 
Digreſ on concerning the Corn Trade and Corn Laws. 


| THE praiſes beſtowed upon the Corn laws of this 
country are altogether unmerited. The trade of the 
corn merchant is compoſed of four different branches, 
Theſe are (1.) The trade of the inland dealer; (2. ) That 
of the importer ; (3.) That of the exporter ; and (4) 
That of the carrier. 

I. The intereſt of the inland dealer, 2nd that of the 
great body of the people, are, even in years of ſcarcity, 
the ſame. Itis his intereſt to raiſe the price of corn as 
high as the real ſcarcity of the ſeaſon requires, and no 
higher. By raiſing the price he diſcourages the con- 
ſumption, and makes people economica]. But by raiſing 
it too high he is liable to great loſs, by not being able to 
fell all his corn, And by not railing it high enough, he 
loſes part of his profit and expoſes the people to famine. 
It is the intereſt of the people that their conſumption 
ſhould be proportioned to the ſupply of the ſeafon. This 
allo is the intereſt of the inland dealer in corn. If one 
great company of merchants could poſſeſs themſelves of 
the whole crop of an extenſive country, they might de- 
itroy a part, to keep up the price of the rel}, Bur this is 
ſcarcely. poſſible with, regard to corn: wherever the 

law leaves the trade free, it is of all commodities the leaſt 

liable to be monopolized by a few large capitals. Its 

value exceeds the capitals of a few private men; and it 
is neceffarily divided among a greater number of own- 

ers, who are ſcattered through the country. P. 290—4. 


Dearths bave never ariſen from the combinations of 
the 
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the dealers in corn, but from real ſcarcity, occaſioned 
by the waſte of war, or by the fault of the ſeaſons ; and 
famines have always been cauſed by the violence of 
government, attempting by improper means, to remedy 
the inconveniences of dearths. In an extenſive corn 
country, in which there is a free commerce, the ſcarcity 
occaſioned by the worſt ſeaſons can never produce a fa- 
mine. The ſeaſons moſt unfavourable to à crop, are 
thoſe of exceſſive drought, or exceſſive rain. But as 
corn grows equally on high, and low lands, the ſeaſon 
that is hurtful to one part of the country is favourable to 
another. In rice countries, where the crop requires 
much water, the effects of a drought are more diſmal, yet 
ſeldom ſo univerſal as to occaſion a famine if the go- 
vernment would allow a-free trade. P. 293—6. 

Whena government, toremedy the inconveniences of 
a dearth, orders all dealers to ſell their corn at what it 
ſuppoſes a reaſonable price, it either hinders them from 
bringing their corn to market, or it enables the people 
to conſume it too falt, The unlimited freedom of the 


corn trade is. the only effectual preventive of a famine, 


and the beſt palliative of the inconveniences of a dearth. 
In years of ſcarcity, the inferior ranks of the people im- 
pute their diſtreſſes to the avarice of the corn merchant; 
though on ſuch occaſions he is often the greateſt ſuffers. 
er. It is evident that the profit of the corn merchant is 
no more than ſufficient to put his trade on a level with, 
other trades, ſince great fortunes are not more frequent 
in this than in other trades, P. 2979—8. 

The ancient policy of Europe encouraged the popular 
odium againſt this trade. By a ſtatute of Ed. VI. it was 
made a puniſhable offence to buy corn with an intent to 
ſell it again, Our anccRors endeavoured to hinder any 
middle man from coming in between the grower and 
conſumer. Hence the reſtraints on the carrier of corn. 
Agriculture was, in this manner, regulated by motives 
quite different from thoſe eſtabliſhed with regard to ma- 

2 nufad ures. 
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nufactures. The farmer was obliged to become a corn 
merchant ; while the manufacturer was, in many caſes, ' 
forbidden to ſell his goods by retail. The one law was 
intended to make corn cheap; the other was intended 
to encourage the buſineſs of ſhopkeepers. The manu- 
facturer cannot underſell the common ſhopkeeper, for 
the capital placed in his ſhop, muſt be withdrawn from 
his manufactory; therefore he niuſt have the profits of 
the manufacturer on part of his capital, and thoſe of a 
ſhopkeeper on the other part. The farmer alſo, for the 
ſame reaſon,could not afford to ſell his corn cheaper than 
any other corn merchant would have been obliged to do 
in the caſe of a free competition. P. 299-301. 

The dealer who employs his whole ſtock in one branch 
of buſineſs has an advantage ſimilar to the workman 
whoſe labour is employed in a ſingle operation. The 
law which prohibited the manufacturer from exerciſing 
the trade of a ſhopkeeper, endeavoured to force this di- 
viſion in the employment of ſtock to go on faſter than it 
might otherwiſe have done. The law which obliged the 
farmer to exercile the trade of a corn merchant, endea- 
voured to hinder it from going on ſo faſt, Both were 
unj uſt, but the latter was the moſt pernicious. It ob- 
ſtructed the improvement and cultivation of land, by 
forcing the farmer to divide his capital into two parts, 
only one of which could be employed in the cultivation 
of land, it muſt conſequently have tended to raiſe the 
price of corn. P. 302—3. 

After the buſineſs of the farmer, that of the corn mer- 
chant, properly protected, will contribute moſt to the 
raiſing of corn. It will ſupport the trade of the farmer, 
in the ſame manner as the trade of the wholeſale dealer 
ſupports that of the manufacturer. It will enable the 
farmers to keep their whole capitals conſtantly employ- 
ed in cultivation, and render them independent of the 
landlord. The ſtatute of Ed. VI. therefore endea- 


boured to annihilate a trade, of which the free exerciſe 
nn is 
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is the beſt preventive of a dearth, as contributing more 
than any trade except that of the farmer, to the growing 
of corn. P. 3045+ 

The rigour of this law was afterwards ſoftened, and 
by a ſtatute of Charles II. the buying of corn, in order 
to ſel] it again is declared lawful, as long as the price of 
wheat does not exceed 42s. the quarter, to perſons nat 
being foreſtallers, that is, not ſelling it again in the fame 
market within three months. This ſtatute authoriſes 
two abſurd popular prejudices: (i.) It ſuppoſes that when 
wheat is 48s. the quarter it is likely to be ſo engroſſed 
as to hurt the people. (2.) It ſuppoſes that there is a cer- 
tain price at which corn is likely to be foreſtalled ſo as 
to injure the public, But if the merchant buys corn 
either going to a market, or at the market, in order to 
ſell it again ſoon in the ſame market, it muſt be be- 
cauſe he judges that the market cannot be {ſo liberally 
ſupplied through the whole ſealon, as on that occaſion, 
and that the price muſt ſoon riſe, If he judges wrong 
he muſt be the loſer. If he judges right, he renders the 
people a ſervice: by making them feel the inconveni- 
ences of a dearth ſomewhat earlier, he prevents them 
from feeling it ſo ſeverely as they would otherwiſe do. 
P. 306—8. 

The popular fear of engroſſing and foreſtalling may 
be compared to the popular terrors of witcheraft. The 
law which ſhould reſtore entire freedom to the inland 
trade of corn would probably put an end to the fears of 
engroſſing. The ſtatute of Charles II. with all its imper- 
fections has contributed much to the increaſe of tillage, 
which is more promoted by the inland than by the im- 
portation or exportation trade. P. 209-10. 

IT. The trade of the merchant importer of foreign 
corn for home conſumption contributes to the immediate 
ſupply of the home market, and muſt be beneficial to 
the people. Ittends, indeed, to lower the average mo- 
ney price of corn, but not to diminiſh its real value. 

2 2 When 
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When wheat did not exceed 535. 4d. the quarter, it might 
be imported ſubje& to a duty of 16s. a quarter ; and to 
a a duty of 8s. whenever the price did not exceed 41. The 
diſtreſs which in years of ſcarcity theſe laws might have 
brought upon the people, occaſioned, in general, tempo- 
rary ſtatutes which permitted the importation of foreign 
corn. P. a11—12. | 
III. The trade of the merchant exporter of corn for 

foreign conſumption, certainly does not contribute di- 
rely to the plentiful ſupply of the home market. It 
does ſo, however, indirectly. 

The ſupply of the home market can never be plentiful 
unleſs the ſurplus, can, in all ordinary caſes be exported. 
'The prohibition of exportation limits the improvement 
and cultivation of the country, to what the ſupply of 
1ts own inhabitants requires. The freedom of exporta- 
tion enables it to extend cultivation for the ſupply of 
foreign nations. By the 12th of Charles II. the exporta- 
tion of corn was permitted; and by the xſt of William 
and Mary a bounty was granted on exportation. By 
this laſt ſtatute, corn could be engroſſed at any price for 
exportation but not for inland trade, except when the 
price was leſs than 48s. the quarter. The intereſt of 
the inland dealer can never be oppoſite to that of the 
great body of the people; that of the exporter may. 
The direct object of theſe ſtatutes was, under the pre- 
tence of encouraging agriculture, to raiſe the money 
price of corn as high as poſſible. P. 314—15. | 

Were all nations to admit a free exportation and im- 

-portation, the different Rates of a great continent would 
reſemble the different provinces of a great empire, which 
would at all times be beſt ſupplied by a perfectly free 
trade. But the freedom of the corn trade has been al- 
Moſt every where reſtrained, which reſtraints have been 
the occaſion of many dangers and misfortunes. The 
bad policy of one country, may render the eſtabliſhment 
of the be/?, imprudent or dangerous in another. In 
| | _ large 
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large ſtates it will be leſs dangerous. In ſome of the 
Italian ſtares it may, ſometimes, be neceſſary to reſtrain 
the exportation of corn, but in ſuch countries as France 
and England, it ſcarcely ever can. 'The laws concern- 
ing corn, may be compared to thole concerning religion; 
government, to preſerve public tranquillity, yields to 
popular prejudices, and on that account, we ſeldom find 
a rational ſyſtem eſtabliſhed. P. 316—17, 

IV. The trade of the merchant carrier, or of the im- 
porter of foreign corn for exportation, contributes to the 
plentiful ſupply of the home market. For he can fell 
his corn for leſs money than he might expect in a foreign 
market. The country which becomes the ſtore-houſe 
for the ſupply of other countries, can ſeldom be in want 
itſelf, The carrying trade has been prohibited in Great 
Britain. That ſyſtem of laws connected with the eſta- 
bliſhment of the bounty deſerves no praiſe. The proſ- 
perity of Great Britain depends on the ſecurity of pro- 
perty ; and upon the effort of every man to better his 
condition, P. 318—19. | 

Though the ſyſtem of laws connected with the bounty, 
has the ſame tendency with the police of Spain and Por- 
tugal, to lower the value of the precious metals, yet 
Great Britain is one of the richeſt countries in Europe, 
while Spain and Portugal are among the moſt beggarly ; 
which may be thus accounted for: (1) The tax in 
Spain, and the prohibition in Portugal, of exporting gold 
and ſilver, muſt operate more forcibly in reducing the 
value of thoſe metals, than the corn laws of England. 
(2.) In Spain, and Portugal, induftry is neither free, nor 
ſecure, and the governments are ſuch as would alone be 
ſufficient to perpetuate their preſent ſtate of poverty. 

The 13th of Geo. III. c. 43. has eſtabliſhed a new 
ſyſtem with regard to the corn laws, in many reſpects 
better than the antient one, but in others not ſo good. 
P. 3203, | 
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CHAP. VI. 
Of Treaties of Commerce. 


WHEN a nation binds itſelf by treaty, either to per- 
mit the entry of certain goods from one foreign country, 
which it prohibits from all others; or to exempt the 
goods of one country from duties to which it ſubjects 
thoſe of all others, that foreign country muſt derive ad- 
vantage from the treaty. Such treaties are diſad vanta- 
geous to the merchants of the favouring country, and a 
monopoly is granted againſt them, to a foreign nation. 
They muſt frequently buy their foreign goods dearer 
than if a free competition was admitted. The ex- 
changeable value of their annual produce is likely to be 
diminiſhed by every ſuch treaty. This diminution, 
however, can ſcarcely amount to a poſitive loſs, conſe- 
quently the favouring country will gain by the treaty. 
Some countries have granted treaties of commerce 
againſt themſelves, becauſe they expected that in the 
whole commerce between them, an annual balance of 
gold and ſilver would be returned to them. Such was 
the treaty of commerce between England and Portugal 
concluded in 1703, by Mr. Methuen, By this treaty 
Portugal agreed to admit the woollen manufactures of 
the Britiſh, on condition that Great Britain ſhould ad- 
mit her wines, upon paying only two-thirds of the duty 
which is paid for thoſe of France. This treaty, though 
evidently in favour of Portugal, has been celebrated as 
the maſter- piece of the commercial policy of England, as 
bringing to her a large ſhare of the precious metals, It 
has been eſtimated, that the Liſbon packet brings 
_ 50,0001. in gold and ſilver every week into England. 
But if this were true, it does not follow that the trade 
is more ad vantageous than any other, in which, for the 


tame value ſent out, we receive an equal value of con- 
ſumable 
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jumable goods in return. It is but a ſinall part of this 
importation which can be employed as an annual addi- 
tion to the plate, or coin of the kingdom. The reſt 
muſt be fent abroad and exchanged for conſumable 
goods. But if theſe conſumable goods were purchaſed 
directly with the produce of Engliſh induſtry, it would 
be of more advantage to England : A direct foreign trade 
being more advantageous than a round about one. Tho?” 
Great Britain were excluded from the Portugal trade, 
it would find no difficulty in purchaſing its annual ſup- 
plies of gold and ſfilver; for the annual ſupplies of gold 
in Portugal muſt be ſent abroad, where Great Britain 
might buy it at little more expence than ſhe could at 
firſt hand in Portugal. Almoſt all our gold and filver 
is ſaid to come from Portugal: with other nations the 
balance of trade is either againſt us, or not much in our 
favour, But the more gold we import from one coun- 
try, the leſs we muſt neceſſarily import from others. 
The effectual demand for gold, is limited to a certain 
quantity. The more gold annually imported from ſome 
particular countries, over and above what is requiſite 
for plate and coin, the more muſt be exported to other 
countries, and the more the balance of trade will ap- 
pear to be in our favour with ſome countries, and the 
more againſt us with others. It was upon the filly no- 
tion that England could not ſubſiſt without the trade of 
Portugal, that France and Spain once combined to ex- 
clude Britiſh ſhips from the ports of Portugal. The loſs 
of this trade would have embarraſſed our merchants for 
a year or two; but we thould have been freed from the 
burden of ſupporting. a very weak ally; and in this 
would have conſiſted all the inconveniency which Eng- 
land would have ſuffered from this notable piece of 
commercial policy. P. 323—31. 

The great annual importation of gold and ſilver, is 
neither for the purpoſe of plate nor of coin, but of fo- 


reign trade, which can be carried on better by means of 
theſe 
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theſe metals, than of almoſt any other goods. They 
are the uni verſal inſtruments of commerce, and are 


eaſily conveyed from place to place. In facilitating tlie 


round- about foreign trades of conſumption which are 
carried on in Great Britain, conſiſts the principal ad- 
vantages of the Portugal trade. The new plate made 
by gold{miths, is, for the moſt part, made from other 
old plate melted down, ſo that the addition made to the 
whole plate of the kingdom cannot be very great. It 
is the ſame caſe with the coin. While there is an evi- 
dent profit in melting new guineas, the operations of 
the mint will be like the web of Penelope, the work 
that is done in the day will be undone in the night. 
But were the people who carry their gold and ſilver to 
the mint-to pay for the coinage, it would add to the va- 
lue of the metals. Coined gold would be more valuable 
than uncoined. The ſeignorage, if it was not exorbi- 
tant, would add to the bullion, the whole value of the 
duty. But if the duty was exorbitant, it would en- 
courage falſe coining. A ſeignorage will diminiſh the 
profit of melting down new coin, which always ariſes 
from the difference between the quantity of bullion 
which the common currency ought to contain, and that 
which it does really contain. A ſeignorage is, there- 
fore, the moſt effectual way to prevent the melting or 
exporting of coin. The law for the encouragement of 
the coinage, by rendering it duty free, for a limited time, 
was enacted during the reign of Charles II. In 1769, it 
was rendered perpetual in complaiſance to the Bank of 
England, who ſuppoſed it their intereſt, that the coin- 
age ſhould be at the expence of government, rather than 
at their own; this may perhaps be found to be a miſ- 
take, If there was a reaſonable ſeignorage, while at 
the ſame time time the coin contained its full ſtandard 
weight, whatever the bank might loſe in ſeignorage, 

they 
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they would dein upon tlie price of er and 0 
verſa. P. 332-9. 

When the tax upon a commodity is ſo. * as 
not to encourage {muggling, the merchant who deals in 
it, though he advances, does not properly pay the tax. 
The tax is finally paid by the conſumer. But money is 
a commodity with regard to which every man is a 
merchant. Nobody buys it but in order to ſell again, 
and in this there is, properly, no laſt eonſumer. When 
the tax upon coinage, therefore, is ſo moderate as not 
to encourage falle coining, though every body advances 
che tax, nobody finally pays it, becauſe. every body 
gets it back in the ad vanced value of coin. A moderate 
teignorage, therefore, would not augment, the expenge 
of the bank, and the want of it does not diminiſh it. 
The government, when it defrays the expence of coin - 
age, incurs expence, and loles; revenue, and nobody is 
benefited by this ufeleis piece of pole gene roſity. 


7. 39-43. 
CHAP. VII. 
Of Colonies, 


PART I. 


Of the motives for eſlabliſbing new Colonies, 


THE-intereſt which occaſioned the firſt ſettlement of 
the European colonies in America, and the Weſt Indies, 
was not ſo plain and diſtinct as that which directed the 
eſtabliſhment of thoſe of antient Greece and Rome. 
The ſtates of Greece poſſeſſed, each of them, but a 
{mall territory, and when the people in any one of them 
multiplied beyond what that territory could maintain, 
Aa a part 
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a part were ſent in queſt of a new habitation, in ſome 
diſtant part of the world. The mother city conſidered 
the colony as an emancipated child, over whom ſhe 
claimed no juriſdiction. P. 34g. 

Rome was founded upon an Agrarian law. The 
eourſe of human affairs deranged the original diviſion, 
and threw the lands of many families into the poſſeſſion 

of a ſingle perſon. Hence the law reſtricting the quan- 
tity of land which any citizen could poſſeſs, to about 330 
Englifh deres. This law was ſoon neglected, and the 
inequality of fortunes went on continually increaſing. 
The greater part of the citizens had no land, and had 
fearce any other means of ſubſiſtence, but the bounties 
of the candidates at the annual elections. Excited by 
the tribunes, the people became clamorous to get land. 
To ſatisfy them, they frequently propoſed to fend out a 
new colony to ſome of the conquered provinces of Italy, 
where they were ſubject to the juriſdiction of the mo- 
ther city. Roman colonies were different from the 
Greek ones. Both inſtitutions derived their origin from 
neceſſity, or from evident utility. P. 344—6. 

The eſtabliſhment of the European colonies in Ame- 
rica, and the Weſt Indies; aroſe from no neceſlity”; and 
though the utility which has reſulted from them has 
been great, it is not ſo evident. The Venetians, dur- 
ing the 14th and 15th centuries, carried on an advan- 
tageous commerce in Eaſt India goods which they pur- 

chaſed in Egypt. The profits of the Venetians tempted 
the avidity of the Portugueſe. In 1497, Vaſco de Gama 
failed from Liſbon, and in eleven months arrived upon 
the coaſt of Indoſtan. Some years before this, Columbus, 
i Genoeſe pilot, formed the daring project of ſailing to 
the Eaſt Indies by the Weſt; and after a voyage of two 
or three months, he diſcovered the Bahama Iſlands, and 
the Iſland of St. Domingo. This he, at firſt, miſtook 
for China. In conſequence of this miſtake of Columbus, 


2 name of Indies has a to thoſe countries ever 
2 | K ſince, 
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ſince. Theſe countries were repreſented to the court 
of Spain as of great confequence, though in the animal 
and vegetable productions of the ſoil, there was, at that 
time, nothing which could juſtify ſuch a repreſentation 
of them. Columbus turned his view towards their mi- 
nerals, and he ſuppoſed that he had found a full com- 
penſation for the inſignificancy of thoſe of the other 
two. He accordingly propoſed, that the half of the gold 
and filver that ſhould be found there, ſhould belong to 
the crown. But when the natives were ſtript of their 
_ ornaments, and it became neceſſary to dig for theſe me- 
tals in the mines, there was no poſlibility of paying this 
tax, and it was at length reduced to a twentieth part of 
the groſs produce of the gold mines. All the other enter- 
priſes of the Spaniards, in the new world, ſeem to have 
been prompted by the love of gold. P. 347—53. | 

No projects are more ruinous than the ſearch after 
new gold and ſilver mines. They ought not, therefore, 
to meet with any extraordinary encouragements from the 
prudent lawgiver, who deſires to increaſe the capital 
of his nation : he ſhould not turn towards them a great- 
er ſhare of that capital than what would go to them of 
its own accord. Though the judgment of ſober reaſon 
and experience concerning ſuch projects has been always 
unfavourable, that of human avidity has been quite 
otherwiſe. P. 254—5. | 

A project of commerce to the Eaſt Indies gave occaſion 
to the firſt diſcovery of the Weſt. - A project of conqueſt 
gave occaſion to all the eſtabliſhments of the Spaniards 
in thoſe newly diſcovered countries. The motive was 
the gold and ſilver mines, and a courſe of accidents ren- 
dered the project ſucceſsful. The firſt adventurers of 
all the other nations of Europe, were animated with the 
{ame views but were not equally ſucceſsful. P. 356—7* 
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Canjre of the Proſperity of new Colonies. 


"Tak ae of a civiliged. nation 9 more 
rapidly to wealth and greatneſs than any other human 
ſociety. The coloniſts carry out with them a know- 
ledge of agriculture, and of other uleful arts, ſuperior to 
What can grow up of its own accord, in the courſe of 
many centuries among ſavage nations. They carry out 
with them too the habit of ſubordination - ſome notion 
of the government and laws of their own country. 
Every coloniſt gets more land than he can cultivate. He 
has no rent and few taxes to pay. The extenſiveneſs 
of his land makes him endeavour to collect labourers, 
and to reward them with the moſt liberal wages. Theſe 
labourers ſoon become landlords. . The liberal reward 
of labour encourages marriage. Children, during in- 
fancy, are well taken care of, and when they grow up 
the value of their labour greatly overpays their mainte- 

Nance. P. 358—g. 
In other countries, rent and profit eat up wages, and 
the two ſuperior orders of the people oppreſs the infe- 
rior one. But in new colonies the inferior order is 
treated with humanity, if it is not in a ſtate of ſlavery. 
Waſte lands of the greateſt fertility are to be had for a 
trifle. The profit of the proprietor is very great, but 
this cannot be made without employing the labour of 
other people. This he is willing to do at any price. 
High wages encourage population. The plenty of good 
Jand encourages improvement, What encourages the 
progreſs of population and. improvement, encourages 
that of real wealth and greatneſs. 

The progreſs of many of the Greek colonies towards 
wealth, ſeems accordingly to have been very rapid. 
In a century or two they rivalled their mother cities. 

| | The 
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The hiſtory of the Roman colonies is by no means ſo 
brilliant, on account of the want of land, and liberty to 
manage their own affairs in the way they judged beſt.” 
In the plenty of good land, the European colonies, 
_ eſtabliſhed in America, reſemble thoſe of antient Greece. 
In their dependency upon the mother ſtate, they reſemble 
thoſe of antient Rome. But owing to their ſituation, 
they were left a good deal to purſue their own intereſt, 
in their own way, and their progreſs in wealth, popula- 
tion, and improvement, has been very great. P. 359-62. 

The crown of Spain, by its ſhare of the gold and 
filver, derived fome revenue from its colonies, from their 
firſt eſtabliſhment. They accordingly attracted the no- 
tice of their mother country, while thoſe of the other 
European nations were for a long time neglected. The 
former did not, perhaps, thrive the better for this atten- 
tion, nor the latter the worſe in conſequence of this 
neglet. The Spaniſh colonies are conſidered as leſs 
populous and thriving, than thoſe of almoſt any other 
European nation, nevertheleſs their progreſs in im- 
provement, has certainly been very rapid. Before the 
conqueſt there were no beaſts of burden, either in 
Mexico or Peru. The uſe of iron was not known. 
They had no coined money, nor any eſtabliſhed inſtru- 
ment of commerce. P. 362—4. 

After the ſettlements of the Spaniards, that of the 
Portugueſe in Brazil, is the oldeſt of any European na- 
tion in America. But as for a long time after the firſt 
dicovery, neither gold nor ſilver mines were found in 
it, and as it afforded but little revenue to the crown, it 
was in a great meaſure neglected, during which, it grew 
up to be a powerful colony: no one in America is ſup- 
poſed to contain a greater number of Jes of Euro- 
pean extraction. P. 3645. 

About the end of the 1 zth, and ring the m6 of 
the 16th century, Spain and Portugal were the two 


great naval powers. The Spaniards claimed all America 
a5 
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- as their own, though Hg could not hinder the Portu- 

gueſe from ſettling. in Brazil. The French who at- 

tempted to ſettle in Florida were all murdered by the 
Spaniards. By the deſtruction of the invincible Armada 

they became unable to obſtruct the ſettlements of other 

European nations. In the courſe of the 17th century, 

therefore, the Engliſh, French, Dutch, Danes, and 
Swedes attempted. to make ſettlements in the new 
weld 1) 7 2:9: * 

The Swedes eſtabliſhed themſelves in New Jerſey ; 
but they were ſoon ſwallowed up by the Dutch colony 
of New York, which again fell under the dominion of 

.the Engliſh, 

'The Danes poſſeſſed only the ſmall lands of St. 
Thomas, and Santa Cruz. Theſe ſettlements were un- 
_der the government of an excluſive company, which is, 
perhaps, the worſt of all governments; they neverthe- 
leſs made ſome progreſs in improvement, and ſince the 

company was diſſolved, the proſperity of theſe colonies 
Has been very great, 

The Dutch ſettlements were originally put under the 
government of an excluſive company. Their progreſs 
has been ſlow, in compariſon with that of the greater 
part of new colonies. _ 

The French colony of Canada was, during the 
greater part of the laſt century, and ſome part of 
the preſent, under the government of an excluſive 
company. Its progreſs was neceſlarily flow, but 
it became rapid when the company was diſſolved. The 
colony of St. Domingo was eſtabliſhed by pirates, who, 
for a long time, neither required protection, nor ac- 

knowledged the authority of France; and when that 
race of banditti became ſo far citizens as to acknowledge 
this authority, it was, for a long time, neceſlary to ex- 
erciſe it with great gentleneſs. During this period the 
population and improvement of the colony increaſed 


very faſt; P. 363-9. 1 
| ut 
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But there are no colonies of which the progreſs has 
been more rapid than thoſe of the Engliſh in North 
America. Plenty of good land, and the liberty of 
managing their own affairs in their own way, were the 
two great cauſes of their proſperity. Beſides, the poli- 
tical inſtitutions of the Engliſh colonies have been more 
favourable to the improvement of this land than thoſe of 
any of the other three nations. 

I. The engroſſing of uncultivated land has hos: more 
reſtrained in the Engliſh colonies than in any others. 
II. In Pennſylvania there is no right of primogeniture. 
In three of the provinces of New England, the oldeſt 
has only a double ſhare. In the others, the right of 
primogeniture takes place. But the tenure of lands is 
ſuch as facilitates alienation. : | 

III. The taxes of the Engliſh ootagien are more wode: 
rate, than thoſe of any other European nations. 

IV. The Engliſh colonies have been allowed a more 
extenſive market than thoſe of other countries. Every 
European nation has endeavoured more or lefs to mo- 
nopolize to itſelf the commerce of its colonies. But the 
manner in which this monopoly has been exerciſed in 
different nations has been very different. 

Some nations have given up the whole commerce of 
their colonies to an excluſive company, of whom the 
colonies were obliged to buy all ſuch European goods as 
they wanted, and to whom they were obliged to fell 
the whole of their own ſurplus produce. This has been 
the policy of Holland, | 

Other nations have confined the whole commerce of 
their colonies to a particular port of the mother country. 
The trade which was carried on in this manner, would 
neceſſarily be conducted very nearly upon the ſame 
principles as that of an excluſive company. 

Other nations leave the trade of their colonies free to 
all their ſubje&ts, who may carry it on from all the dif- 


ferent ports of the mother country. Under this policy 
the 
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the colonies are enabled both to ſell their own produce, 
and to buy the goods of Europe at a reaſonable price. 
This has been the policy of England. P. 370—7. | 
In the exportation of their own ſurplus produce too, 
it is only with regard to certain commodities that the 
colonies of Great Britain are confined. to the market of 
the mother country. Theſe commodities having been 
enumerated in the act of navigation, are called enumer- 
ated commodities. The reſt are called non-enumerated, 
and may be exported directly to other countries, pro- 
vided it is in Britiſh or Plantation ſhips. Among theſe 
laſt are ſome of the moſt important productions of Ame- 
rica and the Weſt Indies; grain of all forts, lumber, 
alt provifions, fiſh, ſugar, and rum. If the whole ſur- 
plus produce of America in grain, ſalt proviſions, and 
in f/b had been put into enumeration, and thereby 
forced into the market of Great Britain, it would have 
interfered too much with the produce of the induſtry of 
dur own people. The zon-enumerated commodities 
could originally be exported to all parts of the world. 
Lumber and rice were afterwards confiaed, as to the 
European market, to the countries that lie ſouth of 
Cape Finiſterre; and by the 6th of Geo. III. c. 52. all 
non-enumerated commodities were ſubjected to the 
like reſtriction. P. 378—81. 
The enumerated commodities are of two ſorts: (1.) 
Such as are either the peculiar produce of America, or 
as are not produced in the mother country: (2.) Such as 
are not the peculiar produce of America, but which are, 
and may be produced in the mother country, though not 
in quantities ſufficient to ſupply the demand. The 
largeſt jmportation of goods of the firſt kind could not 
diſcourage the growth, or interfere with the ſale of any 
Part of the produce of the mother country. The un- 
portation of commodities of the ſecond kind might be 
ſo managed, it was ſuppoſed, as to interfere not with 
the fale of thoſe of the ſame kind which were produced 


at 
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at home, but with that of thoſe which were imported 


from foreign countries. The moſt perfect freedom of 
trade is permitted between the Britiſh colonies, and the 
Weſt Indies, both in the enumerated, and in the non- 
enumerated commodities, The liberality of England, 
however, towards the trade of her colonies, has been 
confined chiefly to what concerns the market 'for their 
produce, either in its rude ſtate, or in the very firſt 
{tage of manufacture. P. 382—7. 

Great Britain too, as ſhe confines to her own market 
ſome of the moſt important productions of the colonies, 
{o in compenſation ſhe gives to ſome of them an advan- 
tage in that market, ſometimes by impoſing higher du- 
ties upon the like productions when imported from other 
countries, and ſometimes by giving bounties . ve their 
importation from the colonies, 

With regard to the importation of goods from Europe, 
England has likewiſe dealt more liberally with her co- 
lonies than any other nations: they are, however, by 
no means independent foreign countries. P. 388—9. 

Of the greater part of the regulations concerning the 
colony trade, the merchants who carry it on, have been 
the principal adviſers. We muſt not wonder, therefore, 
if, in the greater part of them, their intereſt has been 


more conſidered than either that of the colonies, or that 


of the mother country. Though the policy of Great 
Britain has been dictated by the ſame mercantile ſpirit 
as that of other nations, it has been leſs oppreſſive than 
that of any of them. In every thing, except their fo- 
reign trade, the liberty of the Englith coloniſts to ma- 
nage their own affairs their own way is complete. 
P. 390— 2. 

The abſolute governments of Spain, Portugal, and 
France, take place in their colonies. It is in the pro- 
greſs of the North American colonies, however, chat the 
ſuperiority of the Engliſh policy chiefly appears. The 
progreſs of the ſugar colonies of France has been, per- 

B b haps, 
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haps, ſuperior to thoſe of England, owing to the liber- 
ty they have of refining their own ſugar, and alſo to 
the better management of their ſlaves. That the con- 
dition of the ſlaves is better under an arbitrary, than 
under a free government, is ſupported by the hiſtory of 
all ages and nations, The proſperity of the Engliſh 
ſugar colonies has been, in a great meaſure, owing to 
the great riches of England, of which a part has over- 
flowed on thoſe colonies. But the proſperity of the 
ſugar colonies of France has been entirely owing to the 
good conduct of the coloniſts, which muſt have had ſome 
ſuperiority over that of the Engliſh, and in nothing ſo 
much as in the good management of their {laves, 
P. 3967. 

The policy of Europe, therefore, ſeems to have little 
to boaſt of either in the original eſtabliſhment, or ſo far 
as concerns their internal government, in the ſubſequent 
proſperity of the colonies of America. Folly and in- 
juſtice ſeem to have been the principles which directed 
the firſt project of eſtabliſhing thoſe colonies, The ad- 
venturers who formed ſome of the later eſtabliſhments 
joined to the chimerical project of finding gold and ſilver 
mines, other motives more reaſonable and more lauda- 
ble, but even theſe motives do very little honour to the 
policy of Europe. 

The Engliſh Puritans fled for freedom to America, 
and eſtabliſhed the four governments of New England. 
The Engliſh Catholics, treated with ſtill greater injuſ- 
tice, eſtabliſhed that of Maryland. The Quakers that 
of Pennſylvania. The Portugueſe Jews were baniſhed 
to Brazil. In effectuating ſome of the moſt important of 
theſe eſtabliſhments, the governments of Europe had as 
little merit, as in projecting them. When theſe eſta- 
bliſnments were effectuated, and had become ſo conſi- 
derable as to attract the attention of the mother coun- 
try, the firſt regulations ſhe made was to confine their 


market, and to enlarge her own at their expence. In 
| one 
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one way only has Europe contributed either to the firſt 
_ eſtabliſhment, or to the preſent grandeur of the colonies 
of America. It bred and formed the men who were ca- 
pable of atchieving ſuch great actions, and of laying the 
foundation of ſo great an empire. P. 398—9, 


— 
. PART 1II, | 
Of the advantages which Europe has derived from the 


diſcovery of America, and from that of a paſſage to 
the Eaſt Indies by the Cape of Good Hope. 


THE advantages which Europe has derived from the 
diſcovery and colonization of America may be divided; 

I. Into the general advantages which Europe, con- 
ſidered as one great country, has derived from thoſe 
great events; and, 

II. Into the particular advantages which each colo- 
nizing country bas derived from the colonies which be- 
long to it. 

The general advantages which Europe has derived 
from America, conſiſt, (r.) In the increaſe of its enjoys» 
ments, by being furniſhed with a variety of commodi- 
ties, which it would otherwiſe not have poſſeſſed : and, 
(2.) In the augmentation of its induſtry, either area, 
or indirectly. P. 400—3. 

The exclu/rve trade of the mother countries tends to 
diminiſh both the enjoyments, and induſtry of Europe 
in genera], and of the American colonies in particular. 
By rendering the colony produce dearer, in all other 
countries, it leſſens its conſumption, and thereby cramps 
the induſtry of the colonies, and both the enjoyments, 
and the induſtry of other countries which both enjoy 
leſs, when they pay more for what they enjoy, and 
produce leſs when they get leſs for what they produce. 
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By rendering the produce of all other countries dearer 
in the colonies, it cramps in the ſame manner, the in- 
duſtry of all other countries, and both the enjoyment 
and the induſtry of the colonies. P. 403—4. 

The particular advantages which each colonizing 
country derives from its own colonies are of two kinds: 
(1.) Thoſe common advantages which every empire 
_ derives from the provinces ſubject to its dominion, and 
which conſiſt in the military force which they furniſli 
for its defence; and in the revenue which they furniſh 
for the ſupport of its civil government. The Roman 
colonies furniſhed both. Thoſe belonging to Greece 
only the former. And the European colonies have fur- 
niſhed neither, excepting thoſe belonging to Spain and 
Portugal, which contributed ſome revenue. (2.) Thoſe 
peculiar advantages which are ſuppoſed to reſult from 
provinces of ſo very peculiar a nature as the European 
colonies of America, the ſource of which is the exclu/rve 
trade. This advantage is, however, rather a relative 
than an abſolute advantage. The tobacco of Maryland, 
for inſtance, comes cheaper to England than it can to 
France; but had the trade to Maryland been free to all 
countries, it might have come cheaper to thoſe countries 
than it actually does, and likewiſe to England. In this 
caſe, England would not have had any advantage over 
other countries ;—in gaining an abſolute, ſhe would 
have loſt a relative advantage. P. 404—8. 

To obtain this relative advantage, England has ſub- 
jected herſelf both to an abſolute, and to a relative diſ- 
adyantage in almoſt every other branch of trade. When 
England afſumed to herſelf the monopoly of the colony 
trade, the foreign capitals were withdrawn from it. The 
Engliſh capital not being ſufficient to carry on the whole 
trade, the goods which it did ſupply were ſold dear. 
And what it bought, it bought very cheap. The profit 
of the merchant muſt, conſequently, have been very 
great. The ſuperiority of profit in the colony trade 
could not fail to draw from other branches of trade a 


part 
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part of the capital which had been employed in them, 
which muſt have diminiſhed the competition in all thoſe 
branches of trade, and conſequently muſt have raiſed 
the profits till they all came to a new level, ſomewhat 
higher than they were before. 

This double effect of drawing capital from all other 
_ trades, and of raiſing the rate of profit was not only pro- 
duced by this mongpoly upon its firſt eſtabliſhment, 
but has continued to be produced by it ever ſince. 
P. 408—10. 

Firſt, This monopoly has been continually drawing 
capital from all other trades to be employed in that 
of the colonies. 

The wealth of Great Britain has not increaſed in the 
ſame proportion as that of the colonies; but the foreign 
trade of every country naturally increaſes in proportion to 
its wealth, Great Britain having engroſſed all the colony 
trade, and her capital not having increaſed in the ſame 
proportion as the extent cf the trade, ſhe muſt have 
withdrawn ſome capital from other branches of trade. 
Since the eſtabliſhment of the act of navigation, the eo- 
lony trade has increaſed, and many other branches of 
foreign trade have been decaying. Our manufactures 
for foreign ſale have been ſuited to the colonies inſtead 
of the European market. Thus has the trade of Great 
Britain had a total change in its direction. P. 410-13, 

Secondly, This monopoly has contributed to keep up 
the rate of profit in all the branches of Britith trade 
higher than it naturally would have been, had all 
nations been allowed a free trade to the Britiſh co- 
lonies, | 

Whatever raiſes in any country the ordinary rate of 
profit, ſubjects that country both to an abtolute, and to a 
relative diſadvantage in every branch of trade of which 
the has not the monopoly. 

It is in this manner that the capital of Great Britain 


has been partly drawn, and partly driven from the 
ercater 
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greater part of the different branches of trade of which 
the has not the monopoly. 

The moſt advantageous employment of any capital to 
the country to which it belongs, is that which maintains 
there the greateſt quantity of productive labour and in- 
ereaſes the moſt the annual produce of the land and la- 
bour of that country, which is in proportion to the fre- 
quency of the returns: conſequently a foreign trade of 
conſumption carried on with a neighbouring, is, in gene- 
ral, more advantageous than one carried on with a diſ- 
tant country; and a dire ct foreign trade is more advan- 
tageous than a round-about one, But the monopoly of 
the colony trade has, in all caſes, forced ſome part of the 
capital into a trade whoſe returns are the moſt diſtant. 
P. 413—7. 

PFirſt, the a boty of the colony trade has in all 
caſes forced part of the capital of Great Britain from 
the foreign trade of conſumption carried on with a 
neighbouring, to one carried on with a more diſtant 
country. 

It has forced part of the capital from the trade with 
Europe, and the countries which lie round the Mediter- 
ranean ſea, to that with America and the Weſt-Indies. 
But the returns in the latter trade are three or four times 
more diſtant, than thoſe of the former, and though the 
profit of the merchant may be as great in one as the 
other, yet the advantage to the country never can, 
P. 418—19. | 
" Secondly. The monopoly of the colony trade, has, in 

many caſes, Vrced ſome part of the capital of Great 

Britain, from a direct foreign trade of conſumption, 
into a round-about one. 
Among the enumerated commodities there are ſeveral 
of which the quantity exceeds the conſumption of Great 
Britain, and of which a part muſt be exported to other 
countries. But this cannot be done without forcing a 


part of the capital of Great Britain i into the round-about 
| foreign 
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foreign trade. If in the direct trade with America the 
whole capital employed does not come back in leſs than 
three or four years; in the round- about trade it is not 
likely to come back in leſs than four or five. If the one 
can keep in conſtant employment but a third or a fourth 
part of the domeſtic induſtry, which could be maintain- 
ed by a capital returned once a year, the other can only. 
keep in conſtant employ a fourth or a fifth part of that 
induſtry. P. 420—2. 

The monopoly of the colony trade too has forced ſome 
part of the capital of Great Britain from all foreign trade 
of conſumption, into the carrying trade, and conſequent- 
ly from ſupporting the induſtry of Great Eritain to be 
employed altogether in ſupporting partly that of the colo- 
nies, and partly that of ſome other countries: —it ſeems 
alſo to have broken altogether that natural balance | 
which would otherwiſe have taken place among all the 
different branches of Britiſh induſtry, which inſtead of 
being accommodated to a great number of ſinall markets, 
has been principally fuited to one great market. 
P. 422—8. 

We muſt carefully diſtinguiſh between the effects of 
the colony trade, and thoſe of the monopoly of that trade. 
The tormer are always beneficial ; the latter are always 
hurtful. The tormer are ſo beneficial, that the colony 
trade, notwithitanding the effects of monopoly, is ſtill 
greatly beneficial on the whole, The effect of the colo- 
ny trade, in its free ſtate, is to open a great, though diſtant 
market for ſuch parts of the produce of Britiſh induſtry 
as may exceed the demand of the markets nearer home. 
It tends to increaſe the quantity of productive labour in 
Great Britain, without altering in any reſpect the direction 
of that which had been employed there before. In the 
free ſtate of he colony trade, the competition of all other 
nations will hinder the rate of profit from riſing. above 
thecommon level, either in the new market or in the new 
em ploy ment.— The monopoly of the colony trade, on 
the contrary, raiſes the rate of profit, in the new market 

and 
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and in the new employment,and draws produce from the 
old market, and capital from the old employment. 
P. 429—31. 
The colony trade opens a new market for the manu- 
factured produce of Europe. The colonies abound in 
rude produce, and have a large ſurplus to export. That 
the monopoly of the trade of populous and thriving co- 
lonies is not ſufficient to eſtabliſh or maintain manufac- 
tures in any country is evident from the experience of 
Spain and Portugal, in which countries the bad effects of 
the monopoly aggravated by the irregular and partial 
adminiſtration of juſtice, have nearly overbalanced the 
good effects of the colony trade. F. 432—3. 
In England the natural good effects of the colony 
trade aſliſted by the general liberty of trade, and the 
equal adminiſtration of juſtice, have in a great meaſure 
conquered the bad effects of monopoly. The monopoly 
of the colony trade like all other mean expedients of the 
mercantile ſyſtem, depreſſes the induſtry of all other 
countries, but chiefly that of the colonies, without in- 
creaſing that of the country in whoſe favour it is eſta- 
bliſhed. It hinders the capital of the country from 
maintaining ſo great a quantity of productive labour as 

it would otherwiſe maintain; and from attording ſo great 
2 revenue as it would afford. By raiſing the rate of 
mercantile profit, the monopoly diſcourages the im- 
provement of land, which retards the natural increaſe 
of another original ſource of revenue, the rent of land. 
By railing the rate of profit, the market rate of intereſt 

is kept higher. But the price of land, in proportion to 
the rent, falls as the rate of intereſt riſes. The mono- 
poly, therefore, hurts the intereſt of the landlord by re- 
tarding the increaſe of rent; and of the price which he 
would get for his land in proportion to the rent which 
it affords. P. 434—6. . 

The monopoly augments the gain of the merchants, 


but it renders leis abundant the wages of labour ; the 
a rent 
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rent of land, and the profits of ſtock. It is by raiſing 
the rate of profit that monopoly proves advantageous to 
any particular order of men. But the high rate of pro- 
fit ſeems every where to deſtroy that parſimony natural 
to the character of the merchant, and to introduce ha- 
bits of luxury and diſorder into every claſs of the peo- 
ple. Thus the ſingle advantage, which the monopoly: 
procures to a ſingle order of men, is in many different 

ways hurtful to the general intereſt of the country. 
P. 437—9. 8 | 

The maintenance of this monopoly is perbops the ſole: 
end of the dominion which Great Britain aſſumes over 
her colonies, The monopoly is the principal badge, and 
the ſole fruit of their dependance. Whatever expence, 
therefore has been laid out in maintaining this de- 
.pendency has really been laid out to ſupport this mono- 
poly. Under the preſent ſyſtem of management, GreatBri- 
tain derives nothing but loſs from the dominion which 
the aſſumes over her colonies, P. 441-3. 

The diſcovery of America, and that of a paſſage to the 
Eaſt- Indies by the Cape of Good Hope are the two great- 
eſt events recorded in the hiſtory of mankind. Their 
conſequences have already been great, but the whole 
extent of them cannot have been known, By uniting 
the moſt diſtant parts of the world; by enabling them to 
relieve one another's wants; and to encreaſe one ano- 
ther's enjoy ments, their tendency would ſeem beneficial, 
To the natives, however, of both the Weſt and Kaſt - In- 
dies, all commercial benefits have been loſt in the dread- 
ful misfortunes which they have occaſioned; which 
misfortunes ſeem to have ariſen rather from accident 
than from any thing in the nature of thoſe events them- 


ſelves. One of the principal eſtects of thoſe diſcoveries 
C c has 


* The next 15 pages of the original work are devoted to con- 
jectures on the probable iſſue of the diſpute with the American 
colonies. They are, therefore, for obvious reaſons, omitted 2 
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has been to raiſe the mercantile ſyſtem to a degree of ſplen- 
dour which it could never otherwiſe have attained to. 
By theſe diſcoveries, the commercial towns of Europe, 
inſtead of being the manufacturers and carriers for a part 
of Europe only, have become manufacturers and carriers 
for the cultivators of America, and for the different na- 
tions of Aſia and Africa. P. 458-9. _ 
The countries which poſſeſs the colonies of America, 
and which trade directly to the Eaſt Indies, enjoy the 
whole ſplendour of this commerce. Other countries 
frequently enjoy the greater ſhare of the real benefit. 
Even the regulations by which each nation endeavours 
to ſecure to itſelf the excluſive trade of its own colonies, 
are frequently more hurtful to the countries in favour of 
which they are eſtabliſhed, than to thoſe againſt 
which they are eſtabliſhed. After all the unjuſt attempts 
therefore, of every country to engroſs the whole advan- 
tage ofthe trade of its own colonies, no country has been 
able to engroſs to itſelf any thing but the expence of 
ſupporting in time of peace, and of defending in time of 
war, the oppreſſive AP en it aan them. 
P. 460—2. | N 
The monopoly of the great commerce of America, 
ſeems an acquiſition of the higheſt value. The great- 
neſs of the commerce is the quality, which renders the 
monopoly hurtful, or which makes one employment 
abſorb a greater proportion of the capital of the country 
than what would otherwiſe have gone to it. The mer- 
ceantile ſtock of every country ſeeks the employment 
moſt "advantageous to that country; it naturally 


courts the near, and ſhuns the diſtant employment. But 


if in any diſtant employ ments, the profit ſhould happen 
to riſe higher than what is ſufficient to balance the natu- 
rat preference which is given to nearer employments, 
this ſuperiority of profit will draw ſtock from thoſe 
nearer employments till the profits return to their pro- 


per level. This ſuperiority of profit is a i apr that the 
ſtock 
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ſtock of the ſociety is not diſtributed in the propereſt 
manner among all the different employments carried on 
in it. It is a proof that ſomething is either bought 
cheaper, or fold dearer than it ought to be. A diſtant 
employment may be as neceſſary for a ſociety as a near 
one, the goods which a diſtant employment deals in 
being neceſſary for carrying on many nearer employ- 
ments. But if the profits of thoſe who deal in ſuch goods 
are above their proper level, thoſe goods will be ſold 
dearer than they ought to be, The intereſt, therefore, 
of thoſe engaged in the nearer ' employments, requires 
that ſome ſtock ſhould be withdrawn from the nearer 
employments, and turned towards the diſtant one. The 
public intereſt requires the ſame. Without any inter- 
vention of law, therefore, the private intereſts of men 
lead them to diſtribute the ſtock of every ſociety in the 
manner molt agreeable to rhe intereſts of that ſociety. 
P. 463—6. 

AH the different regulations of the mercantile ſyſtem, 
derange the natural diſtributions of ſtock. Thoſe which 
concern the trade to America and the Kaſt Indies de- 
range it more than any other. Monopoly is the engine 
of the mercantile ſyſtem. In the trade to America every 
nation endeavours to engroſs the whole market of its 
own colonies, which is a monopoly of one kind. The 
| Portugueſe endeavoured, formerly, to manage the 
trade to the Eaſt Indies in the ſame manner. The 
trade to the Eaſt Indies, ſince the fall of the power of 
Portugal, has in every Eupopean country been ſubject- 
ed to an excluſive company, which is a monopoly of 
another kind. Monopolies of this kind are, properly, 
eſtabliſhed. againſt the very nation which erects them. 
Both kind of monopolies derange the natural diſtribution 
of the ſtock of the ſociety, bat they do not always de- 
range it in the fame way. The r kind always attracts 
to a particular trade, a greater proportion of the ſtock 


of the 3 than would go to that trade of its an ac- 
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cord. The /zcond kind, may, ſometimes attract to- 


wards a particular trade, a greater proportion of the 


ſtock of the ſociety than what would naturally go to that 


trade, according as the ſociety is rich or poor. P. 466—9. 
Every derangement of the natural diſtribution of ſtock 
is neceſſarily hurtful to the ſociety in which it takes 
place. Excluſive companies are not neceſſary to carry 
on the Eaſt India trade. The Portugueſe enjoyed it 
for more than a century without an excluſive company. 
P. 470—2. 

The Europeans have not yet eſtabliſhed i in Africa, or 
in the Eaſt Indies ſuch numerous and thriving colonies 
as thoſe in the iſlands and continent of America. Africa 
and the Eaſt Indies are nevertheleſs inhabited by barba- 
rous nations; but they were not ſo weak and defence- 
leſs as the Americans, and were much more populous. 
The genius of excluſive companies, beſides, is unfa- 


vourable to the growth of new colonies. The Dutch 


ſettlements at the Cape of Good Hope and at Batavia, are 
the moſt conſiderable colonies which the Europeans 
have eſtabliſhed either in the Eaſt Indies, or in Africa ; 
and both of theſe are peculiarly fortunate in their ſitua- 
tion, the advantages of which, have enabled thoſe two 
colonies to ſurmount all the obſtacles occaſioned by an 
excluſive company. P. 473—5. 

The Engliſh and Dutch companies have made conſi- 
derable conqueſts in the Eaſt Indies. But in the manner 
in which they govern their new ſubjects, the natural 
genius of an excluſive company has ſhewn itſelf moſt 
diſtinctly. Nothing, however, can be more contrary to 
the real intereſt of thoſe companies as ſovereigns, than 
the deſtructive plan which they have purſued. The re- 
venue of the ſovereign is drawn from that of the people. 
The greater the revenue of the people, the more they 
can afford to the ſovereign ; it is his intereſt, therefore, 
to increaſe as much as poſlible that revenue ;—conſe- 
queutly to open the moſt extenſive market for the pro- 
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duce of his country, and to aboliſh all monopolies, and 
all reſtraints upon free trade. But a company of mer- 
chants are incapable of conſidering themſelves as ſove- 
reigns, even after they have become ſuch. Trade they 
conſider as their principal buſineſs. Their mercantile 


habits draw them to prefer the tranſitory profit of the 


monopoliſt, to the permanent revenue of the ſovereign. 
As lovereigns their intereſt is the ſame with that of the 
country they govern. As merchants it is directly oppo- 
ſite. P. 476—9. | 

If the genius of ſuch a government, even as to what 
concerns its direction in Europe, is, in this manner eſ- 
lentially faulty, that of its adminiſtration in India is ſtill 
more ſo. That adminiſtration is compoſed of a council 
of merchants, who can command obedience only by mi- 
litary force. Their proper buſineſs 1s that of merchants. 
The genius of the adminiſtration tends, therefore, to 
make government ſubſervient to the intereſt of mono- 
Poly. All the members of the adminiſtration, beſides, 
trade more or leſs upon their own account, and it is in 
vain to prohibit them from ſo doing. They will endea- 
vour to eſtabliſh the ſame monopoly in favour of their 
own private trade, as of the public trade of the compa- 
ny ; but the private trade will extend to the greater 
variety of articles. They will be more diſpoſed to ſup- 
port with rigorous ſeverity their own intereſt againſt 
that of the country which they govern, than their maſ- 
ters can be to ſupport theirs. The country belongs to 
their maſters, who muſt have ſome regard for the inte- 
reſt of what belongs to them. But it' does not belong to 
the ſervants. The real intereſt of the maſters is the 
ſame with that of the country, and it is from ignorance 
that they oppreſs it. The regulations accordingly 
which have been ſent out from Europe, though fre- 
quently weak, have upon moſt occaſions, been well 
meant. P. 480—4. | To 1 
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CHAP. VIII. 


— 


Concluſion of the mercantile Syſtem. 


THOUGH the encouragement of exportation, and 
the diſcouragement of importation, are the two great 
engines by which the mercantile ſyſtem propoſes to en- 
rich every country, yet with regard to ſome commo- 
dities it diſcourages exportation and encourages impor- 
tation. Its ultimate object is always the ſame, to enrich the 
country,by an advantageous balance of trade.Itdiſcoura- 
ges the exportation of the materials of manufacture; and 
of the inſtruments of trade, to give our workmen an ad- 
vantage. It encourages the importation of the materials of 
manufacture, that our workmen may be enabled to work 
them up more cheaply. To encourage the importation 
of the inſtruments of trade would interfere too much 
with the intereſt of our manufactures. Such importa- 
tion has therefore frequently been prohibited. P. 483—6. 

The importation of the materials of manufacture has 
| ſometimes been encouraged by an exemption from 
duties to which other goods are ſubje&t ;—and 
| ſometimes by bounties.— The importation of ſheep's 
wool ;—cotton wool ;——undreſled flax, and hides ;—dy- 
ing drugs ;—and Iron has been uncouraged by an ex- 
emption from all duties. Theſe exemptions have ſome- 
times been extended beyond what can be juſtly called 
the rude materials of work. P, 487—8. 

The encouragement given to the importation of the 
materials of manafacture by bounties, has been princi- 
pally confined to ſuch as were imported from our Ame- 

rican plantations. The firit bounties of this kind were 

granted about the beginning of the preſent century. 
The. ſame commodities upon which we gave boun- 
ties, when imported from America, were ſubjected to 
conſiderable 
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conſiderable duties when imported from any other coun- 


try. P. 487-93. 

The exportation of the materials of na is 
ſometimes diſcouraged by abſolute prohibitions, and 
ſometimes by high duties. Our woollen manufactur- 
ers have obtained monopoly againſt the conſumers by 
a prohibition. of importing woollen cloths ; and allo ano- 
ther monopoly by a prohibition of the exportation of live 
theep and wool. By a ſtatute of Elizabeth, the . export» 
er of ſheep, was, for the firſt offence, to forfeit all his 
goods ;—to ſuffer a years impriſonment ;—and then to 
have his left hand cut off: and for the ſecond oftence to 
ſuffer death. By a ſtatute of Charles II. the exportation 
of wool was made felony. The fir/t of theſe ſtatutes was 
virtually repealed by the 12thof Charles II. which impo- 
{es a penalty of 20s. for every ſheep exported: and the 
ſecond was expreſily repealed by the 8th of William III. 
c. 28. The penalcies are ſtill ſufficiently ſevere. Beſides 
the forfeiture of the goods, the exporter incurs the pe- 
nalty of 3s. for every pound of wool exported or 
attempted to be exported. A perſon convicted of this 
oftence 1s diſabled from requiring any debt belonging to 
him : and if he is not able to pay thoſe heavy. penalties 
he is to be tranſported for 7 years. P. 494—6. 

in order to prevent exportation, the whole inland 
commerce of wool is laid under very oppreflive reſtric- 
tions, But the reſtrictions in the counties of Kent and 
Suſſex are more troubleſome than thole in the reſt of the 


kingdom. The coaſting trade is alto ſubject to many 


reſtrictions. P. 497—8. 

Our woollen manufacturerers, to juſtify their demand 
of ſuch regulations, aſſerted that Engliſh wool was ſupe- 
rior to that of any other country; and that if the expor- 
tation of it could be totally prevented, England could 
monopolize the whole woollen trade of the world, 


This is ſo falle, that Engliſh Wool is entirely unfit for 


making 
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making fine cloth, which is made altogether of Spaniſh 
wool. P. 499. 

It has been ſhewn that the effect of theſe regulations 
has been to depreſs the price of Engliſh wool even below 
what it was in the time of Edward III. The price of 
Scots wool ſince the union, is ſaid to have fallen about 
one half. This reduction of price has not probably, much 
reduced the quantity of the annual produce, ſince the 
growing of wool is not the chief purpoſe for which the 
ſheep farmer employs his induſtry and ſtock. Neither 
does this reduction of price ſeem to have had any effect 
upon the quality of wool, The quality of the fleece de- 
pends upon the health, growth, and bulk of the animal, 


the ſame attention which is neceſſary for the improve- 


ment of the carcaſe, is, in ſome reſpects, ſufficient for 
the fleece, The violence of theſe regulations, there- 
fore, ſeems to have affected neither the quantity, nor the 
quality of the annual produce of wool, ſo much as it 
might have been expected to do. P. 5003. 
Theſe conſiderations, however, will not juſtify the 

prohibition of the exportation of wool. But they will 
fully juſtify the impoſition of a conſiderable tax upon 
that exportation. The probibition injures one order of 
citizens, for the benefit of another, which is unjuſt. A 
tax would hurt the intereſt of the growers of wool, /e/s 
than the prohibition ;—and would afford ſufficient ad- 
vantage to the manufacturer. The prohibition does not 
prevent the exportation, which is advantageous to nobo- 
dy but the ſinuggler. A legal exportation, ſubject to a 
tax, might prove advantageous to all the ſubje&s of the 
ſtate. ' The exportation of fuller's earth and tobacco- 
pipe clay has been laid under the ſame prohibitions and 
penalties. Even the horns of cattie are prohibited to be 
exported, P. 504-6. | 

There are reſtraints upon the exportation of divers 
goods, which are partially, but not completely manufac- 

tured; ſuch as woollen yarn and worſted ;-white 

cloths 
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cloths (for the benefit of the dyers;) - watch caſes, dial 
plates, &c. By ſome old ſtatutes the exportation of 
metals was prohibited. Lead and tin were alone except - 

ed, probably on account of the great abundance of thoſe 
metals. For the encouragement of the mining trade a 
ſtatute of William and Mary exempted from this prohi- 
bition, iron, copper, and mundic metal made from Bri- 
tiſh ore. Braſs manufactures may be exported duty free. 
P. 507. n 

The exportation of the materials of manufacture, 
where it is not altogether prohibited, is in many caſes 
ſubjected to conſiderable duties. P. 30811. 

Coals may be conſidered both as a material of manu- 
facture, and an inſtrument of trade. Heavy duties ac- 
cordingly, have been impoſed upon their exportation. 
The exportation, however, of the inſtruments of trade, 
properly ſo called, is commonly reſtrained by abſolute 
prohibitions. When heavy penalties were impoſed 
upon the exportation of the dead inſtruments of trade, it 
could not be expected that the artificer ſhould go free. 
Accordingly the perſon convicted of enticing any arti- 
ficer to go to foreign parts, in order to practice of teach 
his trade, is liable to very heavy penalties. So alſo is 
the artificer himſelf, if having gone beyond the ſeas; 
he does not return upon notice being given him by his 
Majeſty's ſecretary of ſtate. Thus is the liberty of the 
ſubje& ſacrificed to the futile intereſts of our merchants 
and manufacturers. P. 51214. 

The motive of all theſe regulations is to extend our 
own manufactures, by depreſſing thoſe of our neigh- 
bours. Conſumption is the ſole end of all production; 
and the intereſt of the producer ought to be attended to, 
only ſo far as it may be neceſſary for promoting that of 
the conſumer. But in the mercantile ſyſtem, the inte- 
reſt of the conſumer is almoſt conſtantly facrificed to 

that of the producer, It is for the benefit of the produ- 
cer, that reſtraints are laid upon the importation of all 

D d foreign 
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foreign commodities :—that bounties are granted upon 
the exportation of ſome of his productions: and that the 
conſumer, by the treaty, with Portugal, is prevented, 
by high duties, from purchaſing of a neighbouriug coun- 
try, a commodity which our own climate does not pro- 
duce. But in our colony trade the intereſt of the con- 
ſumer has been more partieularly ſacrificed, to that of 
the producer. The contrivers of this ſyſtem have been 
the producers, and not the conſumers, P. 515—18. 
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CHAP. Ix. 


Of the Agricultural ſyſtems, or of thoſe ſyſtems of po- 


litical Economy, which repreſent the produce of land 
as either the ſole or the principal ſource of the revenue 
and wealth of every country.. 


of Dt ſyſtem which repreſents the produce of land 
as the ſole ſource of the wealth of every country, 
has never been adopted by any nation, It exiſts in the 
ſpeculations of ſome men of learning in France. The 
following are the outlines of this ingenious ſyſtem. 

M. Colbert, the miniſter of Lewis XIV. embraced all 
the prejudices of the mercantile ſyſtem. The induſtry 
and commerce of a ,great country, he endeavoured to 
regulate upon the ſame model as the departments of a 
public office: he beſtowed, upon certain branches of 
induſtry, extraordinary privileges, while he laid others 
under extraordinary reſtraints. To ſupport the induſ- 
try of towns, he was willing to depreſs that of the coun- 
try. The French philoſophers, by repreſenting agri- 
culture as the /ole ſource of the revenue and wealth of 
of every country, ſeem to have undervalued the in- 
duſtry of towns, as M. Colbert certainly overvalued it, 
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F. 289 }] 
Fhey divide the people who have been ſuppoſed to con- 
tribute towards the annual produce of che land and la- 
bour of the country into three claſſes. The firſt is the 
claſs of the proprietors of land. The ſecond is the claſs 
of cultivatory, called be productive claſi. The third is 
the claſs of artificers, whom they term the unproductive 
Claſs. P. 1—g. 

The claſs of proprietors contributes to the annual 
produce by the expence which they lay out upon the 
improvement of land, upon buildings, &c. by means of 
which, the cultivators are enabled with the ſame capital 
to raiſe a greater produce, and conſequently to pay a 
greater rent. Such expences are called ground ex- 
pences. P. 4. * 425 

The cultivators contribute to the annual produce by 
what are, in this ſyſtem, called the original, and annual 
 expences which they lay out upon the cultivation. of 
land. The original expences conſiſt in the inſtruments 
of huſbandry ; in the ſtock of cattle; in the ſeed ; and in 
the maintenance of the farmer's family, ſervants, and 
cattle, till he can receive ſome return from the land. 
The annual expences conſiſt in the ſeed; in the wear 
and tear of the inſtruments of huſbandry ; and in the 
annual maintenance of the farmer's ſervants and cattle. 
That part of the produce of the land, which remains to 
him after paying the rent, ought to be ſufficient to re- 
| place to him, in a reaſonable term, his original, and an- 
nual expences, together with the ordinary profits of 
Rock, or he cannot carry on his employment upon a 
level with other employments. The rent which be- 
longs to the landlord, is no more than the neat produce 
which remains after paying all the- neceſſary expences, 
which muſt be laid out in order to raiſe the whole pro- 
duee. It is becauſe the labour of the cultivators affords 
2a neat produce of this kind, that this claſs of people are 
called the productive la, The original and annual 


8 are called produdtive expences: theſe, toge- 
5 together 
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ther with the ground expences of the landlord, are the 
only three ſorts of expences which, in this 1— are 
conſidered as productive. P. 37. 

Artificers and manufacturers are, in this ſyſtem, re- 
preſented as a claſs of people altogether unprodudtive. 
Their labour, it is ſaid, replaces only the ſtock which 
employs them, together with its ordinary profits. Mer- 
cantile ſtock is equally unproductive. It only continues 
the exiſtence of its own value, without producing any 
new value. P. 7—8. | 

The labour of artificers and manufaurers. never 
adds any thing to the value of the whole annual amount 
of the rude produce of the land. It adds, indeed, to the 
value of ſome particular parts of it. But the conſump- 
tion which, in the mean time, it occaſions of other parts, 
is preciſely equal to the value which it adds to thoſe 
parts. P. 9. 

Artificers, manufacturers, and merchants, can aug- 
ment the revenue and wealth of their ſociety by parſi- 
mony only; or by depriving themſelves of a part of the 
funds deſtined for their own ſubſiſtence. They annu- 
ally re- produce nothing but thoſe funds. Farmers and 
country labourers may enjoy the whole funds deſtined 
for their ſubſiſtence, and yet augment the wealth of 
their ſociety, Nations, therefore, which, like France 
or England, conſiſt in a great meaſure, of proprietors 
and cultivators, can be enriched by induſtry and enjoy- 
ment. Nations, on the contrary, which like Holland 
and Hamburgh, are compoſed of, merchants, can grow” 
rich only by parſimony. As the intereſt of nations is 
different, ſo is likewiſe the character of the common 
people. Thoſe of the former kind are diſtinguiſhed for 
liberality and frankneſs. Tho!'e of the latter for nar- 
Townels and ſelfiſh diſpoſitions. P. 10—11. 

The unproductive claſs is maintained and employed 
at the expence of the two other claſſes. They: furniſh 


it with materials of its work, and with the fund of its 
ſubſiſtence. 


5 1 | 
ſubſiſtenee. The unproductive claſs, however, is greatly 
uſeful to the other two claſſes. By their means, the 
proprietors and cultivators can purchaſe foreign goods, 
and the manufactured produce of their own country, 
with the produce of leſs labour than what they muſt 
| employ to import the one, or to make the other. By 
| their means, the cultivators are delivered from many 
gares which would otherwiſe diſtract their attention 
trom the cultivation of land. Thus the induſtry of 
merchants, manufacturers, &c. though in its own nature 
unproductive, contributes indirectly to increaſe the 
produce of the land. P. 11. 12. 
It can never be the intereſt of the proprietors and cul- 
tivators, to reſtrain the induſtry of merchants and ma- 
nufacturers. The greater the liberty which the unpro- 
ducti ve claſs enjoys, the cheaper will the other claſſes be 
ſupplied with foreign goods, and with the manufactured 
produce of their own country. Nor can it be the in- 
tereſt of the unproductive claſs to oppreſs the other 
two. The eſtabliſhment of perfect juſtice, liberty, and 
equality, is the ſecret which ſecures the higheſt degree 
of proſperity to all three claſſes. The ſame reaſonings 
will apply to mercantile and what are called landed 
nations. According to this liberal ſyſtem, the moſt ad- 
vantageous method in which a landed nation can raiſe 
up artificers, manufacturers, and merchants of its own, 
is to grant the molt perfect freedom of trade to the arti- 
tificers, manufacturers, and merchants of other nations. 
P. 13—16. | TI 
When a landed nation, on the contrary, oppreſſes the 
trade of foreign nations, it neceſſarily hurts ics own in- 
tereſt in two different ways. (1.) By raiſing the price 
ot: foreign goods and manufactures, it ſinks the real 
value of the ſur plus produce of its own land, with which 
it purchaſes thoſe goods and manufactures: (a.) By 
giving a ſort of monopoly of the home market, it raiſes 
the rate of mereantile profit in proportion to that of agri- 
: cultural 
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cultural profit, and conſequently either draws from 
agriculture a part of the capital which had been em- 
ployed in it, or hinders from going to it a part of what 
would otherwiſe have gone to it. This policy diſcou- 
rages agriculture. (1.) By ſinking the real value of its 
produce, and thereby lowering the rate of its profit: 
and, (2.) By raiſing the rate of profit in all other em- 
ployments, agriculture is rendered leſs advantageous, 
and trade and manufactures more adyantageous than 
they would otherwiſe be; and every man is tempted to 
turn his capital and induſtry from the former to the 
latter employments. Though by this oppi eflive policy 
a landed nation ſhould be able to raiſe up artificers, &c. 
ſooner than by the freedom of trade; yet it would raiſe 
them prematurely. It would depreſs productive labour, 
by encouraging too haſtily that labour which is unpro- 
ductive. P. 17—20. 

The capital error of this ſyſtem, however, ſeems to 
lie in its repreſenting the claſs of artificers, manufac- 
turers, and merchants, as altogether barren and un- 
productive. For, 

I. This claſs re-produces annually the value of its 
own annual conſumption. We ſhould not call a mar- 
riage barren, though it FER only a ſon and a 
daughter. Þ. 21. 

II. It ſeems improper to conſider artificers, &c. in the 
ſame light as menial ſervants. The labour of menial 
ſervants does not continue the exiſtence of the fund 
which maintains and employs them; it periſhes in the 
very inſtant of performance. The labour of artificers, 
&c. does realize itlelf in \ om vendible commodity. 
P. ag. 

III. It ſeems improper to * that the labour of arti- 
ficers, &c. does not increaſe the real revenue of the 
ſociety. Admitting that the conſumption of this claſs 
was exactly equal to their production, it would not fol- 
Low, that its labour added nothing to the real yalue of 

the 
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the annual produce o of the land and labour of the ſociety; 
P. 23-4. 

IV. Farmers and country labourers can no more 
augment, without parfimony, the real revenue, the an- 
nual produce of the land and labour of their ſociety 
than artificers, manufacturers, &, The annual pro- 
duce of the land and labour of any ſociety can be aug- 
mented only, (1.) By ſome improvement in the 
productive powers of uſeful labour; or, (2.) By ſome 
increaſe in the quantity of that labour. The improve- 
ment in the productive powers of uſeful labour depends, 
firſt, upon the improvement in the ability of the work- 
man: ſecondly, upon that bf the machinery with which 
he works. In theſe reſpects the claſs of cultivators can 
have no fort of ad vantage over that of artificers and ma- 
nufacturers. The increaſe in the quantity of uſetut 
labour employed within any ſociety, muſt depend upon 
the increaſe of the capital which employed it, and that 
s equal to the amount of the ſavings from the revenue. 
- If merchants, &c. are more inclined to parſimony than 
cultivators, they are more likely to avgment the quan- 
tity of uſeful labour A within their ſociety. 
P. 25. 

V. Though the revenue of the inhabitants of every 
country was ſuppoſed to conſiſt in the quantity of ſub- 
ſiſtence which their induſtry could procure them, yet 
the revenue of a trading and manufacturing country, 
muſt, other things being equal, always be much greater 
than that of one without trade or manufactures. 
By means of trade and manufactures, a greater quantity 
of ſubſiſtence can be annually imported into a particular 
country, than what its own lands could afford. A ſmall 
quantity of manufactured produce purchaſes a great 
quantity of rude produce. A manufacturing country, 
therefore, purchaſes with a ſmall part of its manufac- 
tured produce, a great part of the rude produce of other 


countries; while a country without manufactures is 
obliged 
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obliged to purchaſe, at the expence of « . C porn of 
its rude produce, a very ſmall part of the manufactured 
uce of other countries. The inhabitants of tis 
former will enjoy a greater quantity of ſubſiſtence that 
what their own lands could afford ;=thofe of the latter 
muſt enjoy a ſmaller quantity. P. 267. -* i 
This ſyſtem, with all its imperfections, is, perhaps, 
the neareſt approximation to the truth that has yet been 
ubliſhed upon the ſubject of political economy. Though 
in repreſenting the labour which is employed upon Jand, 
as the only productive labour, the nottons which it in- 
culcates are too narrow z—yet in repreſenting the wealth 
of nations as conſiſting in the conſumable goods annually 
re-· produced by the labour of the ſociety, and in repre- 
ſenting perfect liberty as the only effectual expedient 
for rendering this annual re- production, the greateſt 
ſſible, its doctrine ſeems to be as juſt, as it is generous. 
he followers of this ſyſtem are numerous, and are'dif* 
tinguiſhed in France by the name of—The Etonomifte. 
The admiration of the whole ſe& for their maſter,” M. 
Queſnai, is not inferior to that of any of the antient 
philoſophers, for the founders of heir reſpective ſyſtems, 
The Marquis de Mirabeau reckons' upon three great 
inventions, which have principally given ſtability > 
political ſociety ; (1.) The invention of writing : (2!) 
The invention of money : (3.) The economical table, 
which completes the other bak by ann their 
object. P. 28—9. * 1 
As the political economy of modern Europe has been 
more favourable to manufactures and foreign trade thart 
to agriculture, ſo that of other nations has been more 
favourable to agriculture than to manufactüres. The 
policy of China favours agrleulture more than other 
employ ments ; there the condition of the labourer is 
fuperior to that of the artificer. Except with Japan, 


the Chineſe carry on little foreign t 5 Pg. 158 
Ee | Manufactures 
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7 - Manufodtres are, in almoſt all countries, the mp⸗ 
port of foreign trade. The perfection of manufacturing 
induſtry depends upon the diviſion of labour, which is 
regulated by the extent of the market. The great ex- 
tent of China, its vaſt population, its variety of climate, 
and its water carriage, render the home market ſufficient 
to ſupport very great manufactures. An extenſive 
foreign trade, would, however, much. increaſe them, 
and improve. the productive nen of manufacturing 
induſtry. P. 31—2. | 

The policy of antient Egypt, and of Indoſtan have 
favoured agriculture more than other employments: : 
the whole body of the people were divided into different 
caſts, each of which was confined, from father to ſon, to, 
different employments. The caſt of the prieſts held the 
higheſt rank; that of the ſoldiers the next; and the caſt 
of the farmer and labourer was ſuperior to that of 
merchants and manufacturers. The government of 
both countries was particularly attentive to the intereſt 
of agriculture. P. 33. En 

The antient Egyptians were, by a ſuperſitious aver. 
ſion to the ſea, prohibited from all diſtant. Voyages, 


| They depended on the navigation of other nations for 


the exportation of their ſurplus produce ; this depen- 
dence muſt have diſcouraged the increaſe of this ſurplus 
produce. Manufactures require a more extenſive mar- 
ket than the moſt Important parts of the rude produce 
of land. A ſhoemaker, for inſtance, can ſupply fifty 
families with the produce of his own labour; but a per- 

fon employed in agriculture cannot ſupply more than 
four. In Egypt, and Indoſtan the confinement of the 
market, was, in ſome meaſure, compenſated by the con- 
venience of inland navigations. P. 245. 

The ſovereigns of China, Egypt, and Indoſtan, have 
gerived the moſt conſiderable part of their revenue 
from: ſome ſort of land tax, which confiſted in a certain 

proportion 
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proportion bf the produce of the land, It was natural 
therefore, that the ſovereigns ſhould be attentive to the 
intereſts of agriculture. The policy of the antient re- 
publics of Greece, and that of Rome, ſeems rather to 
have diſcouraged manufactures, than to have given any 
direct encouragement to agriculture. The employments 
of artificers and manufacturers were conſidered as hurt- 
ful to the ſtrength and agility of the human body, and 
ſuch as were fit only for ſlaves, who, conſequently, 
were the only perſons employed in them. Slaves are 
ſeldom inventive. Improvements in mechanies have 
been the diſcoveries of freemen. In manufactures car- 
ried on by ſlaves, more labour muſt be employed, than 
in thoſe carried on by freemen. The work of the for- 
mer muſt therefore be dearer than that of the latter. 
The Hungarian mines wrought by freemen, are more 
profitable than thoſe of Turkey, in the ſame neigh- 
bourhood, wrought by flaves. The finer forts of ma- 
nufactures in the times of the Greeks and Romans were 
at a very high price. Silk fold for its weight in gold. 
Some cloths, dyed in a particular manner, coſt 33l. 6s. 8d, 
the pound weight. This high price was probably owing 
to the dye. The cloths, however, muſt have been 
much dearer than at preſent, or ſo' expenſive a dye 
would not have been beſtowed on them. P. 36-9. 

The greateſt and moſt important branch of the com- 
merce of every nation is that carried on between the 
inhabitants of the town, and thoſe of the country: the 
former draw from the country rude produce, and pay 
for this rude produce a part of it that is manufactured. 
The dearer the latter, the cheaper the former; and 
whatever tends to raiſe the price of manufactured pro- 
duce, tends to lower that of the rude produce of the 

land, and thereby to diſcourage agriculture. P. 40. 
Thole ſyſtems, therefore, which, in order to pro- 
mote agriculture, imppſe reſtraints on manufactures and 
foreign trade, indireQly diſcourage that very ſpecies of 
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nduſiry which they mean to promote. It is thus that 
every ſyſtem which endeavours, by extraordinary en- 
couragements, or reſtraints, to change the direction of 
the capitaFof a ſociety, is, in reality, ſubverſive of the 
great purpoſe which it means to promote. P. 41. 

All ſyſtems of preference or reſtraint being taken 
away, the obvious and ſimple ſyſtem of natural liberty 
eſtabliſhes itſelf of its own accord. Every man is left at 
liberty to purſue his own intereſt in his own way. The 
ſovereign is completely diſcharged from a duty, to 
which he cannot be equal, the duty of ſuperintending 
the induſtry of private people. According to this ſyſtem 
of natural liberty, the ſovereign has only three duties 
to attend to. (1.) The duty of protecting the ſociety 
from the violence of other independent ſocieties : (2.) 
The duty of protecting every member of the ſociety 
from the oppreſſion of every other member of it: and, 
(3.) The duty of erecting and maintaing certain nkllc 
works and inſtitutions, which it cannot be the intereſt 
of individuals to ere& and maintain, Theſe duties ſup- 
poſe a certain expence: and this expence requires a 
certain revenue to ſupport it. In the following book 
will be explained: (1.) What are the neceſſary expences 
of the ſovereign, or commonwealth : (2. ) What are the 
different methods in which the whole ſociety may be 
made to contribute towards thoſe expences: and, (g.) 
What are the reaſons and cauſes which have induced 
governments to contract debts, P. 42—3. 
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BOOK V. 


Of the Revenue of ihe Sovereign, or Commonwealth, 


CHAP. I. 
Of the Expences of the Sovereign, or Commonwealth, 


PART I. 
Of the Expence of Defence. 


THE firſt duty of the ſovereign, that of protecting 
the ſociety from the violence of independent ſocieties, 
can be performed only by military force, the expence of 
which is different in the different ſtates of ſociety. 
Among nations of hunters, every man is a warrior as 
well as a hunter. His ſociety is at no expence to pre- 
pare him for the field, or to maintain him while he is in 
6 Freak 

Among nations of ſhepherds, the way of life 1s 
nearly the fame, whether they march as an army, or 
move about as a company of herdſmen. In war they are 
maintained by their own herds and flocks as in the time 
of peace. The ſovereign is at no expence. An army 
of hunters can ſeldom exceed two or three hundred men. 
An army of ſhepherds may amount to two or three hun- 
dred thouſand, The former can never be formidable 
ro a civilized nation. The latter may. Europe and 
Aſia could not reſiſt the Scythians united. P. 457. 
In a more advanced ſtate of ſociety, among. thoſe na- 
tions of huſbandmen who have little foreign commerce, 
and no other manufactures than thoſe coarſe ones which 

very family prepares for its own uſe, every man be- 
comes a warrior. Thoſe who live by agriculture are 
prepared, by their uſual occupations, for the labours of 
| . war, 


tag 


war, to ſome of which they bear a ſtri& analogy, Their 

paſtimes are, in the ſame manner, the images of war. 
It ſeldom coſts the ſovereign any expence to prepare 
them for the field. | 

Agriculture ſuppoſes a ſettlement. The whole people 
cannot take the field together. All men of military age 
may take the field; which amount to about the fourth 
part of the whole body of the people. If the campaign 
ſhould begin after ſeed time, and end before the har- 
veſt, both the huſbandman and his Jabourers can be 
ſpared from the farm without loſs. He is; therefore, 
willing to ſerve without pay: and it frequently coſts the 
ſovereign as little to prepare him for the campaign, 
F. 4-9. 

In a more advanced ſtate of woelety / two cauſes contri» 
"i to render it altogether impoſlible that they who 
take the field, ſhould maintain themſelves at their own 
expence. (1.) The progreſs of manufactures. (2.) The 
improvement in the art of war. When an artificer takes 
the field, he muſt be maintained by the public. When 
war becomes a fcience, and each conteſt laſts for ſeyeral 
years, thoſe who ſerve the public in war, muſt be main- 
tained by the public. The number of thoſe who can 
go to war is neceſlarily ſmaller in a civilized, than in a 
rude ſtate of ſociety. Not more than a hundredth part 
of the inhabitants of any country can be employed as 
ſoldiers, without ruin to the country. P. 30—1. 

The expence of preparing an army for the field was 
not conſiderable, till after that the maintaming it in the 
| eld, devolved entirely on the ſovereign, or common- 

wealth. In Greece, nulitary ex<encesqwere a neceſſary 
part of education impoſed by the ſtate on every free 
citixen. In Rome the exerciſes of the campus murtius 
anſwered the ſame purpoſe. There were inſtitutions of 
the ſame nature under the feudal governments. In 
thale times the trade of the lolgler. was not a ſeparate 
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The art of war in the progreſs of improvement be- 
comes one of the moft complicated arts; and, like other 


mechanical arts, requires that it ſhould become the prin- 


cipal occupation of a particular claſs of citizens; and the 
diviſion of labour is as neceſſary for the improvement 
of this as of every other art. Into other arts, the divi- 
ſion of labour is introduced by the prudence of indivi- 
duals. But it is the wiſdom of the ſtate only Which 
can render the trade of a ſoldier diſtin& from all e 
P. 52—4. 

A ſhepherd has a great deal of leiſure; a e 
in the rude ſtate of ſociety, has ſome; an artificer bas 
none at all. The firſt may, without loſs, employ a 


great deal of his time in martial exerciſes; the ſecond 


may employ ſome part of it; but the laſt cannot employ 
a ſingle hour in them without loſs, and his own intereſt 
leads him to neglect them. Improvements in huſbandry 
leave the huſbandman as little leiſure as the artificer. 
Hence military exerciſes come to be neglected alto- 
gether. In theſe circumſtances, there are but two me- 
thods by which the ſtate can provide for the public de- 
fence. (r.) By obliging citizens to join, to their com- 
mon profeſſion, that of a ſoldier : or, (2.) By maintain- 
ing a certain number of citizens in the conſtant practice 
of military exerciſes. In the firſt caſe the military force 
is ſaid to conſiſt in a militia : in the ſecond, it is faid to 
conſiſt in a ſtanding army. In a militia the character of 
the labourer, artificer, &c. predominates over that of the 
ſoldier: in a ſtanding army, that of the ſoldier predo- 
minates over every other character; in this diſtinction 
conſiſts the eſſential difference between thoſe two diffe- 
rent ſpecies of military force. P. 34—6. 

Before the invention of fire arms, that army was ſupe- 
Tior, in which the ſoldiers had the greateſt ſkill in the 
uſe of their arms. This {kill conld only be acquired as 
fencing is at preſent ; each man practiſing under a maſ- 


er, or with his companions. Since the invention of 
fre 
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As arms, ſtrength and agility of body, or even extraordi- 
nary dexterity in the uſe of arms are of leſs con{equence, 
Regularity, order, and prompt obedience to command 
are qualities which, in modern armies, are of the great- 
eſt importance. The noife of fire arms, the ſmoke, and 
che inviſible death to which every man is expoſed, ren- 
ger it difficult to maintain any conſiderable degree of 
regularity &c, Habits of regularity, order, and prompt 
obedience to command, can be acquired only by troops 
which are exerciſed in large bodies. P. 57—8, 

- A;Militia muſt be inferior to a well diſciplined ſtand- 
ing army. The ſoldiers who are exerciſed only once a 
week, or once a month, can never be ſo expert in the 
uſe of arms as thoſe exerciſed , every day. Thoſe who 
are bound to obty their officer only once a week, can 
never have the ſame diſpoſition to ready obedience, with 
{thoſe whoſe life and conduct are directed by him. A 
militia which bas ſerved for feyeral campaigns becomes 
in every reſpect a ſtanding army. PÞ.,49—60. 

One of the firſt ſtanding armies of which we have any 
Aſtin acceunt, is that of Philip of M acedon. When he 
was at peace he was careful not to diſband-his army. It 
vanquiſhed the militias of Greece and Perſia, The fall 
of the Greek republics, and of the Perſian empire, was 
the effect of the ſuperiority which a landing rmy has 
over militias. It is the fir? great revolution | in the af- 
fairs of mankind of which we have any account. The 
falt of Carthage, and the elevation of Rome is the ſecond, 
All the varieties in the fortune of thole two famous Re- 
| publics may be accounted for from the ſame cauſe, 
P. 614. | 

Many different cauſes contributed to o relax the . 
pline of the Roman armies. Its extreme (verity was 
perhaps one of thoſe cauſes. In the days of their grandeur, 
when no enemy could oppoſe them, their heavy armour 

was laid aſide, and their exerciſes neglected. The 


civil came to predominate over the military character: 
and 
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and the ſtanding armies of Rome degenerated into an 
undiſciplined militia; incapable of reſiſting the attacks of 
the German and Scythian militias which invaded the 
weſtern empire. The fall of the weſtern empire is the 
third great revolution in the affairs of mankind of which 
antient hiſtory has preſerved any diſtin& account. It 
was brought about by the ſuperiority which the militia 
of a nation of ſhepherds has over that of a nation of 
huſbandmen, artificers, and manufacturers, The mili- 
tary force of the German and Scythian nations, who 
eſtabliſhed themſelves upon the ruins of the weſtern 
empire, continued for ſome time to be of the ſame kind 
in thcir new ſettlements; as it had been in their original 
country. As arts and induſtry advanced, the diſcipline 
of the militia went to ruin, and ſtanding armies were 
introduced to ſupply the place of it. When the expe- 
dient of a ſtanding army had been once adopted by one 
civilized nation, it became neceſlary that all its neigh- 
bours ſhould follow the example. P. 65—6. 

The ſoldiers of a ſtanding army, though they may 
never have ſeen an enemy, yet have frequently appear- 
ed to poſſeſs all the courage of veteran troops. In a long 
peace, the generals may forget their ill; but, where a 
well regulated ſtanding army has been kept up, the ſol- 
diers ſeem never to forget their vatour. When a civi- 
lized nation depends for its defence upon a militia, it is 
at all times expoſed to be conquered by any barbarous 
nation which happens to be in its neighbourhood. As 
it is only by means of a well regulated ſtanding army 
that a civilized country can be defended ; ſo it is only 
by means of it that a barbarous country can be civilized. 
The improvements of Peter the Great reſolve them- 
felves into the eſtabliſhment of a well regulated landing 
army. P. 67—8, 

A flanding army may be dangerous to liberty, 
wherever the intereſt of the general, and that of the 
| principal oflicers are not connected with the ſupport of 
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the conſtitution of the ſtate, But where the military 
force is placed under the command of thoſe who have 
the greateſt intereſt in the ſupport of the civil govern- 
ment, a ſtanding army can never be dangerous to liberty. 
In ſome caſes it may be fayourable to liberty. P. 69. 

The firſt duty of the Sovereign, therefore, grows more 
expenſive as the ſociety advances in civilization. The 
great change introduced into the art of war, by the in- 
vention of fire arms, has enhanced the expence. In mo- 
dern war, the great expence of fire arms gives an evident 
advantage to the nation which can beſt afford the ex- 
pence. The invention of fire arms is favourable both to 
the permanency and to the extenſion of civilizations 
P. 70—1. 


— — 
PART II. 
Of the Expence of Juſtice, 


THE ſecond duty of the Sovereign, that of protecting 
as far as poflible, every member of the ſociety from the 
injuſtice of every other member of it, r2quires two very 
different degrees of expence in the different periods of 
ſociety. Among nations of hunters, as there is ſcarce 
any property, ſo there is {ſeldom any regular adminiſtra» 
tion of juſtice. Men who have no property can injure 
one another only in their perſons or reputations, But 
they have no great temptation to this, ſince the gratiſi - 
cation is not attended with any permanent advantage, 
But avarice and ambition in the rich; in the poor, the 
love of preſent enjoyment, are paſſions which prompt to 
invade property, and are more univerſal in their influ- 
ence. Where there is great property, there is great in- 
equality. It is only under the ſhelter of the civil mas 
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giſtratethat the rich can ſleep in ſafety. The acquiſition 
of property requires the eſtabliſhment of civil govern- 
ment, P. 72-3. 

Civil government ſuppoſes a certain ſubordination 
which grows up with the growth of property. The 
cauſes which introduce ſubordination ſeem to be four, 
(1.) The ſuperiority of perſonal qualifications ; but theſe 
mult be ſupported by thoſe of the mind. (2.) Superior 
ity of age ; which is a palpable quality and admits of no 
diſpute, (3.) Superiority of fortune. This is greateſt in 
the rudeſt ages of ſociety which admit of any conſidera» 
ble inequality of fortune. The firſt period -of ſociety, 
that of hunters, admits of none. That of ſhepherds ad- 
mits of very great inequalities of fortune, and there is no 
period in which the ſuperiority of fortune gives ſo great 
anthority to thoſe who poſſeſs it. (4.) The ſuperiority of 

birth. This ſuppoſes an antient ſuperiority of fortune 
In the family of the perſon who claims it. All families 
are equally antient. Antiquity of family means antiqui- 
ty of wealth, or of that greatneſs which is accompanied 
with wealth. This diſtinction of birth can have no place 
in nations of hunters; but it always does take place among 
nations of ſhepherds. P. 74—8. 

Birth and fortune are the two circumſtances which 
_ principally ſet one man above another, and are there- 
fore the principal cauſes which eſtabliſh ſubordination 
among men. Among nations of ſhepherds both theſe 
cauſes operate with their full force. The rich ſhepherd 
can command the united force of a great number of peo- 
ple. His military power is great. The weak look to 
him for protection; hence his judicial authority. It is 
in the age of ſhepherds, in the ſecond period of ſociety, 
that the inequality of fortune firſt begins to take place, 
and introduces a degree of ſubordination, and authori- 
ty which could not exiſt before. It thereby introduces 
ſome degree of civil government,which is in reality inſti · 
tuted for the defence of the rich againſt the poor. The 
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Judicial authority of ſuch a ſovereign, was, for a long 
time, a ſource of revenue to him, Thoſe who applied 
for juſtice were willing to pay for it. The guilty perſon 
was alio forced to pay an amercement to the ſovereign. 
Originally both the ſovereign, and the inferior chiefs 
exerciſed juriſdiction in their own perſons, It was af- 
terwards delegated to a judge, who was obliged to ac- 
Count to his principal for the profits of the juriſdiction, 
The judges in the time of Henry II. were a fort of iti- 
nerant factors ſent round the country for the purpoſe 
of levying certain branches of the King's revenue, 
P. 79—8:. | 

This ſcheme of making the adminiſtration of juſtice 
ſubſervient to the purpoſes of revenue, was productive 
of great abuſes, for which it was ſcarcely poſſible to 
obtain redreſs, In all barbarous governments, the ad- 
miniſtration of juſtice appears to have been extremely 
corrupt. P. 82—g. 

Among nations of ſhepherds, the ſovereign, being the 
chief ſhepherd, is maintained by the increaſe of his 
flocks. - Among nations of huſbandmen, juſt come out 
of the ſnepherd ſtate, the ſovereign is the greateſt land- 
lord, and is maintained by the revenue derived from 
his eſtate, called the demeſne of the crown. His ſubjects 
contribute nothing to his ſupport, except preſents, when 
they need his authority to protect them from the oppreſ- 
ſions of their fellow ſubjects. The corruption of juſtice, 
naturally reſulting from the arbitrary and uncertain na- 
ture of thoſe preſents, ſcarcely admitted of any remedy. 
When taxes were introduced to defray the expences of 
the ſovereign, and fixed ſalaries were appointed to the 
judges, theſe preſents were aboliſhed, and juſtice was 
Jaid to be adminiſtered gratis, Juſtice, however, never 
was, in reality, adminiſtered gratis in any country. Laws 
yers mult be paid. It was not to diminiſh the expence, 
þut to prevent corruption of juſtice, that the judges 

were 
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were prohibited from receiving any preſent from the 
parties, P. 83—3. 


The office of judge is ſo honourable that men are wil- 


ling to accept of it with very ſmall emoluments. The 
office of juſlice of peace, though attended with no emo- 
lument, is an object of ambition among the country gen- 
tlemen. The whole expence of the adminiſtration of 
juſtice makes but a {mall part of the whole expence of 
government. The whole expence of juſtice might be 
defrayed by the fees of court, without expoling the ad- 
miniſtration of juſtice to the hazard of corruption, if 
thole fees were preciſely aſcertained, and paid into the 
hands of a receiver, to be by him diſtributed in known 
proportions among the judges af ter the procels is deci- 
ded, and according to the attention paid in examining 
the proceſs. The fees of court were originally the prin- 
cipal ſupport of the different courts of juſtice in England, 


Each court endeavoured to draw to itſelf as much buſi- 


neſs as it could. The court of King's-bench, inſtituted 
for the trial of criminal cauſes only, took cogniſance of 
civil ſuits ; the plaintiff pretending that the defendant 
in not doing him juſtice had been guilty of ſome treſpaſs. 
The court of exchequer inſtituted for the levying of the 
King's revenue, took cogniſance of all eontracted debts z 
the plaintiff alledging that he could not pay the King, 
becauſe the deſendant would not pay him. Hence it 
depended upon the parties before what court they would 
have their cauſe tried, and each court endeavoured by 
ſuperior diſpatch and impartiality, to draw to itſelf as 
many cauſe as it could, The preſent admirable conſti- 
tution of the courts of juſtice in England was, perhaps 
originally, in a great meaſure, formed by this emulation 
which took place between their reſpective judges. 
P. 86—9. 

A ſtamp duty upon the law proceedings of each 
particular court, to be levied by that court, and applied 
to the maintenance of the judges and other oflicers, 

might 
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might afford 2 revenue ſufficient for defraying the 
expence of the adminiſtration of juſtice. The judges 
indeed might, in this caſe, be under the temptation 
of multiplying unneceſſarily the proceedings upon 
every cauſe. 

The ſeparation of the judicial, from the executive 
power, aroſe from the increaſing buſineſs of the ſociety, 
in conſequence of its increaſing improvement. When 
the judicial is united to the executive power, juſtice is 
trequently ſacrificed to politics. Upon the impartial 
adminiſtration of juſtice depends the liberty of every in- 
dividual, the ſenſe which he has of his own ſecurity. 
The judicial ought to be rendered independent of the 
executive power. P. 90—2. 


— 
PART III. 
Of the expence of public works and public inſtitutions, 


THE performance of the third duty of the ſovereign, 
oferecting public works, and public inſtitutions, requires 
different degrees of expence, in different periods of ſoci- 
ety. Theſe inſtitutions are chiefly for facilitating com- 
merce, and for promoting the inſtruction of the people. 


AxTrcre I. Of the public works and inſtitutions for 
facilitating the commerce of Society. 


And firſt of thoſe which are neceſſary for facilitating 
commerce in general, ſuch as good roads, bridges, 
canals, harbours, &c. Theſe muſt require different de- 
grees of expence in different periods of ſociety, It does 

3 not 
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not ſeem neceſſary that the expence of thoſe public 
works ſhould be defrayed from-the public revenue; they 
may be managed hy means of tolls, without bringing any 
burden on the revenue of the ſociety. The coinage, an 
inſtitution for facilitating commerce, in moſt countries, 


not only defrays its own expence, but affords a ſmall re- 


venue to the ſovereign, The poſt-office, a conſiderable 
one. P. 92—4. ä 

When carriages, and lighters pay toll in proportion 
to their weight or their tonnage, they pay for thoſe pub- 
lic works exactly in proportion to the wear and tear 
which they occaſion of them. The toll is finally paid by 
the conſumer ; who, nevertheleſs is a gainer, ſince the 
expence of carriage is much reduced by means of ſuch 
works. No tax can be more equitable. When the tall 
upon carriages ol luxury is ſomewhat higher in propor- 
tion to their weight, than upon carriages of necellary 
uſe, the vanity of the rich is made to contribute in an 
eaſy manner to the relief of the poor. When high 
roads, bridges, canals, &c. are made and ſupported by 
commerce, they can be made only where that commerce 
requires them. P. 956. 

In different parts of Europe the toll upon a canal is 
the property of private perſons, whole intereſt obliges 
them to keep up the canal. The tolls for the mainte- 
nance of a high road cannot, with ſafety, be made the 
property of private perſons. A high road, though en- 
tirely neglected, does not become impaſlable, though a 
canal does. P. 97. 

In Great Britain the abuſes which the truſtees have 
committed in the management of thoſe tolls, have, in 
many cates, been juſtly complained of; theſe are capable 
of remedy. 'The money levied at the turnpikes is ſup- 
poſed to exceed ſo much what is neceſlary for repairing 
the roads, that the ſavings have been conſidered, as a 
very great reſource which might at ſome time or other 
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be applied tothe exigencies of the ſtate.* This plan is 
liable to ſeveral objections. (1.) If the tolls be conſider- 
ed as one of the reſources for ſupplying the exigencies 


ol the ſtate, they would be augmented as thole exigen- 


cies were ſuppoled to require. (2.) A tax upon carria- 
ges in proportion to their weight, though a very equal 


tax when applied to the ſole purpole of repairing the 


roads, is a very unequal one when applied to any other 
purpole, as the price of goods would be railed according 


to their weight, and not according to their value, (g.) 


If government were to neglect the repair of the roads, it 
would be difficult to compel the proper application of 
any part of the turnpike tolls. Such was the caſe in 
France. In China, the executive power charges itſelf 
with the reparation of the high roads and canals, Theſe 
objects are recommended to the governor of each pro- 
vince, and the judgment formed of his conduct is much 
regulated by the attention he has paid to them. This 
branch of public police is, conſequently, much attended 
to in China, where the high roads, and canals, are ſaid 
to exceed every thing of the fame kind which is known 
in Europe. It is indeed the intereſt of the ſovereign, 
whoſe revenue chiefly depends on a land-tax, or land- 
rent. But the revenue of the ſovereign does not, in any 
part of Europe, ariſe chiefly from a land-tax, or land 
rent. Therefore though it thould be true, that in ſome 
parts of Aſia, this department of the public police is 
properly managed by the executive power, there is not 
the leaſt probability, that, during the preſent ſtate of 


things 


* Mr. WILLIA PITT has actually propoſed, this ſeſſion of 
Parliament (1797) to DouBLE the turnpike tolls throughout the 
country, ſeizing upon one half of them for the exigencies of the 
fate. He has followed Adam Smith in eſtimating the neat pron 
auce to be nearly half a million. Ed. 
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things, it could be tolerably managed by that power is 

any part of Europe. P g8—10;, 

Thoſe public works, ſuch as lighting and paving the 

ſtreets of London, which cannot afford any revenue for 

maintaining themſelves, but of which the conveniency 
is nearly confined to ſome particular diſtrict, are better 
maintained by a local revenue, under the management 
of a local adminiſtration, than by the general revenue of 
the ſtate, of which the executive power muſt always 
have the management. The abuſes which creepinto the 
local and provincial adminiſtration of a local revenue are 
trifling, in compariſon of thoſe which commonly take 
place in the expenditure of the revenue of a ou em- 
pire. P. 103—6. 

Of the public works and inſtitutions which are \ necef- 
ſary for facilitating particular branches of commerce z 
thoſe branches of commerce, which are carried on with 
barbarous nations require extraordinary protection. 
An ordinary ſtore-houſe could give little ſecurity to the 
goods of the merchants who trade to the weſtern coaſt 
of Africa, To defend them from the natives, it is neceſ- 
fary that the place where they are depoſited ſhould be 
fortified. The diſorders in the government of Indoſtan 
have been ſuppoſed to render the like precaution neceſ- 
ſary there. Hence the forts erected by the F rench and 
Engliſh Eaſt- India companies. 

In other nations, where ſtrangers cannot polleſs any 
fortified place within their territory, it may be neceſſary 
to maintain ſome ambaſſador, or conſul, who may de- 
cide the differences ariſing among his own countrymen 
and in their diſputes with the natives, may interfere 
with more authority than they could expect from any 
private man. It ſeems not unreaſonable, that the extra- 
ordinary expence, which the protection of any particu- 
lar branch of commerce may occaſion, ſhould be defray- 
ed by a moderate tax upon that branch. The protecti- 


on of trade in general from pirates, is ſaid to have given 
G g occaſion 
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becalioh f to the inſtitution of che duties of cuſtoms. The 

otection of trade in general has ever been conſidered 

a8 eſſential to the defence of the common -· Wealth, and 
upon that account, a part of the duty of the executive 
ower. The collection and application of the general 


| "duties of cuſtoms, therefore have been left to that pow- 


er. In many commercial ſtates of Europe, particular 
companies of merchants have perſuaded the legiſlature to 
entruſt to them the performance of this duty as it re- 
ſpected ſome particular branches of trade. P. 1079. 
Theſe companies have proved univerſally either bur- 
denſome or uſeleſs. When theſe companies do not trade 


upon a joint ſtock, but are obliged to admit any perſon 


Here's qualified, they are called regulated companies. 


hen they trade upon a joint ſtock they are called joint 
ock companies. Such companies ſometimes have, and 
ſometimes have not excluſive privileges. Regulated 
companies reſemble the corporation of trades, and are 
enlarged monopolies of the ſame kind. They are the 
amburgh company; the Ruſſia company; the Eaſt- 
Jand company; the Turkey company, and the African 
company. P. 119—11. 
The terms of admiſſion in the Hamburgh company are 
ow ſaid to be quite eaſy. The fine for admiſſion into 
he Ruſſian company was reduced to 51, and that for ad- 
miſſion into the Eaſt- land company to 40s. while, at the 
me time, all the countries on the north ſide of the Bal- 
tic were exempted from this excluſive charter. Though 
ſuch companies may not be very oppreſſive, they are cer- 
rainly uſeleſs, which, perhaps is the higheſt eulogy which 
can ever be juſtly beſtowed on a well regulated compa- 
ny. The terms of admiſſion into the Turkey company 
are leſs eaſy, and the trade, though, in ſome meaſure, 
Bid open by parliament, is {till conſidered as far from 
ree. This company contributes to maintain an ambaſ- 
bor, ah and Itwo or three n who ought to be 7 9 
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tained by the ſtate, and the trade laid open to all his 


majeſty's ſubjefs. P. 112— 16. 
Regulated companies, it was obſerved by Sir Joſiah 


Child, have never maintained any forts or garriſons in 


the countries to which they traded; but joint-ſtock com- 
panies have. The former are in reality much more un- 
fit for this ſervice than the latter. (1.) The directors of 
a regulated company, have no particular intereſt in the 
_ Proſperity of the general trade of the company, for the 
fake of which ſuch forts and garriſons are kept up. The 
decay of the general trade may contribute to the advan - 
tage of their own private trade. But the directors of a 
joint ſtock trade have no private trade of their own, 
02.) The directors of a joint ſtock company have always 
the management of a large capital, a part of which may 
be employed in building, repairing, and maintaining 
forts and garriſons, But the directors of a regulated 
company have no fund to eniploy this way. P. 116-17, 

Long after the time of Sir Joſiah Child, the African 
Company was eſtabliſhed, which was charged, at firſt, 
with the maintenance of all the Britiſh forts and garri- 
ſons, that lie between Cape Blanc and the Cape of Good 
Hope, and afterwards with that of thoſe only which he 


between Cape Rouge and the Cape of Good Hope. The 


act which eſtabliſhes this Company, had two diſtinct ob- 
jects in view: (1:) To reſtrain the monopolizing ſpirit 
which is natural to the directors of theſe companies: and 
(2.) To force them to give an attention, which is not 
natural to them, towards maintaining forts and garxi- 
ſons. P. 118—21. 

Joint ſtock companies differ, in ſeveral reſpects, not 
only from regulated companies, but from private co- 
partneries. 

I. In a private co-partnery, no partner, without the 
conſent of the company, can transfer his ſhare to ano- 
ther perſon, or introduce a new member into the com- 
pany. Each member, however, may, upon proper 

6382 warning, 
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warning, withdraw from the co-partnery, and demand 
payment from them of his ſhare of the common ſtock, 
In « joint ſtock company, on the contrary, no member 
can demand payment of his ſhare from the company; 
but 'each member. can, without their conſent, nt 
his ſhare to another perſon. 
II. In a private co-partnery, each partner is bound for 
the debts contracted by the company to the whole ex- 
tent of his fortune. In a joint ſtock company, on the 
contrary, each partner is bound only to the extent of 
E ſhare. P. 122. N 

The trade of a joint ſtock company is always managed 
by a court of directors. The proprietors give them- 
ſelves no trouble about it, but contentedly receive their 
dividend. This exemption from trouble, and from riſk 
beyond a limited ſum, encourages many people to be- 
come adventurers in the joint ſtock companies, who 
would' not hazard their fortunes in any private co- 
partnery. Such companies, therefore, draw to them- 
ſelves very great ſtocks : that of the South Sea Company 
at one time amounted to upwards of 33,000,000l. The 
divided capital of the Bank amounts to 10,780,000. 
Joint Rock companies for foreign trade have ſeldom 
been able to maintain the competition againſt private 
adventurers. They have ſeldom ſucceeded without an 
excluſive privilege, and frequently have not ſucceeded 
with one, P. 123-4. 
The Royal African company had an excluſive char- 
ter, which not being confirmed by act of parliament, 
the trade was laid open. Such alſo was the ſituation of 
the Hudſon's-Bay company. The South Sea company, 
as long as they continued a trading company, had an 
excluſive privilege, as the Eaſt India company has at 
preſent. The Royal African company, with all its ad- 
vantages, could not maintain the competition againſt 
| tor adventurers. No private adyenturers ever at- 
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tempted to trade in competition with the udo s-Bay 
company. P. 124—7. | 

The ſtock jobbing projects of the South 8 Sea company 
are well known; their mercantile projects were not 
conducted much better. The firſt trade in which they 
engaged, was that of ſupplying the Spaniſh Weſt Indies 
with negroes, in this trade they were loſers. They un- 
dertook, in 1724, the whale fiſhery, after eight voyages 
they found their whole loſs amounted to upwards of 
237,0001, In 1748, this company ceaſed to be a — 
company. P. 128—31. 

The old Eaſt India company was eſtabliſhed in 1660; 
for the firſt twelve years they traded as a regulated 
company. In 1612, they united into a joint ſtock. 
Their charter was excluſive, but not confirmed by a& 
of parliament. In proceſs of time, therefore, interlo- 
pers multiplied on them, which reduced them to great 
diſtreſs. In 1698, two millions were offered to govern- 
ment at 8 per cent. intereſt, provided the ſubſcribers 
were erected into a new Eaſt India company, with ex- 
cluſive privileges. The old Eaſt India company offered 
700, oool. at 4 per cent. intereſt, on the ſame conditions. 
The former propoſals were accepted, and the new Eaſt 
India company was erected. The old Eaſt India com- 
pany had, however, the right to continue their trade 
till 1701. The competition of the two companies had 
nearly ruined both. In 1708, the two companies were 
conſolidated into one. The capital of the company was 
augmented in 1711, to 3, 200, oool. and in 1743, they lent 
to government another million. From 17211, this com- 
pany being delivered from all competitors, carried on a 
ſucceſsful trade, and made moderate annual dividends 
to the proprietors. | | 

During the French war of 1741, the ſpirit of war and 
conqueſt ſeems to have taken poſſeſſion of their ſervants 
in India, and never ſince has left them. In the French 

war 
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var which began in 1755, they acquired the revenues of 


a rich and extenſive territory, ſaid to amount to three 
youu ions a year. In 1767, adminiſtration laid claim to 
eir territorial acquiſitions, and the revenue ariſing 
therefrom. The company, in compenſation for theſe 
claims, agreed to pay government 400,000]. a year. 
Before this they had augmented their dividend from 
6 to 10 per cent. and were attempting to raiſe it to 12 per 
cent. but were prevented by parliament, in order that 
they might be able, more ſpeedily, to pay their debts, 
They were allowed, in 1769, gradually to increaſe their 
dividend to 124 per. cent. 
In 1768, it was proved, that the nett revenue of their 
territorial acquiſitions was 2,948,7481.. beſides another 
revenue of 439, oool. ariſing from lands and eſtabliſhed 
cuſtoms. And the profits of their trade amounted, at 
leaſt, to 400, oool. Notwithſtanding, in 1773, this com- 
pany was reduced to the greateſt diſtreſs, and was 
obliged to reduce their dividend to 6 per cent. to get a 
releaſe from the payment of the annual ſtipulated 
400, oool. and to borrow of government 1,400,000]. It 
appears that the great increaſe of their fortune, ſerved 
to furniſh their ſervants with a pretext of greater pro- 
fuſions, and a cover for a greater malverſation than in 
proportion even to the increaſe of their fortune. India 
affairs became now the ſubjects of parliamentary inqui- 
ry; in conſequence of which, ſeveral important altera- 
tions were made in the conſtitution of their government, 
both at home and abroad. In conſequence of theſe al - 
terations, the courts of proprietors, and directors, were 
expected to act with more dignity than they had done 
before. But theſe courts are utterly unfit to govern a 
great empire, becauſe they have too little intereſt in its 
proſperity. A man purchaſes a thouſand pound ſhare 
of India ſtock to become a proprietor, tor the ſake of 
the influence which his vote may give him. It gives 
him a ſhare, though not in the plunder, yet in the ap- 
| 3 
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pointment of the plunderers of India. Provided he can 
enjoy this influence for a ſew years, he frequently cares 
little about the dividend; and about the proſperity of 
the great empire, in the government of which that vote 
gives him a ſhare, he cares not at all. The regulations 


of 1773. accordingly did not put an end to the diſorders 


of the company's government in India. And in 1784, 
they were once more reduced to the neceſlity of ſuppli- 
cating the aſſiſtance of government, to prevent an im. 
mediate bankruptcy. Different plans were propoſed by 
different parties in parliament for the better manage- 
ment of their affairs. All theſe plans agreed in ſup- 
poſing the company unfit to govern its territorial 75 
ſeſſions. 

Wich the right of poſſeſſing forts and nn 
diſtant and barbarous countries, is connected the right 
of making peace and war in thoſe countries ; how un- 
juſtly and cruelly joint ſtock companies have commonly 
exerciſed this right, is too well known by experience. 
P. 13242. 

When a company of merchants, at their own rilk, un- 
dertake to eſtabliſh a new trade with ſome remote and 
barbarous nation, it may not be unreaſonable to grant 
them a monopoly of the trade for al certain number ot 
years. But on the expiration of that term, the monopoly 
ought to determine, and the trade to be laid open to all 
the ſubjects of the ſtate. By a perpetual monopoly, all 
the other ſubje&s are taxed two ways; (1.) By the high 
2 of goods; (2.) By their total excluſion from 2 


ranch of buſineſs which might be profitable for them 


to carry on. Without a monopoly, however, a joint 
ſtock company cannot long carry on any branch of fo- 
reign trade. Fifty - five ſuch companies have failed ſince 

the year 1600, owing to miſmanagement, P. 143—5. 
The only trades which joint flock companies can 
carry on ſucceſsfully, without excluſive privileges, are 
Thoſe ot which all the operations are capable of being re- 
duced 
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duced to ſuch an uniformity of method as admits of little 
variation. Of this kind is, (1.) The banking trade. 
(32.) The trade of inſurance from fire, from ſea riſk and 
capture in time of war. (3. ) The trade of making and 
maintaining navigable canals. And, (4.) The ſimilar 
trade of bringing water for the ſupply of a great city. 

To render the eſtabliſhment of a joint company per- 
featly reaſonable, with the circumſtance of being re- 
ducible to ſtrict method, two other circumſtances ought 
to concur. (1.) It bash to appear that the undertaking 
is of more general utility chan tlie greater part of com- 
mon trades. (2. That! it requires a greater capital than 
can be collected into a private co- partnery. In the four 
trades above-mentioned, both theſe circumſtances con- 
cur. But except theſe, perhaps, there are no other in 
which all the circumſtances concur, to render the eſta- 
bliſhmene of } joint ſtock companies reaſonable. P. 1469. 


Kurier- It. Of the Expence of 4 be for the 
| Education of Youth. 


"THE inttütione for the education of youth, may, in 
the fame manner, furniſh revenue ſufficient for defray- 
ing their own expences. The fee which the ſcholar 
pays to the maſter, naturally conſtitutes a revenue of 
this kind. Through the greater part of Europe, the 
endowment of ſchools and colleges make a conſiderable 
part of their revenue. Have thoſe public endowments 
contributed, in general, 'to promote the end of their 
inſtitution a Have they contributed to encourage the 
diligence and improve the abilities of the teachers? 
Have they directed the courſe of education towards 
objects more uſeful than thoſe to which it would natu- 
rally have gone of its own accord? 

In every profefſion neceſſity is the great motive to 
exertion ; which is the greateſt with thoſe whoſe ſub- 
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Great object, which are to be acquired by ſuccels, may 
animate the exertions of men of ambition; but they are 
not neceſſary, and if they are unſupported by the ne- 
ceſſity of application, ſeldom occaſion conſiderable exer- 
tion. Rivalſhip renders excellency, even in mean pro- 
feſſions, an object of ambition. The endowments of 
colleges have diminiſhed the neceſſity of application in 
teachers. In ſome univerſities, however, the ſalary 
makes but a ſmall part of the emolument of the teacher; 
the reſt depends on the fees of his pupils. In this caſe, 
the neceſſity of application is not entirely taken away. 
In others, the teacher is prohibited from receiving any 
fee from his pupils, and his ſalary conſtitutes the whole 
of his revenue. His intereſt is thus ev? in oppoſition to 
His duty. P. 130—4. ' 

Whatever forces a certain number of ſtudents to any 
college, independent of the merit of the teacher, tends 
to diminiſh the neceſſity of that merit. The privileges 
of graduates which are obtained by mere reſidence; 
and charitable founcations for APY have this 
tendency. 

The diſcipline of colleges is, in ew; contrived 
not for the benefit of the ſtudents, but for the eaſe of 
the maſter, Its object is to maintain the authority of 
the maſter, It preſumes perfect virtue and wiſdom in 
the maſter, and the greateſt weakneſs and folly in the 
ſcholar. Where maſters, however, really perform their 
duty, there is, perhaps, no inſtance in which the greater 
part of the ſtudents neglect theirs. Diſcipline is not ne- 
ceſſary to force attendance on lectures which are worth 
attending, Thoſe parts of education, for the teaching 
of which there are no public inſtitutions, are generally 
beſt taught. Of theſe are the three moſt eſſential parts 
of a literary education, reading, writing, and arithme- 
tic. In England the public ſchools are leſs corrupted 
than the univerſities, The reward of the ſchoolmaſter 
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depends on the fees of his ſcholars. Schools, beſides, 
have no excluſive privileges. P. 155—9. 

It may be ſaid, that imperfect as the education of the 
univerſities is, yet it has been beneficial to individuals, 
and the public. The preſent univerſities were origi- 
nally eccleſiaſtical corporations, inſtituted for the edu- 
eation of churchmen, founded and protected by the 
Pope, the members of which were amenable only to 
eccleſiaſtical tribunals. What was taught in then was 
theology, or preparatory to theology. When chriſlia- 
nity was eſtabliſhed by law, a corrupted latin be- 
came the common language of the weſtern .parts of 
Europe. The ſervice of the church was performed in 
latin, long after the body of the people was ignorant 
of that language. Hence two languages were eſtabliſh- 
ed, the language of the prieſts, and that of the people; 
the facred, and the profane, The ſtudy of the latin 
language became an eſſential part of univerſity educa- 
tion. The greek and hebrew languages did not, for a 
long time, make any part of the common courle of uni- 
verſity education. The firſt reformers found the greek 
text of the new, and the hebrew of the old teſta- 
ment, more favourable to their opinions than the vul- 
gate tranſlation. Hence the introduction of thoſe two 
languages into the univerſities. P. 160—2. 

The antient greek philoſophy was divided into pin, 
or natural philoſophy; ethics, or moral philolophy ; 
and logic. | 5 
The firſt philoſophers were natural philoſophers, who 
attempted to explain the great phænomena of nature, 
which naturally called forth the curioſity of mankind to 
inquire into their cauſes. Moral philoſophy is the 
ſcience which pretends to inveſtigate and explain the 
principles which connect the maxims of human life. 
Different authors gave different ſyſtems both of natural 
and moral philoſophy. The patrons of each endeavour- 


ed to expoſe the weakneſs of the arguments adduced to 
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ſupport the ſyſtems which were oppoſed to their own, 
Hence the ſcience ol logic, which, though in its origin, 
it was poſterior both to phyſics and ethics, is commonly 
taught previouſly to either. P. 163—5. 

This antient diviſion of philoſophy into three parts 
was changed for another into five. Metaphyſics or 
pneumatics were ſet in oppoſition to phyſics, and conſi- 
dered as the more uſeful ſcience of the two, for the 
purpoſes of a particular profeſſion, When theſe two 
ſciences had been ſet in oppoſition to one another, the 
compariſon gave birth to a third, which was called 
ontology. 

In the antient moral philoſophy the duties of human 
life were treated of as ſubſervient to the happineſs and 
perfection of human life. But when moral as well as 
natural philoſophy came to be taught only as ſubſervi- 
ent to theology, the duties of human life were treated 
of as ſubſervient to the happineſs of a life to come, In 
the antient philoſophy the perfection of virtue was re- 
preſented as productive of the moſt perfect happineſs of 
this life. In the modern philoſophy it was repreſented 
as inconſiſtent with any degree of happineſs in this life. 
The common courſe of education was therefore, (1.) 
Logic: (2.) Ontology : (3.) Pneumatology, compre- 
hending the doctrine of the human ſoul, and the Deity ; 
(4.) A debaſed ſyſtem of moral philoſophy : and, (3.) A 
ſuperficial courſe of phyſics. Theſe alterations were 
meant for the education of ecclefiaſtics. This courſe of 
philoſophy continues to be taught in the greater part of 
the univerſities of Europe. It is not in univerſities that 
improvements are firſt made, or haſtily adopted. P. 166—9. 

In proceſs of time the univerſities, originally intended 
for the education of churchmen only, drew to them- 
ſelves the education of almoſt all men of fortune, though 
what was taught in them does not ſeem the beſt prepa- 
ration for the buſineſs of the world. In England, it 
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foreign countries immediately upon leaving ſchool, 
This abſurd practice is, probably, owing to the diſcre- 
dit which the univerſities have fallen into. P. 170—r. 
Different plans of education ſeem to have been adopt- 
ed in other ages and nations, In Greece every free 
citizen was inſtructed, under the direction of the public 
magiſtrate, in gymnaſtic exerciſes and in muſic. The 
one was intended to prepare the body for war; the other 
to humanize the mind, and to diſpoſe it for the ſocial 
and moral duties of lite. In antient Rome, the exerciſes 
of the campus martius anſwered the ſame purpoſe as 
thoſe of the gymnaſium in Greece. But there was no- 
thing which anſwered to the muſical education of the 
Greeks: yet the morals of the Romans were ſuperior to 
thoſe of the Greeks. The maſters who inſtructed the 
young people either in muſic, or in military exerciſes, 
do not ſeem to have been paid, or even appointed by 
the ſtate; it only found a public place for them to ex- 
erciſe in, In the early ages of the Greek and Roman 
republics, the other parts of education ſeem to have 
conſiſted in learning to read, write, and account, ac- 
cording to the arithmetic of the times. Theſe, how- 
ever, were left to the care of parents, The ſtate never 
aſſumed any direction of them. By the law of Solon, 
indeed, children were acquitted from maintaining thoſe 
parents, in old age, who had neglected to inſtruct them 
in ſome profitable trade, P. 172—4. 

In the progreſs of refinement, the better ſort of people 
ſent their children to the ſchogls of philoſophers, to be 
taught rhetoric and philoſophy. But theſe ſchools were 
not ſupported by the public. The demand for this 
ſort of knowledge was, for a long time, ſo ſmall, that 
the teachers travelled about from place to place, in 
order to find conſtant employment. Afterwards, when 
ſchools were eſtabliſhed, the ſtate did no more than 
aſſign them particular places to teach in. To Plato the 
ſtate aſſigned the academy; the Lycæum to Ariſtotle ; 
and the portico to Zeno. P. 1756, 
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At Rome, the ſtudy of the civil law made part af the 


education of ſome particular families, but there was no 
publie ſchool to go to. It is worth notice, that in Greece, 
where law never ſeems to have been a ſcience, the con- 
ſtitution of the courts of juſtice were very inferior to 
that of Rome, where law was very early conſidered as 
a ſcience. P. 176—7. | | 

The abilities of the Greeks and Romans will be rea- 
dily allowed to have been equal to thoſe of any modern 
nation, Yet the ſtate was at no pains to form thoſe 
abilities. Maſters were found for inſtructing the people 
in every neceſſary art and ſcience. The demand for 
inſtruction always produces the talent for giving it; 
and emulation appears to have brought that talent to 
perfection. The antient philoſophers ſeem to have 
been ſuperior to modern teachers. In modern times the 
diligence of public teachers is corrupted by the circum- 
ſtances which render them independent of their ſucceſs 
and reputation in their profeſſion. Their ſalaries too 
put it out of the power of private teachers to come in 
competition with them. Thus the endowments of col- 
leges, have not only corrupted the diligence of public 
teachers, but have rendered it almoſt impoſſible to have 
any private ones. P. 178—9. 

Were there no public inſtitutions for education, no 
ſcience would be taught for which there was not ſome 
demand. A private teacher could not find his account 
in teaching either an exploded or antiquated ſyſtem of 
ſcience. Such ſyſtems can ſubſiſt no where but in thoſe 
incorporated ſocieties tor education, whoſe proſperity 
and revenue are in a great meaſure independent of their 
reputation and induſtry, There are no public inſtitu- 
tions for the education of women, and they are taught 
nothing but what their parents judge it neceſſary or 
uſeful for them to learn. In every part of life a woman 
feels ſome advantage from every part of her education. 


It ſeldom happens that a man, in any part of his life, 
; derives 
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derives any advantage from ſome of the moſt „ 
parts of his education. P. 180. 

Ought the public, therefore, to give no attention to 
the education of the people? In ſome caſes it is not ne- 
ceſlary, in others it may be. In the progreſs of the di- 
viſion of labour, the employment of the great body of 
the people comes to be confined to a very few ſimple 
operations. The mind is formed by its employment. 
The man whoſe life is ſpent in performing a ſew ſimple 
operations, has no occaſion to exert his underſtanding, 
or to exerciſe his invention. His dexterity at his own 
trade ſeems to be acquired at the expence of his intellec- 
. tual, ſocial, and martial virtues. This is the ſtate of 
the poor in every improved ſociety, unleſs government 
take pains to prevent it. It is otherwiſe in barbarous 
ſocieties, as they are* called, of hunters, &c. In theſe, 
invention 1s kept alive; every man is a warrior, and, 
in ſome meaſure, a ſtateſman too. In ſuch a ſociety, 
indeed, no man can acquire that improved underſtand- 
ing, which a few men ſometimes poſſeſs in a more civi- 
lized ſtate. Though in a rude ſociety, there is a good 
deal of variety in the occupations of individuals, there 
is not a great deal in thoſe of the whole focrety. In a 
civilized ſtate, though there is little variety in the occu- 
pation of individuals, there is an almoſt infinite variety 
in thoſe of the whole ſociety. P. 181—4. 

The education of common people requires, in a civi- 
lized and commercial ſociety, the attention of the public 
more than that of people of ſome rank and fortune, who 
have time and opportunity of acquiring every neceſſary 
accompliſhment ; whoſe employments are ſuch as exer- 
ciſe the head more than the hands; and who have /ei/ure 
to improve their minds. The common people ought to 
be taught to read, write, and account ; to which might 
be added, the elementary parts of geometry and me- 
chanics. There is ſcarce a common trade which does 
not afford ſome opportunities of applying the principles 
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of geometry and mechanics. The public ſhould facili- 
tate this ſort of inſtruQion, by giving ſmall premiums to 
the children who excel in it, and by ſome kind of public 
examinations. In this manner militat y and gymnaſtic 
exerciſes were acquired by the Greeks and Romans, 
P. 183—8. | 
A martial ſpirit ought alſo to be infuſed into the great 
body of the people, upon which the ſecurity of the ſo- 
ciety depends, Where every citizen had the ſpirit of 
a ſoldier, a ſmaller ſtanding army would be requiſite : 
that ſpirit would, beſides, diminiſh the dangers appre- 
hended from a ſtanding army. The antient inſtitutions 
of Greece and Rome appear to have been more effectual 
for maintaining the martial ſpirit of the people, than the 
eſtabliſhment of modern militias. They were more 
ſimple. Their influence was more univerſal. A man 
incapable of defending, or of revenging himſelf, wants 
one of the moſt eſſential parts of the character of a man. 
Even though the martial ſpirit of the people were of no 
uſe towards the defence of the ſociety, yet to prevent 
that ſort of mental deformity from ſpreading among the 
people, it would deſerve the attention of government. 
The ſame thing may be faid of groſs ignorance, which, 
in a civilized ſociety, ſeems to benumb the underſtand- 
ings of the inferior ranks of the people. P. 189—92. 


AxTicue III. Of the Expence of Inſtitutions for the 
Inſtruction of People of all Ages. 


THESE inſtitutions are chiefly thoſe for religious 
inſtruction. The teachers of the doctrine which con- 
tains this inſtruction, may either depend wholly for 
ſubſiſtence upon the voluntary contributions of their 
hearers; or they may derive it from ſome other fund 
to which the law may entitle them ; ſuch as landed 


eſtates, ty the, or an eſtablithed ſalary. Their exertions 
are 
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are likely to be greater in the former ſituation than irt 

the latter. In this refpect, the teachers of new religions 

have had the advantage in attacking the antient and 

eſtabliſhed ſyſtems of which the clergy, repoſing them- 

ſelves upon their benefices, were become incapable of 
any vigorous exertion, in defence even of their own 

eſtabliſhment. Upon ſuch an emergency, the clergy 

have no other reſource than to call upon the civil ma- 

giſtrate to perſecute their adverſaries. Thus the roman 
catholic clergy, called upon the civil magiſtrate to per- 

ſecute the proteſtants; and the church of England, to 

perſecute the diſſenters; and, in general, every ſect 

when it has enjoyed for a century or two the ſecurity 

of legal eſtabliſhment; has found itſelf incapable of vigo- 

rous defence againſt any new ſect which choſe to attack 

its doctrine or diſcipline. P. 192—4. 

In the church of Rome, the induſtry of the inferior 
clergy, i is kept more alive by ſelf-intereſt, than perhaps 
any eſtabliſhed proteſtant church. The great dignita- 

ries of the church are careful to maintain the neceſſary 
diſcipline over their inferiors, but ſeldom give them- 
felves any trouble about the inſtruction of the people. 
P. 195.7. 

The independent proviſion beſtowed on the clergy, 
has ſeldom been given, but with a view of gaining them 
to ſerve ſome political party. If politics had never been 
called to the aid of religion; nor the tenets of one ſect, 
been adopted in preference to another; there would pro- 
bably have been a great multitude of religious ſects, but 
the influence of each muſt have been ſmall. The active 
zeal of religious teachers, can be dangerous only where 
there is but one ſect tolerated, or where the whole of a 
large ſociety is divided into two or three great ſects. 
That zeal muſt be innocent where the ſociety is divided 
into two or three hundred, or as many thouſand ſmall 
ſeas. The teachers of each ſect would be obliged ro 


learn moderation, and to reſpect thoſe of every 7 N 
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ſet; and the conceſſions which they would mutually | 
find it convenient to make to one another, might, in 
time, reduce the greater part of them to that pure rati- 
onal religion free from ablurdity, impoſture, and fana- 
_ ticiſm, ſuch as wiſe men would wiſh to ſee eſtabliſhed 
but ſuch as never has, nor will be, eſtabliſhed by poſitive 
law, This was the aim of the independents in England, 
towards the end of the civil war. P. 198—201, ' 

In every civilized ſociety, there have been always 
two different ſchemes of morality current at the ſame 
time; the one ſtrict or auſtere, the other liberal or looſe. 
The former is admired by the common people; the lat- 
ter is adopted by what are called people of faſhion. The 
degree of diſapprobation with which we ought to mark 
the vices of /evity, ſeems to conſtitute the principal dif- 
tinction between thoſe two oppoſite ſyſtems. The vices 
of levity are always ruinous to the common people: 
hence the hatred of the wiſer ſort of that claſs of ſuch 
exceſſes. They are tolerated by people of rank, be- 
cauſe. to them they axe not neceſſarily attended with 
ruin. P. 202-3. | 

Almoſt all religious ſects have begun among the com- 
mon people, from whom they draw their earlieſt, and 
moſt numerous proſelytes. The auſtere ſyſtem of mora- 
lity has generally been adopted by thoſe ſects: and the 
more auſtere their ſyſtem the better has it ſucceeded. 

A man of fortune is, by his ſtation, the diſtinguiſhed 
member of a great ſociety, and he is obliged to conform 
to that ſyſtem of morals, which the general conſent of 
the ſociety preſcribes to perſons of his rank. A man of 
low conditian in a great city, is obſerved by nobody, 
and is therefore likely to neglect and ruin himſelf,” He 
never emerges ſo effectually from this obſcurity, as by 
his becoming the member of a ſmall religious ſect. From 
that moment he acquires a degree of conſideration 
which he never had before. In little religious ſects, 
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ur remarkably regular, ſometimes diſagreeably rigo- 
rous and unſocial. This rigour might be eaſily cor- 
rected, (.) By rendering the ſtudy of ſcience and phi- 
loſophy almoſt univerſal among the people of middling, 
or more than middling rank and fortune, which the ſtate 
might do by inſtituting ſome ſort of probation in the 
ſciences, to be undergone by every perſon. (2.) By 
encouraging the frequency and gaiety of public diver- 
ſons. P. 204—6. 

In a country where the law favoured the teachers of 
no one religion more than thoſe of another, none of 
them would have any dependency on the executive 
power. It would have no concern with them, but to 
keep peace among them. But where there is an eſta- 
bliſhed religion, the ſovereign cannot be ſecure unleſs 
He has the means of influencing the greater part of the 
teachers of that religion. The clergy of every eſta- 
bliſhed religion conſtitute a great corporation. Their 
Intereſt as an incorporated body is never the ſame with 
that of the ſovereign, and is ſometimes directly oppoſite 
to it. Articles of faith are not in the proper depart- 
ment of a temporal ſovereign, who, though qualified for 
protecting, is not ſo for inſtructing the people. His au- 
thority, therefore, can ſeldom counterbalance the united 
authority of the clergy of the eſtabliſned church. But 
as the public tranquillity, and his own ſecurity, often 
depends upon the doctrines which they propagate; and 
as he can ſeldom oppo/e their deciſion, it is neceſſary 
that he ſhould be able to influence it. P. 207-9. 

In all chriſtian churches the benefices of the clergy 
are a ſort of freeholds. If they held them by a more 
precarious tenure, they could not maintain their autho- 
rity with the people. But ſhould the ſovereign attempt 
irregularly, and by violence to deprive any number of 
clergymen of their freeholds, perhaps, on account of 
their zeal in propagating ſome doctrine, he would, by 


periecution, render them and their doctrine ten times 
more 
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more popular, and therefore ten times more dangerous 
than they had been before. Fear is, in almoſt all caſes, 
 &@ wretched inſtrument of government, and ought never 
to be employed againſt any order of men, who have any 
pretenſions to independency. The French government 
uſually employed violence to oblige their parliaments to 
enregiſter any unpopular edict, but it ſeldom ſucceeded. 
The princes of the houſe of Stuart, employed like means 
to influence ſame members of the parliament of England, 
and they were found intractable. The parliament of 
England is now managed in ANOTBER manner. 
P. 21011, | | 
Formerly, the biſhop of each dioceſe was elected by 

the joint votes of the clergy, and of the people of the 
epiſcopal city. The people did not long retain their 
Tight of election. All church preferments were, in this 
manner, in the diſpoſal of the church, Each clergyman 
was led to pay his court to his own order, rather than to 
the ſovereign. Through the greater part of Europe, 
the Por gradually gained the diſpoſal of almoſt all 
church preferment. By this arrangement, the condi- 
tion of the ſovereign was worſe than before. The 
clergy was thus formed into a kind of ſpiritual army, 
diſperſed in different quarters, but directed by one 
head, and conducted by one plan. Their arms were 
the moſt formidable that can well be imagined. Before 
the eſtabliſhment of arts and manufactures, the wealth of 
the clergy gave them the ſame ſort of influence over the 
common. people, which that of the barons gave them 
over their tenants, and retainers, but often. to a much 
greater degree, In this ſtate of things, it the ſovereign 
found it difficult to reſiſt the confederacy of a few of the 
great nobility, he found it more ſo to reſiſt; the united 
force of the clergy of his own dominions, ſupported by 
that of the clergy of all the neighbouring ſtates. The 
privileges of the clergy ; their total exemption from the, 


ſecular juriſdiction, for example, what in England was 
I iz called 
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- the hendfitof the gp, were the natural conſequenses 
of this ſtate of things. 212—17. 

From the ninth to the fourteenth cond the con- 
Airutiori of the church of Rome was the moſt formidable 
combination, that was ever formed againſt the authority 
and ſecurity of civil government, as well as againſt the 
liberty, reaſon, and happineſs of mankind, ' Had this 
conſtitution been attacked by no other enemies, but the 
efforts of human reaſon, it muſt have laſted for ever. 
For though reaſon might have unveiled the deluſions 
of ſuperſtition, it could not have diſſolved the ties of 
private intereſt, The ſame power which deſtroyed the 
power of the great barons, deſtroyed the temporalpower 
of the clergy. And in the fourteenth century, the 
ſovereigns in the different ſtates of Europe, endeavoured 
to recover the influence which they once had in ths 
| diſpoſal of the great benefices of the church. But the 
power of the Pope was no where fo effectually reſtrained 
as in France and England. P. 217—21. 

The authority of the church of Rome was declining 
when the diſputes which gave birth to the reformation, 
began in Germany, and which ſoon ſpread themſelves 
through every part of Europe. The new doctrines 
were received every Where with popular favour, 
Reaſon recommended them to ſome, novelty to mary ;j— 
hatred to the eſtabliſhed clergy to a ſtill greater num- 
ber but the zeal with which they were inculcated, 
recommended them to by far the greateſt number. 
The ſucceſs of the new Udfrines was almoſt every 
where ſo great, that the prices who happened to be 
on bad terms with the court of Rome, were enabled, in 
their own dominions, eaſily to overturn the church. 
Hence the dodtrines of the reformation were eſtabliſhed 
by the princes 3 in the northern ſtates of Germany :—in 
Sweden by Guſtavus Vafa in Denmark by Frederick 
of Holſtein: and in Berne and Zurich by the magiſ- 
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ſhip of the Sovereigns of France and Spain, of whom 
the latter was, at that time, Emperor of Germany; 
with whoſe aſſiſtance the progreſs of the reformation 
was ſuppreſſed in their dominions.” In England, how- 
ever, it was begun by Henry VIII. and completed in 
the reign of his ſon Edward VI. In Scotland the re- 
formation was ſtrong enough to overturn the church, 
and the ſtate too for attempting to ſupport the church. 
F. 222-4, 

Among the' followers of the reformation, there was 
no general tribunal to ſettle diſputes, the moſt important 
of which related to the government of the church, and 
the right of conferring eccleſiaſtical benefices. Theſe 
gave birth to the Lutheran and Calviniſtic ſets, the 
only ſects among them of which the doctrine and diſ- 
cipline have ever been eſtabliſhed by law in any part of 
Europe. The former preſerved epiſcopal government, 
and gave the ſovereign, as head of the church, the diſ- 
poſal of biſhopricks and conſiſtorial benefices, without 
depriving the biſhop of the right of collating to the 
{maller benefices : this ſyſtem was always favourable to 
peace and good order, and to ſubmiſſion to the civil 


ſovereign. The /atter beſtowed upon the people of each 


pariſh the right of electing their own paſtor ; and eſta- 
bliſhed the moſt perfect equality among the clergy. The 
former part of this inſtitution, while it remained in 
\ vigour, ſeems to have been productive of diſorder and 
_ confuſion. The latter part ſeems never to have had 


any = but what were perfectly agreeable. 


in . where church benefices are, the greater 
part of them, very moderate, a chair in a univerſity is 


generally a better eſtabliſhment than a church benefice. 


The univerſities have, in this caſe, the chuling of their 
members from all the churchmen of the country. 
Where church benefices, on the contrary, are, many 


of them conſiderable, the church naturally draws from 
the 
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the univerſities the greater part of their eminent men 
of letters. In the former ſituation, the univerſities are 
filled with the moſt eminent men of letters in the coun- 
try. In the latter, few eminent men are likely to be 
found among them. In Greece and Rome, the far 
greater part of eminent men of letters, if we except 
poets, orators, and a few hiſtorians, appear to have been 
either public or private teachers. P. 2313. 

The revenue of every eſtabliſhed church, is a branch 
of the general revenue of the ſtate, which is diverted to 
A purpoſe very different from the defence of the ſtate, 
The tythe is a real land tax, which puts it out of the 
power of the proprietors of land, to contribute ſo largely 
towards the defence of the ſtate as they might other- 
wiſe be able to do. The rent of land is the principal 
fund, from which the exigencies of the ſtate muſt be 
ultimately ſupplied, The more of this fund that is given 
to the church, the leſs can be ſpared to the ſtate. Other 
things being ſuppoſed equal, the richer the church, the 
leſs able muſt the ſtate be to defend itſelf, In ſeveral 
proteſtant countries, the tythes and church lands have 
been found nearly ſufficient to afford competent ſalaries 
to the eſtabliſhed clergy, and alſo to defray the other 
expences of the ſtate. The whole expence of the church 
of Scotland cannot exceed 85,000l. a year, which affords 
a decent ſubſiſtence to 944 miniſters, beſides paying the 
expences of building and repairing of churches; yet no 
church is better conducted, if thoſe of Switzerland are 
excepted, which, however, are not better endowed. 
The proper performance of every ſervice requires, that 
its recompence ſhould be proportioned to the nature of 
the ſervice. If any ſervice is under-paid, it is apt to 
ſuffer by the incapacity of thoſe employed in it. If it is 
Moat will ſuffer by their negligence : and idleneſs. 


"PART / 
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PART IV. 
Of the" Expence of ſupporting the Dignity of the 


Sovereign. 


ABO VE the expences neceſſary for enabling the 
ſovereign to perform his ſeveral duties, a certain ex- 
pence is requiſite for the ſupport of his dignity. This 
expence varies both with the different periods of im- 
provement, and with the different forms of govern- 
ment. — ô OR 

ConcLvs1on, The expence of defending the ſociety, 
and that of ſupporting the dignity of the chief magiſtrate, 
are both laid out for the general benefit of the ſociety. 
It is reaſonable, therefore, thatthey ſhould be defrayed 
by the whole ſociety, all the members contributing in 
proportion to their reſpective abilities. The expence of 
the adminiſtration of juſtice, may be defrayed by the 
general contributions of the whole ſociety ; or by the 
perſons immediately concerned, by the fees of court. 
Local expences ought to be defrayed by a local revenue. 
The expence of good roads is beſt defrayed by turnpike 
tolls which lay it upon thoſe who travel or carry goods 
from one place to another, and upon thoſe who conſume 
them. The expence of the inſtitutions for education and 
religious inſtruction may, with advantage, be defrayed 
by thoſe who benefit from them, or by voluntary con- 


tributions. P. 237-40. 


CHAP, 
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CHAP. II. 


| Society. 


- THE: revenue which muſt defray all the expences of 
government, may be drawn either, (1.) From ſome 
fund wbich-belongs to the ſovereign, or IAN} 
ang (2) n the revenue of the people; 
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Of the Funds or — of Revenue which may pecalhs 
zung . to the Sovereign, or Commonwenl th. 


* THESE funds 4 * eicher in ſtock, or in land. 
His revenue is, in the one caſe, profit, in the other, intereſt. 
It is only in the rudeſt ſtate of civil government that 
profit has made the principal part of the public revenue 
of a monarchical ſtate. Small republics have ſometimes 
derived a conſiderable revenue from the profit of mer- 
eantile projects. Hamburgh is ſaid to do ſo by a wine 
cellar, and an apothecary's ſhop. The profit of a public 
bank has been a ſource of revenue to more conſiderable 
ſtates, ſuch as Venice and Amſterdam. The poſt- office 
is properly a mercantile project, and is, perhaps, the 
only one which has been ſucceſsfully managed by every 
ſort of government. Princes, however, have frequent- 
ly engaged in many mercantile projects, but ſeldom 
with ſucceſs. The profuſion with which their affairs 
are managed, renders it almoſt impoſſible that they 
ſhould. No two characters ſeem more inconſiſtent than 
thole of trader and ſovereign, P. 241-4. | 


A ſtate 
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A ſtate may derive ſome part of its public revenue 
from the intereſt of money. The canton of Berne de- 
rives a conſiderable revenue by lending part of its trea- 
ſure to foreign ſtates. The ſecurity of this revenue 
muſt depend, (1.) Upon the ſecurity of the funds in 
which it 1s placed: and, (2.) Upon the probability of 
the continuance of peace with the debtor nation. The 
city of Hamburgh has eſtabliſhed a ſort of public pawn- 
ſhop, which lends money to the ſubjects of the ſtate at 
6 per cent. by which, it is pretended, that the ſtate 
gains 33,701. ſterling a year. The periſhable nature of 
ſtock and credit, render them unfit to be truſted to, as 
tne principal funds of that revenue which can give ſe- 
curity to government. P. 245—7. 

Land is a fund of a more ſtable and permanent nature, 
and has been the principal ſource of public revenue of 
many a great nation ;—of the antient republics of Greece 
and Italy, The rent of the crown lands conſtituted, for 
a long time, the greater part of the revenue of the an- 
tient ſovereigns of Europe. War, and the preparation 
for war, occaſion the greater part of the neceſſary ex- 
pence of all great ſtates. In antient Greece and Italy, 
every citizen was a ſoldier at his own expence. And in 
the antient monarchies of Europe, the body of the 
people took the field at the expence of their lords, 


without bringing any new charge upon the ſovereign. 


The other expences of government were moderate, 


which the rent of a great landed eſtate might defray. 


In the preſent ſtate of Europe, the rent of all the lands 
in the country, managed as they probably would be if 
they all belonged to one proprietor, would ſcarce 
amount to the ordinary revenue laid upon the people 
even in peaceable times. The ordinary revenue of 
Great Britain amounts to upwards of ten millions a 
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year.“ But the land tax at four ſhillings in the pound 
falls ſhort of two millions. P. 248—;1. 

The revenue which the great body of the people de- 
rives from land, is in proportion not to the rent, but to 
the produce of the land. The whole produce, except 
what is reſerved for ſeed, is either annually conſumed, 
by the people, or exchanged for ſomething that is con- 
ſumed by them. Whatever keeps down the produce of 
the land below what it would otherwiſe riſe to, keeps 
down the revenue of the great body of the people, till 
more than it does that of the proprietors of land, ſince 
the rent of land is ſeldom more than the third part of the 
produce. 

Though there is no civilized ſtate in Europe, which 
derives the greater part of its public revenue from the 
rent of lands which are the property of the ſtate, yet in 
all the great monarchies, there are ſtill large tracts of 
land which belong to the crown. Theſe are, in general, 
mefe waſte and loſs of country, the ſale of which would, 
however, produce a large ſum of money, which might 
be applied to the payment of the public debts, 

The crown might immediately enjoy the revenue 
which this price would redeem from mortgage. In a 
few years it would enjoy another revenue, ariſing from 
the cultivation of theſe lands. It would, in all caſes, be 
for the intereſt of the ſociety, to re-place the revenue 
which the crown enjoys from its lands by ſome other 
revenue, and to divide thoſe lands, by public ſale, 
among the people. Pleaſure: grounds ſeem to be the 
only lands which, in a civilized monarchy, ought to 


belong to the crown. P. 2524. 


Alt has been clearly demonſtrated by Mr. WiLtiam Moncan, 
and the Earl of LauperDALE, that the ordinary expences of Great 
Britain, in future, cannet be tefe than TWENTY-FIVE MILLIONS per 


annum. Ed. 
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Of Taxes. 


EVERY tax muſt be finally paid from the private r. re- 
venue of individuals, which ariſes ultimately f from rent; 
profit; and wages. It is neceſſary to premiſe the four 
following maxims. (.) The ſubjects of every ſtate 
ought to contribute to ſupport of government, in pro- 
portion to their reſpedlive abilities; that is, in propor- 
tion to the revenue which they reſpectively enjoy undex 


the protection of the ſtate, (2.) The tax which each 


individual is bound to pay, ought to be certain and not 
arbitrary. (3.) Every tax ought to be levied at the 
time, or in the manner, moſt convenient for the contri- 
butor to pay it. (4.) Every tax ought to be ſo contri- 
ved as both to take out, and to keep out, of the pockets 
of the people as little as poſlible, over and above what it 
brings i in to the public treaſury of the ſtate, A tax may, 
either take out, or keep out of the pockets of the people, 
a great deal more than it brings into the public treaſury, 
in four ways. 1. By the number of officers who levy it. 
2. By obſtructing the induſtry of the people. 3. By pe- 
nalties incurred in attempting to evade the tax. 4. By 
ſubjecting the people to the frequent viſits and examina - 
tions of tax gatherers. The evident juſtice and utility 
of the foregoing maxims have recommended them more 
or leſs to the attention of all nations. P. 235—9. 


Arier I. Taxes upon Rent. Taxes upon tbe Rent 


of Land. 


A tax upon the rent of land may either be impoſed _ 


according to a certain canon not to be altered ; or itmay 
be impoſed fo as to vary with every variation in the 
realrent of land. A land tax which, like that of Great, 
anole. is allefled upon each diſtrict according to a cer. 
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tain invariable canon, though equa! at the time of eſta- 
bliſhment, becomes unequal in proceſs of time, accord- 
ing to the unequal degrees of improvement of the dif- 
ferent parts of the country. In England the land tax 
was unequal at its firſt eſtabliſhment. It offends, theres 
fore, againſt the firſt maxim. It is agreeable to the 
other three. © 

The advantage which the landlord has derived from 
the invariable conſtancy by which the lands are rated 
to the land tax, has been principally owing to circum- 
ſtances extraneous to the tax.—lIt_ has been owing in 
part to the proſperity of almoſt every part of the coun- 
try, the rents every where continually riſing. The 
landlords, therefore, have gained the difference between 
the tax Which they would have'paid according to the 
rem rent of their eſtates, and that which they actual- 
y pay. Had rents been gradually falling, the landlords 
would have loſt this difference. As this tax is payable 
in money, ſo the valuation of the land is expreſſed in 
money. Since the eſtabliſhment of this valyation, the 
valuation of filver has been pretty uniform, and there 
Bas been no alteration in the ſtandard of coin. Had ſil - 
ver riſen, it would have proved very oppreſſive to. the 
landlord. Had it fallen, it would have reduced the reve- 
nue of the ſovereign. Had any conſiderable alteration 
been made in the ſtandard of the money, it would have 
hurt the revenue of the proprietor, or that of the ſove- 
reign. P. 25962, | 

A tax upon the rent of land which varies with every 
varlation of the rent, is recommended by the economiſts 
of France as the moſt equitable of all taxes, ſince all tax- 
es as they ſay, muſt ultimately fall upon the rent of land, 
and therefore ought to be impoſed equally upon the fund 
which muſt finally pay them, It will appear, from, the 
following review, what are the taxes which fall finally 
upon the rent'of land, and what are thoſe which fall fi- 


nally upon ſome other fund, In the Venetian territory, 
arable 
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arable lands, given in leaſe, are taxed at ro per cent. but 
if the proprietor cultivates his own lands he pays only 8 
per cent, of the ſuppoled rent. This is more equal than 
the land tax of England, and might under a proper ad- 
miniſtration, and by a public regiſter of leaſes, be eaſily 
carried into effect. Some landlords, inſtead of raifing 
the rent, take a fine for the renewal of the leaſe. This 
is, in- moſt caſes, injurious to the landlord ; frequently 
hurtful to the tenant; and always hurtful to the com- 
munity. Some leaſes preſcribe to the tenant a 
certain mode of cultivation. This condition ought 
to be conlidered as an additional rent. Some land- 
lords require a rent in kind, and others a rent in 
ſervice. Such rents are always more hurtful to the 
tenant than beneficial to the landlord, When the land- 
lord choſe to occupy himſelf a part of his own lands, the 
rent ſhould be valued by the farmers and landlords in 
the neighbourhood, and an abatement of the tax might 
be granted to him, provided the rent of the lands which 
he occupied did not exceed a certain ſum, P. 263—6. 
Such a ſyſtem of adminiſtration might, perhaps, free a 
tax of this kind from uncertainty. The expence of le- 
vying a land tax, which varied with every variation of 
the rent, would no doubt be ſomewhat greater than that 
of levying one which was always rated according to a 
fixed valuation, The diſcouragement which a variable 
land tax of this kind might give to the improvement of 
land, ſeems the principal objection: this might be obvia- 
ted by regulations ſufficient not only for the landlords 
complete indemnification, but ſo as to give ſome encon- 
ragement to the improvement of land. A tax of this 
kind would ſuit all the variations of the ſociety, conſe- 
quently would be more proper than a tax always to be 
levied according to a certain valuation. P. 267—9. 
Some ſtates, inſtead of the ſimple expedient of the re- 
giſter of leaſes, have had recourſe to the expenſive one 


of an actual ſurvey and valuation of all the lands in the 


country 
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country. Dooms-day book ſeems to have been the reſult 
of a very accurate ſurvey of this kind. In the antient 
dominions of the King of Pruſſia, the land tax is aſſeſſed 
according to an actual ſurvey and valuation. According 
to that valuation, the Jay proprietors pay from 20 to 25 
per cent. Eccleſiaſtics from 40. to 45 per cent. 
P. 270 — 1. 

A land tax aſſeſſed das to a e ſurvey, br 
equal ſoever at firſt, muſt become unequal, unleſs an at- 
tention is paid to it which is unſuitable to the nature of 
government. The governments of Pruſſia, Bohemia, 
Sardinia, and Milan Mually exert this attention. 
P. 272m; | 


Taxes which are proportioned, not to the Rent, but to 
the produce of Land. 


Taxes upon the, produce of land are in reality taxes 
upon the rent, and are finally paid by the landlord : the 
farmer always computing the value of all the taxes be- 
fore he agrees with the landlord for the rent. The 
tythe, and every other land tax of this kind, are very 
unequal taxes. Upon the rent of rich lands it may be 
no more than 48. whereas upon that of poorer lands, it 
may be 10s. The tythe is alſo a great diſcouragement 
both to the improvements of the landlord, and to the 
cultivation of the farmer. The cultivation of Madder 
was for a long time confined by the tythe, to the United 
Provinces ; and introduced into England, only in conſe- 
quence of the ſtatute which enacted that gs. an acre 
ſhould be received in lieu of all manner of tythe ypon. 
that article. 

In many parts of Alia the ſtate is principally ſupport- 
ed by a land tax proportioned to the produce. In China 
it conſiſts in a tenth part of the produce; but this tenth 
is ſo very motlerately eſtimated, as not to exceed the 
thirtieth part. The land tax of Egypt amounted to a 
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fifth part. In Aſia this fort of land tax is ſaid to intereſt 
the ſovereign in the improvement and cultivation of 
land. But the tythe of the church is divided into ſuch 
{mall portions that no one of the proprietors can have 
an intereſt of this kind. P. 2747. 

Taxes upon the produce of land may be levied, either 
in kind ; or, according to a certain valuation in money. 
The parſon of a pariſh may find advantage in receiving 
his tythe in kind. But a ſovereign could not from recei- 
ving his taxes in kind. A tax upon the produce of land 
which is levied in money, may be levied according to a 
valuation which varies with the market price ;—or ac- 
cording to {ome fixed valuation. The produce of a tax 
levied in the former way, will vary only according to 
the variations of the real produce of the land, That le- 
vied in the latter way will vary, not only according 
to the variations in the produce, but according to the 
value of the precious metals, and the ſtandard of the 
coin. When a certain ſum of money is to be paid in 
full compenſation for all tax, and tythe, the tax becomes 
like the land tax of England. Such is the Modus taken 
in lieu of tythes. It neither encourages nor diſcourages 
improvement. P. 277—9. 


Taxes upon the Rent of Houſes. 


The rent of a houſe may be diſtinguiſhed into building 
rent ; and ground rent. The former is the intereſt or 
profit of the capital expended in building, and keeping 
the houle in conſtant repair ; which is regulated by the 
ordinary intereſt of money. Whatever part of the whole 
rent of a houſe is over and above this reaſonable profit, 
goes to ground rent, and is paid to the ground owner. 
Ground rents vary according to the ſituation: they are 
bigheſt in the capital, and where the demand for houſes 


happens to be the greateſt, P. 2801, 
La A 
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A tax upon houſe rent, payable by the tenant, and 
proportioned to the whole rent of each houſe, could not 
long affect the building rent: it would divide itſelf partly 
upon the inhabitant of the houſe, and partly upon the 
owner of the ground; in what proportion it is not very 
eaſy to aſcertain. P. 282-3. | 
The rent of houſes is, in one reſpect, eſſentially dif- 
ferent from the rent of land. The latter is paid for the 
ule of a productive ſubject. The former for the uſe of 
an unproductive ſubjet. The rent muſt, therefore be 
drawn from ſome other {ſource of revenue. A tax upon 
the rent of houſes, ſo far as it falls on the inhabitants, 
muſt be drawn from the ſame ſource as the rent itſelt ; 
and is one of thoſe taxes which muſt fall indifferently 
upon all the three ſources of revenue; and is, in every 
reſpect, of the ſame nature as a tax upon conſumable 
commodities. In general, there is no article of expence 
by which a man's whole expence can be better judged 
of than by his houſe rent. A proportional tax upon 
this article, would probably be very productive. The 
rent of houſes might be eaſily aſcertained. Uninhabited 
houſes ought to pay no tax. Houſes inhabited by the 
proprietors, ought to be rated according to the rent they 
would be likely to bring, if leaſed to a tenant. P 28 4—g., 
Ground rents are a ſtill more proper ſubject of taxa- 
tion, than the rent of houſes. A tax on ground rent 
would not raiſe the rent of houſes. It would fall upon 
the owner of the ground rent. Ground rents, and the 
ordinary rent of land, are a ſpecies of revenue which 
can beſt bear a tax. It being a revenue enjoyed without 
any attention of the owner: a tax upon it would occa- 
fion no diſcouragement to induſtry. Ground rents 
ſeem, in this reſpect, a more proper ſubject of peculiar 
taxation than even the ordinary rent of land. There 
might be ſome difficulty in aſcertaining the proportion 
of the ground rent, to the building rent; though the 
difficulty does not ſeem very great, P. 286—8. | 


In 
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* Holland, every houſe 2 or untenanted, is 
tixed at 21 per cent. of its value. The contrivers of ce 
taxes, impoſed upon houſes, in England, at different 
times, ſeem to have imagined that there was ſome great 
difficulty in aſcertaining the real rent of every houſe.” 
Hence, the tax of two ſhillings upon every hearth.” 
This was aboliſhed ſoon after the revolution,” The next 
tax of this kind, was upon every dwelling-houſe inha- 
bited, according to the number of windows it contained.: 
This tax was repealed, and in its ſtead was eſtabliſhed 
the window tax, The principal objection to all ſuch” 
taxes is their inequality, as they muſt frequently fall 
much heavier upon the poor than upon the rich. & 
Houſe of 101. rent in the country, may have more win- 
dows than a houſe of ;ool. rent in London. Such taxes 
are, therefore, contrary to the firſt of the ck maxims 
nnn P. an * £21.40 


* AxTICLE II. Taxes upon Profit or yy the + Revenud 
67.27: rg Stock. 


The revenue ariſing trom ſtock divides 111 into 
two parts: (i.) That which pays intereſt; and- 2.) That 
which is over and above what is neceſſary for paying the 
intereſt. The latter part of profit is a fuBje& not taxable 
directly. It is a compenſation, for the riſk and trouble 
ef employing the ſtock. The empboyer muſt have this 
compenſation, otherwiſe he cannot continue the employ- 
ment. If he was taxed directly in proportion to the 
whole profit, he muſt either raiſe the rate of profit, or 
* leſs intereſt. In the former caſe, the tax would be 

nally paid by the landlord,” or by the conſümer accor- 
ding to the way in which he ple cd nis ſtock. In the 
latter caſe, the tax Wore Tull Fer Wha intereſt of mo· 
ney. P. 292—3, has 

The intereſt of money ile at firſt ſight, a Witzen d W 


fir to be taxed directly, as the rent of land. Two dir 
LI | cumſtances/ 
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cumſtances, dee render it leſs proper. (1.) 1e 
quantity and value of the land which any man poſſeſſes, 
can never be a ſecret. But the whole amount of his 
capital cannot be exactly aſcertained, It is liable, be- 
ſides, to continual variations. (2.) Land is a ſubject 
which cannot be removed; whereas ſtock eaſily may. 
A tax, therefore, which tended to drive away ſtock 
from any country, would tend to dry up every ſource 
of revenue. The profits of ſtock; the rent of land; and 
the wages of labour would be diminiſhed by the re- 
moval. Hence, the looſe manner in which ſtock is eſti- 
mated by thoſe nations, who have attempted to tax the 
revenue ariſing from it, If the lands of England are 
not rated to the land-tax at half their value, the /tock of 
England (aſſeſſed upon houſes) is ſcarce rated at ths. 
fiftieth part of its actual value. b. Wanne u ud 
In all countries a ſevere inquiſition into the circum 
ſtances of private per ſons, has been carefully avoided. 
At Hamburgh, every inhabitant pays to the ſtate one 
fourth per cent. of all he poſſeſſes, this is a tax upon 
ſtock. Every man aſſeſſes him/elf upon oath before a 
magiſtrate. This tax is paid with great fidelity. Nor 
is it peculiar to Hamburgh. Similar inſtances are to be 
found at Underwald, in Switzerland; Zurich; and 
Bazil. And once à tax of the fiftieth penny was im- 
poſed upon every citizen in Holland, aſſeſſed in the 
ede P. 2g8—300. 


x Taxes uf * the profit of particular emplayments. 


l 1 ſome countries taxes are Ae on the profits of 
ſock z ; ſometimes when employed in particular branches 
of trade; and ſometimes. when employed in agriculture, 
Of the former kind are, in England, the tax upon hawk- 
ers and pedlars; that upon hackney coaches, &c. A Tax 
upan the profits of ſtock muſt r finally tall upon 


e the 
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the conſumers, and if it is proportioned to the wade of 
the dealer occaſions no oppreſſion to him. P. 301-3. 

What in France is called the perſonal taille is, per 
haps, the moſt important tax upon the profits of ſtock 
employed in agriculture that is levied in any part of Eu- 
rope. During the feudal government in Europe, the 
ſovereign was obliged to content himſelf with taxing 
thoſe who were too weak to refuſe to pay taxes, The 
great lords conſtantly refuſed to ſubject themſelves to 
any conſtant tax, But they were willing that the love- 
reign ſhould tax the other occupiers of land, held by i ig- 
noble tenure, Sometimes the tax was laid upon the 
{uppoſed profits of thoſe who held in farm or leaſe lands 
belonging to other people; and in this caſe the taille was 
ſaid to be perſonal, It was the occaſion of much n 
ſion and injuſtice, P. 304-4. 17 

When a tax is impoſed upon the profits of ſtock in 
particular branch of trade, the traders are careful that 
the tax ſhould fall upon the conſumer, But when a tax 
is impoſed upon the profits of ſtock employed in agri- 
culture, it muſt fall finally upon the landlord. In coun- 
tries where the perſonal taille takes place, the farmer is 
commonly aſſeſſed in proportion to the ſtock which he 
appears to employ in cultivation. He therefore wiſhes 
to appear ſcarce able to pay any thing, for fear of being 
obliged to pay too much, Hence the cultivation is de- 
graded, by which, the public, the farmer, and the "ay 
lord all ſuffer. P. 307—8, 

What are called poll taxes in America, annual taxes 
of ſo much a head upon every negroe, are properly tax- 
es upon the profits of a ſpecies of ſtock employed in agri- 
culture. The tax falls upon the planter as landlord, 
Taxes of ſo much a head upon the bondmen employed 
in cultivation ſeem antiently to have been common all 
over Europe. Hence poll-taxes of all kinds are repre» - 
ſented as badges of ſlavery. Every tax is, to the perſon 
who pays it, a * of liberty. It denotes that he has 

L1z ſome 
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fome p property, and therefore cannot himſelf 2 the prg 
perty of a maſter. A poll tax on ſlaves is altogether dif- 
ferent from a poll-tax upon freemen. The taxes upon 
ſervants are not taxes upon /tock, but upon expence, 
Taxes upon the profit of ſtock in particular employ- 
ments, never affect the intereſt of money. Nobody will 
lend his money for leſs intereſt to thoſe who exerciſe the. 
taxed than thoſe who exerciſe the untaxed employment, 
Wis | axes upon the revenue ariſing from ſtock, in all 
employments will ſometimes fall upon the intereſt of 


money. P. 30910. 


" Abbvoix to AnTrcurs I. and II. Taxes upon the ca: 
a value 0 of Land, Houſes, and Stock. 


1 FIX AK 


While property remains in the poſſeſſion of the ſame 
perſon, the permanent taxes impoſed upon it have never 
been intended to diminiſh its capital value, but only part 
of the revenue ariſing from it, But when property 
changes hands, ſuch taxes have frequently been impoſed 
upon it as necefſarily take away {ome part of its capital 
value. The transference of all ſorts of property from 
the dead to the living, a and that of immoveable property 
from the living to the living, are tranſactions which 
cannot be concealed. Such tranſactions may be traced 
directly. The transference of moveable _ property from 
the living to the living may be taxed indiretly : (1.) By 
requiring that the deed, containing the obligation to 
repay, ſhould be written upon paper or parchment which | 
has paid a ſtamp duty : (2.) That it ſhould be recor ded 
in ſome public or private regiſter, and by impoſing du- 
ties on regiſtration. The Viceſima Hereditatum | impo- 
ſed by Auguſtus upon the Romans was a tax upon the 
transference of property from the dead to the living. 
Of the ſame kind is the Dutch and Engliſh tax upon ſuc- 
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The caſualties of the feudal law, were taxes upon 

e transference of land, both from the dead to the 
living, and from the Hein to the living. The heir of 
every immediate vaſlal of the crown paid a certain duty, 
generally a year's rent, upon receiving the inveſtiture 
of the eſtate. By the feudal law, the vaſſal could not 
alie nate without the conſent of his ſuperior, who ex- 
torted a fine for granting it. Taxes upon the ſale of 
lands, or of lands held by certain tenures, take place in 
many countries, and make a branch of the revenue of 
the ſovereign. Such tranſactions may be taxed indi- 
rely by means of ſtamp duties, or of duties upon re- 
giſtration; and thoſe duties may, or may not be propor- 
tioned to the value of the ſubject transferred. Thoſe 
modes of taxation are of very modern invention. In 
about a century, however, ſtamp duties have in Europe 
become almoſt univerſal, and duties upon regiſtration 
extremely common. There is no art which one 

overnmeat ſooner learns of another, than thar of 
Fe money from the pockets of the people. Taxes 
upon the transference of property from the dead to the 
living, fall upon the perſon to whom the property is 
transferred. Taxes upon the ſale of land fall altogether 
upon the eller. The eller being almoſt always obliged 
to ſell. But the buyer is ſcarce ever under the necellity 
of buying, 

Taxes upon the ſale of new built hoales, where the 
building is fold without the ground, fall generally upon 
the buyer. Taxes upon the ſale of old houſes, and 
ground rents, fall upon the ſeller. Stamp-duties for bor- 
rowed money fall upon the borrower. 

All taxes upon the transference of property, ſo far 
as they diminiſh the capital value of property, tend to 
diminiſh the funds deſtined for the maintenance of pro- 
ductive labour. Such taxes are always unequal; the 
frequency of transference not being equal, in property 
of equal value. 


The 
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The regiſtration of mortgages is advantageous to the 
public, Deeds of other kinds are inconvenient to indi- 
viduals, without any advantage to the public. 

Stamp duties on cards, dice, news-papers, &c. are 
taxes upon conſumption, and a are paid by the conſumer, 


P. 31-21. r 


| AzTicuz III. Taxes upon the IV ages of Labour. 


The wages of the inferior claſſes of workmen, are 
regulated by the demand for labour; ;—and by the aver- 
age price of proviſions. Theſe remaining the ſame, a 
direct tax upon the wages of labour, muſt raiſe them 
ſomewhat higher than the tax. If the tax was one fifth, 

the price of labour muſt riſe one fourth. A direct tax, 
therefore, upon the wages of labour, would be advanced 
by the employer, but it would finally be paid, together 
with the additional profit, by the conſumer. The riſe 
which ſuch a tax might occaſion in the wages of coun- 
try labour, would fall upon the landlord. If direct 
taxes upon the wages of labour have not always occa- 
ſioned a proportionable riſe in thoſe wages, it is becauſe 
they have generally occaſioned a conſiderable fall in the 
demand for. labour. The declenſion of induſtry, the 
decreaſe of employment for the poor, and the diminution 
of the annual produce of the land and labour of the 
country, have been the effects of ſuch taxes. Abſurd and 
deſtructive as ſuch taxes are, however, they take place 
in many countries. In Bohemia, artificers are divided 
into four claſſes, the higheſt pay about gl. 75. 6d. a year; 
the ſecond 61, 10s. the third 41. 135. 9d. and the fourth 
21. 78. a year. A tax upon the recompence of artiſts, 
and men of liberal profeſſions, muſt raiſe that recom- 
pence higher than in proportion to the tax, The emo- 
Juments of offices are not regulated by the free compe- 


tition of the 1 and being in general higher than 
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the nature of the employment requires, can well bear 
to be taxed, P. 321—6, 


AxTicle IV. Taxes which, it is intended „ ſhould fall 
indifferently upon every different Species of 
Revenue. 


| Theſe are capitation taxes, and taxes upon conſumable 
commodities, which muſt be paid indifferently from 
whatever revenue the contributors may poſleſs. 

Capi tation Taxes, if proportioned to the revenue of 
the contributor, become arbitrary. The ſtate of 2 
man's fortune varies from day to day, the aſſeſſment 
muſt, therefore, depend upon the humour of the aſſeſ- 
fors. If they are proportioned to the rank of the con- 
tributor, they become unequal: the degrees of fortune 
being frequently unequal in the fame degree of rank. 
Such were the poll-taxes in England, during the reign 
of William III. and thoſe in France from the beginning 
of the preſent century. The poll-taxes in England 
never produced the ſum expected. Thoſe in France 
did. Capitation taxes, ſo far as they are levied upon 
the lower ranks of the people, are direct taxes upon the 
| wages of labour they are levied at little expence, and 
where they are rigorouſly exacted, afford a ſure re- 
venue to the ſtate. P. 327-30. 

Taxes upon conſumable Commodities: which are eicher 
neceſſaries, or luxuries. By the former muſt be un- 
derſtood, whatever the cuſtom of the country renders ĩit 
indecent for creditable people to be without. Such, in 

England, are a linen ſhirt, and leathern ſhoes, which 
cannot be ſtrictly called neceſſary for the ſupport of life. 
Ale, wine, &c. are luxuries which a man may abſtain. 
from without any reproach, A tax upon the neceſſaries 
of life operates exactly in the ſame manner as a direct 
tax upon the wages of labour, Ic is otherwiſe with taxes 
Wen luxuries. They will not neceſſarily occaſion any 
riſe 
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riſe i in the wages of labour. The high price of luxuries,” 
ſuch as tobacco, tea; ſugar, ſpirituous liquors, &c. do 


not diminiſh the ability of the inferior ranks of people 
to bring up their families. Upon the induſtrious poor, 


taxes upon ſuch commodities act as ſumptuary laws, and 


thus frequently increaſe their ability to bring up their 


families. P. 331—5. 


Any riſe in the average price of neceſſaries, unleſs it 
is compenſated by a pro ortional riſe in the wages of 
labour, muſt diminiſh the ability of the poor to bring up 
numerous families, and conſequently to ſupply the de- 
mand for uſeful labour. 

Taxes upon luxuries have no tendency to raiſe the 
price of any other commodities, except the commodities 
taxed. Taxes upon neceſſaries, by raiſing the price of. 
labour, raiſe the price of all manufactures, and diminiſh 
their conſumption. Taxes upon luxuries are paid by 
the conſumers of the commodities taxed: thoſe upon 
neceflaries are partly paid by the landlord, and partly 


by the conſumers, i in the advanced price of manufac- | 


tured” goods. They fall heavieſt upon the landlords. 
P. 3367. 

In Great Britain, the principal taxes upon the neceſ· 
faries of life are thoſe upon falt, leather, ſoap, and can- 


dfes ; all of which are very heavily taxed, Fuel is, du- 


ring che winter, a neceſſary of life ; coals are the cheap- 
eſt of all fuel, and abſolutely neceſſary to the manufac- 
türes; if # bounty could be in any caſe reaſonable, it 
might be ſo upon the tranſportation of coals, but inſtead 


| of a bounty, the legiſſarure has impoſed a tax of gs. 3d. 


2 each ton carried coaſtways. Where they are 

cheap, they are conſumed duty free; where they are 
dear, they are loaded with a heavy duty. Such taxes. 
afford a conſiderable revenue to government, which 


it might” not be ealy to find in any other Way. 


7. 885—3. 


Taxes 


Taxeès upon the neceſſaries of life are much higher in 
many countries than in Great Britain. Duties upon 
flour and bread take place in ſome countries. Taxes 
upon butcher's meat are ſtill more commion than thote 
upon bread. It may be dbubred whether butchet's meat 
is a neceſfary of life. P. 340—1. 

Conſumable eommodities may be taxed in two _ 
(i.) The conſumer may either pay an annual ſum on 
account of his uſing or confunting goods of a certain 
kind : or, (2.) The goods may be taxed while they re- 
main in the hands of the dealer. Conſumable goods 
which laſt a conſideruble time, are moſt properly taxed 


in one way: thoſe for immediate or {ſpeedy confumption | 


in the other. The coach tax and plate tax are examp 
of. the former method: the duties of exciſe and cuſtoms, 


of the latter. Sir Matthew Decker propoſed, that al! 


commodities ſliould be taxed; by the conſumer paying à 
certain ſum for the helices to conſume certain goods. 
His ſcheme was to promote the foreign; and carrying 
trade. It ſeems liable to the four following objections: 
(1.) The tax would be more unequal than one upon 
conſumption : (2.) It would diminiſh one of the prin- 
cipal conveniences of taxes upon goods of ſpeedy con- 
ſumption; the piece- meal payment: (3.) Such taxes 
would operate leſs as ſumptuary laws. (4.) If a work- 
man were to pay all at once, a tax equal to the whole 
of what he at preſent pays, the . might diſtreſs him 
very much. P. 342=4. 


The duties of exciſe fall upon luxuries, eigen | 


thoſe upon falt, ſoap, leather, candles, and green glaſs. 
The duties of cuſtoms are more antient than thoſe of 
exciſe, They appear to have been originally conſidered 
as taxes upon the profits of merchants : they were di- 
vided into thoſe upon wool, and woollen cloths thoſe 
upon wine, being impoſed ſo much a ton, were called 
tinnage and thoſe upon other goods, at ſo much a 


Pound of their fuppoſed value, were ealled foundage? 
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The duties of tomage and poundage were generally 
granted to the king by the ſame act of parliament, and 
were called the ſubſidy of tonnage and poundage. The 
Aſt ſubſidy was a duty of {ix-pence in the pound, in the 
feign of Edward III. it was afterwards raiſed to one 
ſhilling, and is called the 14 ſubſidy. The new ſublidy 
impoſed by the gth of William III. was an additional 
& per cent. Since which there have been three others, 
beſides a great variety. of duties upon particular goods. 
The old ſublidy was impoſed upon exportation as well 
as importation. The other four have been laid altoge- 
ther upon, importation. P. 345—8. 

The mercantile ſyſtem ſeems not to have been very 
favourable to the revenue of the ſovereign; ſo far, at 
leaſt; as that revenue depends upon the duties of 
cuſtoms. In conſequence of that ſyſtem, the importa- 
tion of ſeveral ſorts of goods has been prohibited alto- 
gether. The high duties impoſed upon the importation 
of ſome foreign goods have encouraged ſmuggling. 
Bounties upon the re · exportation of foreign goods, have 
given . occahon to many. frauds upon the revenue, 
Heavy duties being impoſed upon almoſt all goods im- 
ported, the importers make entry of as little as they cane 
the exporters make entry of more than they export. 
Hence, the | exports appear upon the euſtom-houſe 
books, greatly to oyerbalance the imports. P. 349—31. 

In order that the greater part of the members of any 
ſociety, ſhould contribute to the public revenue in pro- 
portion to their reſpective expence, it is not neceſſary 
that every ſingle article of that expence ſhould be taxed. 
The duties of exciſe are impoſed upon a few articles 
only of the moſt general uſe. Thoſe of cuſtoms might 
lkewiſe, without loſs to the revenue be confined to a 
few articles only. The foreign articles of the moſt ge- 
neral uſe. in Great Britain ſeem. to conſiſt in wines, 
brandies, ſugar, rum, tobacco, cocoa-nuts, tea, coffee 


. 9 and ſpiceries of all kinds. Theſe 
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afford the greater part of the revenue which is draw 
from the duties of cuſtoms. The taxes upon other 
foreign manufactures, have been impoſed more for tg 
purpoſe of monopoly than revenue. High taxes by di: 
miniſhing the conſumption, or by encouraging ſmug: . 


* > 


taxes. The exciſe laws are found to embarraſs the 

ſmuggler more than thoſe of the ca/toms, By introduc- 
ing into the cuſtoms a ſyſtem ſimilar to that of the ex· 
ciſe, the difficulty of ſmuggling would be very much. j in- 
creaſed. If ſmuggling, to any con ſiderable extent, could 
be prevented, and taxation was always employed as an 
inſtrument of revenue, and never of monopoly, it is pro- 
bable that a revenue, equal to the preſent neat revenue 
of the cuſtoms, might be drawn from duties upon the im! 
portation of only a feu ſorts of goods of the moſt genera] 
conſumption. If by ſuch a change of ſyſtem the public 
revenue ſuffered no loſs, the trade and manufactures of 
the country would certainly gain a very conſiderable | 
advantage. The trade in the commodities not "taxed 
would be perfectly free, and might be carried on with 
all parts of the world with the greateſt advantage, 

Even the trade in the commodities taxed would be car- 
ried on with much more advantage than at preſent. It 
was the object of Sir Robert Walpole's exciſe ſeheme to 

eſtabliſh a ſyſtem not very unlike this. P. 33228. 

Te duties upon foreign luxuries, imported for home 
conſumption, fall principally upon people of middling, 
or more than middling fortune : thoſe upon the cheaper 
luxuries of home produce, deſtined for home comſump- 
tion, fall pretty equally upon people of all ranks in pro- 
portion to their reſpective expence. | 

The whole expence of the inferior, is much greater 
than that of the ſuperior ranks : for (1.) almoſt the whole 
capital of every country, is annually diſtributed among 
the inferior ranks of people, as wages of productive la: 
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derr: (2. ) A great part of the revenue ariſing from the 
rent gf1 land, is annually | diſtributed among the ſ ame ranks 
1 23 ) ſome bart of, the profits of ſtock belongs to to 
the Fame rank, as à revenue ariſing from the employ- 

it of their ſmall capitals: (4.) Some part even of the 
rent of land belongs to the ſame rank, Hence, the taxes 
pon expence which fall chiefly upon that of the ſupe- 


rior ranks of people, are likely to be lels productive 


than thoſe which fall indifferently upon the expence of 
all ranks, | | 
„The luxurious, and not the neceſſary expence of the 
inferior ranks, ought eyer to he taxed. The final pay- 
ment of any tax upon the neceſſary expence would fall 
ppon the ſuperior ranks of people; upon the ſmaller 
portion of the annual produce. Such a tax muſt either 
i the wages of labour, or leſſen the demand for it. 
359—67, | 
'F ermented liquors brewed, and ſpirituous liquors 
ditilled for private uſe, are not in Great Britain liable 
any duties of exciſe. This exemption occaſions the 
urden of thoſe duties to fall lighter by nine or ten ſhil- 
lings the barrel of ſtrong beer upon the rich who can 
brew, than upon. the poor who cannot. It is not com- 
mon to diſtil for private uſe. Malt, in the ſame man- 
ner, that is mage for the uſe of a priyate family, is not 
liable to the examination of the tax gatherer; but i in this 
gaſe, the family muſt compound at ſeven ſhillings and 
fix-pence a head for the tax, There is no reaſon why 
thoſe who brew or diſtil, ſhould not be ſubject to a com- 


poſition of the ſame kind. A greater revenue than 


what is at preſent drawn from all the heavy taxes upon 
malt and beer, might be drawn by tripling the malt tax, 
and repealing the others, gwing to the fr auds in a 
brewery, and the exemption from duties of thoſe who 
brew for private uſe. It appears trom the average of 


four years, viz. frgm 1772, to 1776, that this plan would 


have added to the annual reyenue upwards of 280,000]. 
e But 
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But Gnce malt is conſumed in the manufactures of low 
wines and ſpirits, it would be neceſſary, if this malt 
was to take place, that ſome abatement ſhould be madeg 
In the exciſes impoſed upon thoſe low wines and ſpirits. 
Spirituous liquors might remain as dear as ever, that the 
Price of beer might be reduced, which would encoura 
the ſale of beer in conformity to the policy of Great 
Britain. P. 362 —6. | : 
Dr. Davenant, objects to this alteration, on account of 

the i injury it would occaſion to the maltſter ; and alſo 
becauſe ſo heavy a tax upon malt might reduce the rent 
and profit of barley land. But no tax can ever reduce, 
for any conſiderable time, the rate of profit in any par- 
ticular trade, which muſt keep its level with other 
trades in the neighbourhood. The preſent duties upon 
malt and beer, do not affect the profits of the dealers in 
thole commodities. But the conſumption ot malt is in 
malt liquors, And it would not he more difficult for 
the maltſter to get back eighteen ſhillings i in the ad- 
vanced price of his malt, than it is at preſent for the 
brewer to get back twenty. four ſhillings, or thirty ſhil- 
lings in that of his liquor. The only inconveniency 
- which could ariſe to the maltſter, might be remedied by 
granting a few months longer credit, than is at preſent 
given to the brewer. Nothing could reduce the rent of 
barley land, which did not reduce the demand for bar- 
ley. But a change of ſyſtem which reduced the duties 
upon a quarter of malt, from twenty. four ſhillings to 

eighteen, would be more likely to increaſe than diminiſh 
that deinand. Beſides the rent and profit of barley land, 
muſt be always nearly equal to thoſe of other equally 
fer tile and equally well cultivated land. The only peo- 
| ple that woulg ſuffer by the change of ſyſtem here pro- 

poſed, are thoſe who brew for their own private uſe. 
But the exemption which they enjoy is unjuſt, and ought 
to be taken away. P. 367-70. 
Peſides ſuch duties as thoſe of cuſtoms and exciſe, 


there are others which aflect the price of goods more 
unequally 
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- unequally «ot indirectly. Such are turnpike tolls, or 
the tolls upon canals. Theſe duties are moff W 
impoſed according to the bulk or weight of goods. 
Where the ſovereign has aſſumed the adminiſtration of 
thoſe duties, he has generall y enhanced the duty, and 
neglected me application. 

In ſome ſtates there are tranſit duties; the moſt impor- 
tant of which is that levied by the King of Denmark, 
upon all merchant ſhips which paſs through the ſound, 
Such taxes upon luxuries, as the greater part of the du- 
ties of cuſtoms and exciſe, though they fall upon every 
ſpecies of revenue, and are finally paid by the conſumer, 
yet they do not fall proportionally upon the revenue of 
every individual. The profuſe contribute more, the 
parſimonions leſs than their proper proportion. During 
the minority of a man of great fortune, he contributes 

lttle, towards the ſupport of that ſtate, from whoſe pr '0- 
tection he derives a great revenue. Thoſe who live 
in another country, contribute nothing by their con- 
ſumption towards the ſupport of the government of that 
country, in which is fituated the ſource of their reve- 
nue. Hence, the juſtice and popularity of a tax on 
gbſentees, P. 371---4- 

Taxes upon luxuries are, perhaps, as agreeable to the 
three fir/t general maxims concerning taxation, as any 
other. They offend againſt the fourth, in all the four 
different ways in which it is poſſible to do it. (r.) The 
levying of ſuch taxes, requires a great, number of cuſ- 
tom-houſe and excile officers, whoſe ſalaries are a tax 
upon the people, which brings nothing into the treaſury 
of the ſtate. (2. ) Such taxes neceſſarily occaſion ſome 
obſtruction to certain branches of induſtry. As the 
raiſe the price of the commodity taxed, they ſo far a 
courage its conſumption, and conſequently its produc- 
* occaſion BA? 4 — and 5 . Ake ruin 
the Imuggler, a perton, who is frequently incapable of 


Yiolating, the laus of 3 88 juſtice, and would Have 
been 
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been an excellent citizen, had not the laws of his coun- 
try made that a crime, which nature never meant to be 
ſo. (4.) Such taxes, by ſubjecting the dealers to the 
frequent vilits and odious examinations of the tax ga- 
therer, expoſe them ſometimes to oppreſſion, and always 
to trouble and vexation, from which a man would be 
willing, at a certain expence, to redeem himſelf. 
P. 373—80. | 
In conſequence of the notion, that duties upon con- 
ſumable goods were taxes upon the profits of merchants, 
thoſe duties, in ſome countries, have been repeated 
upon every ſucceſhive ſale of the goods. The alcavala 
of Spain was at firſt a tax of 10 per cent. afterwards of 
14 per cent. and is at preſent of only 6 per cent. upon 
the fale of property, whether moveable or immoveable, 
and it is repeated every time the property is fold, In 
the kingdom of Naples, there is a ſimilar tax of three 
per cent, P. 381-2. 
The taxation which takes place in Great Britain leaves 
the interior commerce of the country, the inland and 
coaſting trade almoſt entirely free. Goods carried coaſt- 
wile, and coals are exceptions. To this freedom of in- 
terior commerce, perhaps, the proſperity of the country 
is chiefly owing. If the ſame freedom could be extend- 
ed to Ireland, and the plantations, the proſperity would 
probably be ſtill greater. In France too, the provinces 
moſt famous for wines, are thoſe in which the trade in 
that article is ſubject to the feweſt reſtraints, ariſing 
from the complicated ſyſtem of French revenue laws. 
Complicated revenue laws are not peculiar to France 
they exiſt in Milan and Parma to ſuch a degree, that 
nothing but the great fertility of the ſoil, and the hap- 
pineſs of the climate could preſerve {auch countries from i 
relapſing into the loweſt ſtate of poverty. P. 3835. | 
Taxes upon conſumable commodities may be either 


levied by government itſelf, or they may be let in farm 
| for 


Go T4 
for à certain rent, the farmer being allowed td ippoint 
his own officers to .levy the tax. The beſt and moſ? 
trugal way of levying a tax, can never. be by farm 
fince the farmer muſt always draw from the produce of 
the tax, beſides the ſtipulated rent, and expence of ad- 
miniſtration, a profit proportioned to the advance which 
he makes; to the riſk which he runs to the trouble 
which he is at and to the knowledge and {kill which 
it requires to manage ſo complicated a concern. To 
farm any conſiderable branch of the revenue, requires 
either a great capital, or great credit, circumſtances 
which of themſelves reſtrain the competition to a very 
imall number of people, who often combine together to 
offer no rent, but what is below the real value. Hence 
farmers of the public revenue are generally very rich: 
They have no compaſſion for the contributors, but de- 
mand greater ſeverity in the revenue laws, which are 
always moſt ſanguinary in countries where the greater 
part of the public revenue is in farm. P. 386—7. 

A tax is ſometimes farmed, and the farmer has, be- 
fides, the monopoly of the commodity taxed. In ſuch 
caſes the farmer inſtead of one, levies two exorbitant 
profits upon the people. In France the duties upon to- 
bacco and falt are levied in this manner. The tempta- 
tion of ſmuggling theſe articles is, to many people, ir- 
reſiſtible; and ſmuggling them, ſends every year ſeve- 
ral hundred people to the gallies, beſides a conſiderable 
number whom it ſends to the gibbet. Thoſe who con- 
ſider the blood of the people as nothing, in compariſon 
of the revenue of the prince, may perhaps approve of 
this naked of laying taxes. P. 386—8. 


Ip The remaining 1 ſix pages of this chapter, refer entirely to the 
particular modes of taxation in France and Holland ; which, by 
the revolutions in thoſe countries, have probably bs ſuperſeded 
by others leſs oppreflive. It is not neceſſary to take any notice 
we them in this place. Ed. * 
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CHAP, III. 
Of public Debts. 


It has been ſhewn in the third book of this inquiry, 

that in the rude ſtate of ſociety, the perſon who poſleſſes 
a large revenue, can enjoy that revenue in no other 
way, than by maintaining nearly as many people as it 
can maintain. A hoſpitality in which there is no luxury, 
and a liberality in which there is no oſtentation, occa- 
ſion the principal expences of the rich and great. But 
| theſe are expences by which people are not apt to ruin 
themſelves. Some of their wool and raw hides, our 
feudal anceſtors were able to ſell for money, ſome part 
of which they ſpent in objects of vanity, and ſome part 
they ſeem to have hoarded. In thoſe times of vio- 
lence, it was convenient to have a hoard of money at 
hand; and it was equally convenient to conceal that 
hoard. The frequency of treaſure trove demonſtrates 
the frequency, in thoſe times, both of hoarding and of 
concealing the hoard, P. 394-6. 

The ſame diſpoſition to ſave and to hoard 1 
in the ſovereign, as well as in the ſubjects. Among na- 
tions, to whom commerce and manufactures are little 
known, the ſovereign, it has been obſerved in the fourth 
book, is in a ſituation which naturally diſpoſes him to 
the parſimony requiſite for accumulation. All the an- 
tient ſovereigns of Europe, accordingly, had treaſures. 
In a commercial country, the ſovereign naturally ſpends 
a great part of his revenue in purchaling luxuries. His 
ordinary expence becomes equal to his ordinary reve- 
nue, and it is well if it does. not frequently exceed it. 
When extraordinary exigencies require extraordinary 
expences, he muſt call upon his ſubjects for an extraoro 
| dinary aid. The want of parſimony in time of — 


impoſes the necellity of contracting debt in *. time of 
| N n 1.22 war. 
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war. The ſame commercial ſtate of ſociety which 
brings government, in this manner, into the neceſſity of 
borrowing, produces in the ſubjects both an ability and 
an inclination to lend. P. 397400. 

Commerce and manufactures can ſeldom flouriſh long 
in any ſtate, which does not enjoy a regular adminiſtra- 
tion of juſtice; and in which the people have not a cer- 

tain degree of confidence in the juſtice of government. 
The ſame confidence which diſpoſes merchants, upon 
ordinary occaſions, to truſt their property to the pro- 
tection of a particular government, diſpoſes them upon 
extraordinary occaſions to truſt that government with 
the e of their property. The merchant makes money 
by lending money to government. The government 
of ſuch a ſtate is apt to depend on its ſubjects for money 
on extraordinary occaſions, and therefore diſpenſes it- 
ſelf from the duty of ſaving. In the rude ſtate of ſociety 
few people would be able, and nobody would be willing, 
to lend their money to government on extraordinary 
exigencies. P. 401—2. 

The progreſs of the enormous debts which oppreſs, 
and which will probably ruin, all the great nations of 
Europe, has been pretty uniform. Nations, like private 
men, have generally begun to borrow upon perſonal 
credit, without aſſigning any fund for the payment of 
the debt ; and when this reſource has failed them, they 
Have gone on to borrow upon aſſignments of particular 
funds, What is called the unfunded debt of Great Bri- 
tain, is contracted in the former of theſe two ways. It 
conſiſts partly in a debt which bears no intereſt, and 
partly in a debt which bears intereſt, The debts 
due for extraordinary ſervices; part of the extraordi- 
naries of the army, navy, ordnance, &c. uſually conſti- 
tute a debt of the firſt kind. Navy and Exchequer bills 
conftitute a debt of the /zcond kind. The Bank of Eng- 
land, by tsgreeing to circulate Exchequer bills, that is 
to receive them at pars hi paying the intereſt due upon 
them, 
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them, keeps up their value, and thereby enables governs 
ment to contract a large debt of this kind. When this 
reſource is exhauſted, and it becomes neceſlary to aſſign 
ſomę branch of the revenue for the payment of the debt, | 
government has, upon different occaſions, done this in 
two different ways. Sometimes it has made this aſſign- 
ment for a ſhort period only; and ſometimes for perpe- 
tuity. When money was raiſed in the one way, it was 
{aid to be raiſed by anticipation when in the other, by 
funding. In Great Britain the annual land and malt 
taxes are regularly anticipated every year. P. 402-4. 

In the reign of King William, and during a great part 
of that of Queen Anne, moſt ot the new taxes were im- 
| poſed but ſor a ſhort period, and a great part of the 
grants of every year, conſiſted in loans upon anticipation 
of the produce of thoſe taxes. The produce being 
frequently inſufficient for paying within the limited 
term, the principal and intereſt of the money borrowed, 
deficiencies aroſe, to make good which, it became neceſ- 
ſary to prolong the term. The next ſtep was to make 
them perpetual, P. 403—7. 

In 1715, the different taxes which had been Were 
for paying the bank annuity, with ſeveral others, which 
were rendered perpetual, were accumulated into one 
common fund, called the aggregate fund. In 1717, 
ſeveral other taxes were rendered perpetual, and accu- 
mulated into another fund, called the general fund. 
Hence, the greater part of the taxes were rendered per- 
petual, as a fund for paying the intereſt only of the mo- 
ney borrowed by different anticipations. During the 
reign of Queen Anne, five per ceut. was declared to be 
the higheſt rate which could lawfully be taken for mo- 
ney borrowed upon private ſecurity. Soon after the 
greater part of the temporary taxes had been rendered 
perpetual, the creditors of the public were induced to 
accept bf five per cent, for the intereſt of their money 
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which occaſioned a ſaving of one ſixth of the greater 
part of the annuities, which were paid out of the funds 
above-mentioned. This ſaving left a conſiderable 
ſurplus, and laid the foundation of what has ſince been 
called the . nking fund, In 1717, it amounted to upwards 
of 323,0001. © In 1727, the intereſt of the greater part of 
the public debts, was ſtill farther reduced to four per 
cent: and in 1753, and 1737, to three and an half, and 
three per cent. which reductions ſtill farther augmented 
the ſinking fund. A ſinking fund, though inſtituted for 
the payment of o/, facilitates very much the contract- 
ing of new debts. P. 40% 10. 

Beſides theſe two methods of borrowing, there are 
700 others; that of borrowing upon annuities for terms 
of years; and that of borrowing upon annuities for 
lives. During the reigns of William and Anne, large 
fums x were frequently borrowed upon annuities for 
terms of years, which were ſometimes longer and ſome- 
times ſhorter : but all were on terms very advantageous 
to the lender. During the two wars which began in 
1739, * and in 1755, little money was borrowed either 
upon annuiries for terms of years, or upon thoſe for 
lives.” P. 41 I—12. | 
Annuities for lives have occaſionally been granted in 
two different ways, either upon ſeparate lives, or. upon 
lots of lives, which are called tontines, from the name 
of their inventor. When annuities are granted upon 
ſeparate lives, the death of every individual annuitant 
diſburthens the public revenue. When annuities are 
granted upon tontines, the liberation of the public re- 
venue does not commence till the death of all the annui- 
tants comprehended in one lot, the laſt ſurvivor ſuc- 
ceeding to the annuities of the whole lot. Upon the ſame 
revenue more money can always be raiſed by tontines, 
than by annuities for ſeparate lives. In France a much 


greater proportion of the public debts conſiſts in annuities 
for 
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for lives, than in England. This ariſes altogether from 
the different views and intereſts of the lenders, 
P. 413—16. | 

The ordinary expence of the greater part of modern 
governments, in time of peace, being equal, or nearly 
equal to their ordinary revenue, when war comes, they 
are both unwilling and unable to increaſe their revenue 


in proportion to the increaſe of their expence. By 


means of borrowing, they are enabled, witha moderate 
increaſe of taxes, to raiſe money ſufficient to carry on 
the war; and by the practice of perpetual funding, they 
are enabled, with the ſmalleſt poſſible increaſe of taxes, 
to raiſe annually the largeſt poſſible ſum of money. 
The return of peace ſeldom relieves the people from 
the greater part of the taxes impoſed during the war. 
If, over and above paying the intereſt of the debt, and 
defraying the ordinary expence of government, the 
old revenue, together with the new taxes, produce 
Tome ſurplus revenue, it may, perhaps, be converted 
into a ſinking fund for paying off the debt. But, (1.) 


This ſinking fund is generally inadequate for paying, in 


peace, the whole debt contracted during the war: and, 
(2.) This fund is almoſt always applied to other pur- 
poſes. During the moſt profound peace, various events 
occur, which require extraordinary expence, and go- 
vernment finds it always more convenient to defray this 
expence by miſapplying the ſinking fund, than by im- 
poſing a new tax. P. 47—19. f 
In Great Britain, from the time that we had firſt re- 
courle to the ruinous expedient of perpetual funding, 
the reduQion of the public debt in time of peace, has 
never borne any proportion to its accumulation in time 
of war. The foundation of the preſent debt was laid in 
the war which began in 1688. At the end of 1697, the 
debt amounted to 21,515,742l. 138. 85d. By four years 
peace, it was reduced to 16,394,701l. 18. 73d. In 1722, 
3tamounted to ;5,282,9721. 15. gd. and the reduction went 
ON 
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on till x739, when the capital of the public debt amounts 
en to 47 millions nearly. The war of 1739, increaſed 
it to more than 78 millions. Before the breaking out of 
the war in 1755, it was reduced to little more than 
724 millions. But at the concluſion of the peace in 1763; 
the funded debt amounted to more than 1221 millions; 
and in 1764, the whole debt was 1393 millions. In 1775, 
the debt was reduced to about 129 millions ; and by the 
American war, it was increaſed to upwards of 230 mil- 
lions.“ P. 420—4. 

The public funds of England have been repreſented 
as the accumulation of a great capital ſuperadded to the 
other capital of the country, by means of which its trade 
and manufactures have been extended, much beyond 
what they could have been by means of that other ca- 
pital only. But the capital advanced to government 
was a certain portion of the annual produce, turned 
away from ſerving in the function of a capital, to ſerve 
in that of revenue; from maintaining productive la- 
bourers, to maintain unproductive ones, and to be 
waſted without the hope of re- production. In return 
for the capital advanced, an annuity was obtained, for 
which a new capital might be replaced, but this new 
capital muſt have exiſted in the country before, and 
muſt: have been employed, as all capitals are, in majn- 
taining. productive labour. 

When for defraying the expence of government, a 
revenue is raiſed within the year, from the produce of 
free, or unmortgaged taxes, a certain portion of the 
revenue of private people is only turned away from 
maintaining one ſpecies ot unproductive labour, towards 
maintaining another. Public expence defrayed in this 
manner, hinders the accumulation of new capital; but 


it does not neceſſarily occaſion the deſtruction of any 
actually 


It is not Wapesbable, but that the preſent war will povBLE 
the National debt, It is now (June, 1797) about 300 millions!, Eds 
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actually exiſting capital, which is always the caſe when 
the public expence is defrayed by funding. If the me- 
thod of funding deſtroys more old capital, it at the ſame 
time hinders leſs the accumulation of neu capital, than 
that of defraying the expence by a revenue raiſed within 
the year. This advantage can only exiſt during the 
continuance of a war. Were the expences of a war, to 
be defrayed by a revenue raiſed within the year, the 
taxes from which that extraordinary revenue was drawn 
would laſt no longer than the war. The ability of 
people to accumulate, though leſs during the war would 
have been greater during the peace, than under the 
ſyſtem of funding. Wars would be more ſpeedily con- 
cluded, and leſs wantonly undertaken. When funding, 
bellies, has made a certain progreſs, the multiplication 


of taxes impairs as much the ability of private perſons to 


accumulate in time of peace, as the other ſyſtem does in 
time of war. In the payment of the intereſt of the pub- 
lic debt, it has been ſaid, it is the right hand which pays 
the left, This apology is founded on the ſophiſtry of 
the mercantile ſyſtem :—it ſuppoſes, beſides, that the 
whole debt is owing to the inhabitants of the country, 
which is not true; but if it were, it would not, on that 
account, be leſs pernicious, P. 4249. 

Land and capital ſtock are the two original ſources of 
all revenue, both private and public. Capital ſtock pays 
the wages of productive labour, whether employed in 
agriculture, manufactures, or commerce, The manage- 
ment of thoſe ſources of revenue belongs to two diffe- 
rent ſets of people, the proprietors of land, and the em- 
ployers of capital ſtock, The proprietor of land is in- 
tereſted, for the ſake of his own revenue, to keep his 
eſtate by buildings, drains, encloſures, &c. in as good 
condition as he can, But by different land-taxes, his 
revenue may be ſo diminiſhed, and by different duties 
upon the neceſſaries and conveniences of life, that dimiy 
niſhed reyenue may be rendered of ſo little real value, 
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that he may find it impoſſible to maintain thoſe-expenſive 


Improvements. As the diſtreſs of the landlord increaſes, 
the agriculture of the country muſt decline. When, by 


taxes upon the neceſſaries and conveniences of life, the 


owners of capital ſtock find, that whatever revenue they 
derive from it will not, in a ial country, purchaſe 
the ſame quantity of thoſe neceſſaries and conveniences, 
which an equal revenue would in almoſt any other, they 
will be diſpoſed to remove to ſome other: and when, in 


order to raiſe theſe taxes, the greater part of merchants 


and manufacturers are expoſed to the vexatious viſits of 
tax-gatherers, this diſpoſition to remove, will ſoon be 
changed into an actual removal. The induſtry of the 
country will fall with the removal of the capital that 
ſupported it, and the ruin of trade and manufactures 
will follow the declenſion of agriculture, To transfer 
from the owners of thoſe two great ſources of revenue, 
to the public creditors, the greater part of the revenue 
ariſing from either, muſt occaſion in the long run, the 
neglect of the land, and the waſte or removal of capital 
ſtock. The practice of funding has gradually enfeebled 
every ſtate which has adopted it ;—the Italian republics, 
Spain, France, and the United provinces all bear witneſs 
to this truth. Is it likely that in Great Britain alone, 
a practice which has brought deſolation into every 
other country, ſhould prove altogether innocent ?* 
P. 429—33- 

When national debts have once been accumulated. to 
a certain degree, there is ſcarce an inſtance of their 
having been fairly and compleatly paid. The liberation 
of the public revenue has always been brought about 
by a bankruptcy ; ſometimes by an avowed one, but 
always a real one, though frequently by a pretended 


payment, The raiſing of the denomination of the coin 
has 


Tue melancholy experience of a few more months will pro- 
dably decide this queſtion, Ed. | 
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has been the moſt uſual expedient by which a real pub- 
lic bankruptey has been diſguiſed under the appearance 
of a pretended payment. When it becomes neceſſary 
for a ſtate to declare itſelf bankrupt, a fair, open, and 
avowed bankruptey is always leaſt diſhonourable to the 
debtor, and leaſt hurtful to the creditor. Almoſt all 
ſtates, When reduced to this neceſſity, have played this 
juggling trick. The Romans, at the end of the firſt 
Punic war, raiſed the denomination of their coin from 
two to twelve. In this manner they were enabled to 
pay their debts, with the th part of what they owed'; 
and it does not appear to have occaſioned a very violent 
clamour. In the courſe of the ſecond Punic war, the 
denomination. of the coin was raiſed ſo high, that they 
were enabled to pay their debts with one twenty - fourth 
part of their real value. In this way indeed 400 millions 
might be paid with ſomewhat. more than 166 millions. 
By means of ſuch expedients, the coin of all nations 
has been gradually reduced more and more below its 
original value, and the ſame nominal ſum has been gra- 
_ dually brought to contain a ſmaller and imaller quanti- 
ty of ſilver. P. 434—8. 

Nations have ſometimes, for the ſame purpoſe, adul- 
terated the ſtandard of their coin; this has the ſame 
effect with what the French call an augmentation, or a 
direct raiſing of the denomination of the coin. An 
augmentation is always an open and avowed operation; 
but the adulteration of the ſtandard has generally been 
a concealed operation, Both are unjuſt, but the latter, 
when diſcovered, has always excited much greater in- 

dignation than the former. P. 438—9. 
It is evident that the public revenue of Great Britain 
can never be liberated, without either ſome conſider- 
able augmentation of the public revenue; or ſome 
equally conſiderable reduction of the public expence. 


A more equal land tax; a more equal tax upon the 
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AK. Kor "EY and ſuch alterations, in the preſeuc 
ſyſtem of cuſtoms and exciſe as thoſe which have been 


mentioned in the foregoing chapter, might, perhaps, 
without increaſing the burden of the greater part of the 


people, produce a conſiderable, though not ſufficient, 
augmentation of revenue. By extending the Briti 

| ſyltem. of taxation to all the provinces of the empire, a 
e, augmentation of revenue might be expected. . 
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. In this part of the. plan "hs diſcharging the national debt, 
Dr. S 1 2 depends much on the productiveneſs of taxation as ap- 
plies to treland, and more particularly to the American colonies. 
The pte ſent melapchöty fi tuation of Ireland muſt render it ex- 
tremely dowbiful how far Tuch a plan can ever, as it reſpects that 
country, be made henefietstito the revenue of Great Britain. But 
we know that America, the grand and principal reſource is now 
entire ly and for ever out of, the queſtion, The remainder of the 
Volume, therefore, being inapplicable to the preſent ſtate of the 
caſe, it would be Altogether fruitleſs to [attempt any aridgemend 
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